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WIRE ROPE 








This is the most 
economical rope 
we’ve ever made 


for quarries 


ROEBLING is the best known name 
in wire rope. That's partly because we 
were the first wire rope maker in 
America. But more than that, we've 
always led in developing better wire 
and better rope for every purpose. 

Today’s Roebling Preformed “Blue 
Center” Steel Wire Rope is the quarry- 
man’s best choice for efficiency and 
long life. This rope has extra resistance 
to crushing and abrasion . . . stands up 
under rough going. It saves you time 
and cuts costs. 

There's a Roebling wire rope of the 
right specification for top service on 
any job. Call on your Roebling Field 
Man for his recommendations. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 
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saved ‘250.00 a year 


B. PF. Goodrich grommet V 


YHESE belts have to run 24 hours a 
lay under terrific tension. Ordinary 
Its used to snap in two, fly off this 

in only 4 months. In September 
B. F. Goodrich grommet belts 
installed. They have already lasted 
nes as long as previous belts. still 
ood, and are saving Over $250.00 
in replacement costs. Here’s why 

F. Goodrich grommet belts can be 
ted on to save on belt costs 

No cord ends—A grommet is end- 
made by winding heavy cord on 
f to form an endless loop. It has 
verlapping ends. Because most of 
failures in ordinary V belts occur 


belts cut costs 20 to 50% 


in the region where cords overlap, the 
endless cord section in a grommet V 
belt eliminates such failures. 

Concentrated cord strength — All 
of the cord material in a B. F. Goodrich 
grommet multiple-V belt is concen 
lrate in twin grommets, positioned 
close to the driving faces of the pulley 
No layers of cords to rub against one 
1 generate heat: cord and 
adhesion failures are reduced. 

Better grip, less slip — Because a 
grommet is endless, a grommet V belt 
is more flexible, grips the pulleys bet- 
ter. Size for size, grommet multiple-V 
belts will give 4% more gripping 


another an 
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power, pull heavier | 


Safety factor 
Only B. F. Goodrich has the 
grommet!—No other ple-' 
grommet V belt (I S. Pate 


is a 
No. 2.233.294 Now \ | ‘ n ¢ 


D and I sections. oO 


B. F. Goodrich distrit The B.I 
Goodrich Company, I 
eval Products Division, Akron, O 
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B.F Goodrich 
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as a deductible item for income tax purposes, as was reported in Road Builders 
News in an article reviewing a speech given at a recent meeting of the Michi 
Road Builders’ Association, by Francis J. Kelley, general counsel of the Americar 





In violating wage stabilization regulations by overpayment in wages, Co: 
tractors may have their entire payrolls disallowed (not just the overpayment 





nice 


fan 








Road Builders’ Association and chairman of the Regional Enforcement Board, 


gion No. 4, W.S.B. 


Mr. Kelley warned that wage increases in the construction industry cannot 
be legally made without specific authorization. Although certain limited in 
sreases are provided for by the regulation, in the majority of cases approval 
the Industry Stabilization Commission is required. He urged employers to check 
carefully the payment of any wage exceeding the level prevailing on July 26, 
1951. 

* * + 


x * * * * 








Missouri Pacific Lines reports that of every dollar received from the pub 
lic for rail transportation services in 1951, 83.1 cents came from freight serv 
ice; 8.7 cents from passenger service; 3.1 cents from mail service; 0.8 cents 
from express service; and 4.3 cents from other sources. 


* * . * * * * * 


Direct private U.S. investments abroad are said to have increased from 
$8.6 billion in 1946 to $13.6 billion in 1950. Most of the increased invest 








ments were in Canada and Latin American nations which have received little or nc 
invect 


U.S. government aid. The main reason given for the increases is that the 
ment environment in these nations is sufficiently favorable so that returns 
large enough to justify the risks. 


e * * * * * * * 


Companies which use dynamite in their operations should make sure they 
1 safe and secure place for its storage to avoid the experience of two Kansas 
-ompanies which recently reported thefts of dynamite from their quarries. About 
00 1b. of dynamite and 600 caps were stolen from one quarry and 160 sticks of 
ilynamite, 30 with caps and fuses attached, plus 50 cases of caps were stolen 
from the other quarry. In both cases, padlocks had been broken to obtain the 
lynamite. 


LV 








* * * * * * * * 


A law to tax gypsum was recently passed by the Nova Scotia legislatur 
> gypsum bill calls for a 6 cent a ton tax on the crude product. The law went 


nto effect May 1 and will last for ten years. 
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* * * * * * * * 
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Farmington Valley, Conn., officials recently announced a plan t 
own-owned gravel bank which, they claimed, if carried through, would 
r 





$25,000 of the. taxpayers’ money. An option has been obtained to purchase tl} 
proposed property and permission requested to install a railroad spur. T! 
sravel would be used by the town's highway department. 


* * * * * * 


Plans for a 2000-mile Mississippi river scenic parkway route, extending; 
from near Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, are in progress, according to a recent 
innouncement by the American Society of Civil Engineers. If carried out as 
planned, an estimated 60 percent of the Mississippi River Parkway would utiliz: 
existing primary and secondary roads which would be converted to aired 
Standards. This, coupled with new construction, would provide a continuous 
parkway at a minimum cost. Success of the enterprise is said to depend o 


ten states affected, as well as the federal government. 
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WE HEAR 


Using rice hulls in concrete block,making wallboard from sawdust and using 
waste radioactive materials to sterilize foods are examples given in a recent 
article of the Journal of Southern Research on utilizing waste materials. 


o:2..6-°4-2 6 @ 


Discovery of potentially SBRA Secale” deposits of uranium in the kin 
Buttes area of the Powder River Basin in northeastern Wyoming was recently an- 
nounced by the Geological Survey. The extent of the deposits and the reserves 
of uranium ore they contain, as yet, have not been adequately determined. The 
Geological Survey feels that the number and grade of deposits found so far is 

encouraging, but whether the find may be classed as a major discovery remains 

to be proved by additional field work and drilling. 
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The Virginia State Senate recently passed a bill limiting the production 
of concrete and cinder block and brick, by prison labor, to their present 
capacities, and requiring that the products be used in state-supported 
institutions. 
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Total construction awards for the first quarter of 1952 for the 37 states 
east of the Rockies amounted to $5,108, 561,000, which was a decrease of 10 per- 
cent compared with the first quarter of 1951, according to an F. W. Dodge Corp. 
report. Nonresidential awards of $1,222,356,000 were down 18 percent; residen- 
tial awards of $1,526,876,000 were down 13 percent, while public and private 
works and utilities at $659,319,000 were up 17 percent. 
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Of the federal government's proposed $85.4 billion budget for 1953, more 
than $6 billion is earmarked for research, education and various developmental 
programs. This includes money to be spent on conservation, aid to education and 
on atomic energy. 
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The defense production administrator, in announcing the steel allocations 
for the third quarter of 1952, stated that sufficient allocations have been 
provided to carry forward all public road projects which have either received 
earlier allocations or were started before controls were put into effect, but 
the start of new projects is prohibited. In the first quarter of 1952, only 
27.9 percent of the amount of structural steel required was allocated; the sec- 

















ond quarter allocations increased to 34 percent of requirements, while the third 


quarter allotments are expected to increase to 64 percent of structural steel 
requirements. 

In the field of industrial expansion and commercial construction, alloca- 
tions for the third quarter have been made to carry forward all construction 
projects that have received allocations in the second quarter, with some provi 
sion made for the start of new construction projects. 

S/S @e-o.F' 3 = 

American railroads moved an average of 21,767 net ton-miles per freight 
train hour in 1951, which was said to be the highest average on record. Another 
record was established in the number of freight cars per train which averaged 
59.8 cars per train. 
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A new construction product for highways, sidewalks, driveways and houses 
has been invented by a North Carolina business man. The new product is called 
"Plas-Mo-Falt" with its principal ingredient pee blackstrap molasses. The 
molasses when mixed with a heavy residual bunker fuel oil to make a synthetic 
asphalt, is said to produce a hard, insoluble road and street paving material. 
If mixed with clay and sand, the solution will bind the particles together to 
make a strong plastic adobe building block. The product is also claimed to be 
fireproof, windproof, waterproof, termite-proof and economical in cost. A new 
plant is to be built to produce about 10,000 1b. per hr. 
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Heavy construction awards totaled $4,496,610,000 for the first 18 weeks of 
1952, as compared with $5,258,420,000 for the corresponding period of 1951, as 
reported by Engineering News-Record. Private housing awards, however, are con- 








tinuing to run ahead of the 1951 awards in this category. The 18-week cumulativ: 





total was approximately $1,008,200,000, or 41 percent above the 1951 figure. 
THE EDITORS 
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7. nation-wide good roads movement now gain- 
ing momentum is bound, sooner or later, to 
overcome the obstacles to a realistic highway con- 
struction program in order to save our transporta- 
tion system. While the federal administration has 
been continuing its opposition to provide adequate 
federal aid, the movement is being carried to the 
public. They are being educated to the costs of 
modern highways, the extravagance in a policy 
of patchwork maintenance, the economic penal- 
ties and loss of life resulting from driving over 
inadequate highways, and to the misuse of funds 
appropriated for the purpose of highway building. 
The public is getting fed up with the serious 
problem of congestion and resulting losses, both 
economically and in human life, and its desires 
will be felt in the state legislatures, where the bulk 
of the funds must be provided. Individual key 
states require as much as one, two and even three 
billion dollars worth of work, according to careful 
surveys, and the federal aid system alone is esti- 
mated to need expenditure of three billion dollars 
annually over a ten-year period to bring it up to 
date. Minimum needs over-all would total from 
five to six billion dollars a year for 15 vears. 
Public Demand 

It’s only a matter of time before a growing de- 
mand by the public for better roads will make 
the funds available. The approach being followed, 
in education of the people, by substituting prac- 
tical facts and values for politics, is going to do 
the trick. Road building constitutes one vast pro- 
ect about which there can be no question of 
alues as they benefit the American people in dol- 
ars received for the investment. 

As far as financing is concerned it might be a 
‘ood idea to repeal federal excise taxes and turn 
that function over to the states. After all, only a 
mall percentage of federal excise taxes has been 
ised for highways since 1930 and if equivalent 
funds be made available to the states, at least 
that much might be put to proper use in building 
roads and not be spent for something else. With 
the increased federal tax and the greatly acceler- 
ated use of the highways, that source of revenue 
would be sufficient to put the federal aid highway 
system in order. 

There is a feeling that general business is start- 
ng a decline and there is much concern as to the 
effect on “prosperity” when heavy defense spend- 
ng is finished a year or two hence. In view of 
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Outlook for Highways Is Looking Up 


this anticipated economic downturn, the timing 
of the better roads campaign should help its own 
cause, as a means of taking up the slack. It has 
been said by competent authorities that highways 
and affiliated interests account for one-seventh of 
our national income. Highway building has bee) 
used as a pump-priming device before. 


Rational Planning 


Regardless of how much money will be appro 
priated, progress is being made through suffi- 
ciency ratings whereby structural condition, safet 
and traffic service will determine the order and 
magnitude of work to be undertaken within the 
limits of funds available. 

Furthermore, technical data are being deve! 
oped under service conditions that will influence 
pavement selection and design for maximum and 
most economical service. The Maryland test road 
has proved that overloaded trucks have detriment 
al effect on the life of concrete pavements as de 
signed and built for purpose of the tests. We now 
have the Idaho test road project which will de 
velop similar data for asphaltic concrete pave 
ment. 

Both test roads constitute a scientific attempt 
to settle the argument between highway builders 
and truckers as to how much damage heavy 
trucks do to roadways. Results of tests on roads 
of varying thickness subjected to varying weights 
and which are subject to freezing and thawing in 
actual service, and with differing subbases will 
be available to highway engineers for guidances 

These two test programs will provide data to 
guide in the selection of type of design for maxi 
mum axle loadings on present and future high 
ways, will demonstrate maintenance costs on high 
ways of varying thickness, will determine wheth 
er roads are being over-designed or under-design 
ed, and provide useful information in fixing loa¢ 
limits and in apportioning costs. 

Whether the answers be in thicker pavements 
yet or thicker road-bases, or both, it is likely that 
“reasonably” heavy trucks will be designed fo 
and that the producers of aggregates and othe) 
road-building materials can look for greatly ex 
panded markets. 
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ROGERS 
JOPLIN 


ROGERS | ° 
JoPLin| Hammermills 


The ROGERS hammermill is unsurpassed in the 
manufacture of sand and agricultural limestone. In pro 
ducing chips and larger aggregates, its product is 
remarkably free from slabs and slivers in crushing ever 
the most slabby materials. Simple design, rugged 
proportions and quality construction insure the 

high production and low operating cost that 

earn profits for ROGERS hammermill owners. 


ROGERS 
JOPLIN 
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Really All in the Same Boat! 


= IN OUR CHANGING ECONO- 
MY” is the title of a paper de- 
ivered February 27 to the Institute 
yn Business and Economic Problems, 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., by Melvin H. Baker, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. It is particularly 
apropos to the conditions existing 
this first of May, when this article is 
being written. Mr. Baker has not 
only had a great deal of experience, 
but he is a good deal of a philosopher, 
so that he has learned and can con- 
tinue to learn from his experience. 
The following three paragraphs from 
his address we believe are highly sig- 
nificant: 

“Some authorities have described 
the growth of labor organizations 
as taking place in three stages. Dur- 
ing the first period, the workers or- 
ganized by crafts to create collective 
force for action through loyalties to 
their trades. During the second stage, 
pressed its demands on man- 
agement and gained acceptance of col- 
ective bargaining. Finally, the third 
phase, not yet completed, is one in 
vhich the labor organization would 
be accepted by management for eco- 

mic planning. 

“A review of what’s happening in- 
licates we are well along on the sec- 
ind stage of this evolutionary process. 
The best evidence of this is accep- 
tance of collective bargaining as indi- 


abor 


ated by over 100,000 negotiated 
igreements now in effect. There is, 
however, an air of armistice about 


hese agreements. They mark a peri- 

i in most companies of temporary 
eace during which both sides gird 
for further resistance. 

“It is the challenge before us, 
then, to find ways to further the re- 
‘tionship into the third stage where 
here will be a mutual desire to create 
idvantages for both labor and man- 
igement alike.” 


Long-Range Outlook 


It would be discouraging to all of 
is if we lacked faith in a happy end- 
ng to the long-range objective. Judge 
Pine, in his decision in the steel in- 
iustry government seizure case, has 
learly and forcefully restated the 


fact that our federal government was 
designed as a system of checks and 
balances to insure a government of 
laws rather than a government of 
men. Hitherto, the men who in times 
of crisis have felt it necessary to 
stretch the point have been men in 
whom the public had enough confi- 
dence to believe that they would re- 
linquish their extraordinary power 
as soon as they could safely do so. 
It’s good for all of us to be reminded 
that the courts are still functioning 
in instances where such public confi- 
dence appears to be lacking. 


Can‘t Beat Economic Law 

What hasn’t been made equally 
clear to the general public is that our 
unseen, intangible economic govern- 
ment is also on a system of natural 
laws based on checks and balances, 
which every once in a while gets out 
of whack. 

As Mr. Baker pointed out in his 
address, labor unions and collective 
bargaining were necessary counter- 
balances to the growing domination 
of the national economy by giant 
corporations. But when the federal 
government during the last 20 years 
threw all of its weight to giant labor 
organizations, the economy got out 
of joint in the reverse direction as 
much as it had before. 


The administration of laws must 
be by men, and men of invariable 
justice are exceedingly rare. Even 


such laws as the National Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the biased Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act could be 
administered in fairness to all con- 
cerned; but they seldom have been. 
Similarly, a tri-party board, to settle 
the steel industry’s wage dispute, 
could have handled the issue fairly 
to all concerned, and it would then 
have been in a position to justify its 
decision in the court of public opin- 
ion. Moreover, it could have render- 
ed an exceedingly valuable public 
service by explaining in every-day 
language the interplay of economic 
forces, and the disastrous results to 
all of us when they get too far out 
of balance. 

Those who remember the 
and aftermath in the 1930's, 


1920's 
know 
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was an infla 


that the prime cause 
tion of security values. Money, or 
credit was too easy to get, and the 
demand for commodities seemed in 
exhaustible, so productive facilities 
were expanded rapidly, regardless of 
cost. Commodities and facilities to 
produce them have value only so lonz 
as people will buy. There eventually 
comes a time when even the spend 
thrift has enough, at least for the 
time being, just as we reach a point 
in eating where our stomach ca! 
stand no more. There comes an infla 
tion of productive facilities, and tl 
commodities and facilities to make 
them lose their values, again tempo! 
arily. 

The 1930 depression was hastened 
because a large segment of the popu 
lation, the farmers, did not keep pac« 
in spendable income with wage and 
salary earners, and those who thought 
they were getting rich from security 
trading. To be sure, in the last twer 
ty-odd years the politicians in gov 
ernment have tried to take care o 
the farmers as well as wage earners, 
but they have overlooked a large and 
equally important segment of the 
population, the thrifty souls, who are 
dependent on the income from thei 
own businesses and their savings 
They are important, because with 
out them there would be no America! 
enterprise as we know it. They i: 
clude not only millions of individua 
stock or share owners, but a 
times that number or more 
savings are indirectly invested 
American enterprise through insu 
ance companies and trust funds 

More and more wage earners art 
coming to have a stake in such invest 
ments, for there is no other place to 
put the funds from which they ex 
pect to draw pensions in their old 
age, or sick and death benefits. Wit! 
every economically unjustified 
and price increase, they are not on 
reducing the real benefits from thess« 
invested funds, which in the last 
analysis are very largely theirs, but 
they are endangering the whole struc 
ture, which can collapse, just as 
did in the 1930's. 

Then, of course, the 
of the economy hurts in other way 
since it spurs producers and manu 
facturers to constantly substitute 


¢ 


score 


whose 


wage 


automatic devices for man-manipu 
lated ones. If labor could be con 
pensated fairly for this increased 


per man hour productivity, every 
thing would be in balance, but wher 
wages go beyond this we are mere 

piling up troubles which will eventu 
ally have to be washed out in very 
unpleasant ways. Wages can be, and 
probably are now, inflated just a 
security or investment values were 
inflated in 1930. They will stay ir 
demand for 


flated just so long as 
labor exceeds current supply. They 
can’t stay inflated indefinitely, ever 


under the artificial stimulus of the 
“defense crisis.” 
What is needed, as 


fron 


inferred 
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COMPARE 


these Gardner-Denver values... 
no other 600-foot portable has them all 






A real 600 — that’s truly designed for 600- 
foot capacity. 

Stamina —to run more hours per year for 
more years—to clock more hours between 
overhauls. 

The right weight — for those long, tough 
jobs that demand durability. 

Two-stage — gives high output for any work. 
Fully water-cooled — for all-weather oper- 
ation — has no complicated oil and water 
separation problem. 

Easy starting — through use of a heavy- 
duty clutch. 

Simple controls —easy to understand — 
easy to use. 

Moderate operating speeds — mean less 
wear and vibration. 

Operates on sloping ground —as well 
as on the level. 

Saves repair time — any master mechanic 
can make repairs in the field, with ordinary 
tools. 

And don’t forget —to compare fuel con- 
sumption, too. 





































Get GARDNER-DENVER and you get MORE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Ask for complete specifications on the the discriminating buyer—and backed by 
Gardner-Denver 600—the big capacity Gardner-Denver’s 93 years of quality 
portable air compressor that’s built for manufacturing experience. 


ms GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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|ABOR RELATIONS TRENDS 


Preparation of Asphalt Mix for Highways is Interstate 
Commerce; Employer's Responsibility for Acts of his Super- 
intendent 


By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


RODUCERS OF LOCAL highway con- 

struction materials have always 
been more or less in the dark as 
to the application of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to employes engaged 
in producing sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and ready-mixed concrete which 
do not move in interstate commerce, 
but are used for construction and 
repair of highways. The administra- 
tor of the F.L.S.A. has always con- 
tended that all such local materials 
when used for repair, maintenance 
or reconstruction of streets and high- 
ways in connection with interstate 
commerce came within his jurisdic- 
tion. Since almost all streets and 
highways connect with interstate 
routes, the coverage can be rather 
broadly interpreted. 

The first case to be tried in the 
federal courts became famous because 
the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation stepped in to assist the de- 
fense of an Oklahoma crushed stone 
producer. This, as our readers and 
the members of the association will re- 
call, was the E. C. Schroeder Co. 
case, which was won by the producer 
in the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
10th Circuit, in 1945, insofar as em- 
ployes engaged in the production of 
crushed stone for a trunk highway 
were concerned. 

The catch in this decision, however, 
was that the court considered the 
construction of a new cutoff, for which 
the stone was furnished, constituted 
a local construction project, since un- 
til it was completed, it could not be 
considered “an instrument of inter- 
state commerce,” as referred to in 
the F.L.S.A. Later, in 1948, the same 
producer lost a similar case, for an 
overtime wage liability incurred at 
the same time (1945), because these 
particular employes were engaged in 
supplying stone for a flood-protection 
like around some oil tanks. Since 
the oil entered into interstate com- 
meree these employes were held to 

yme under the act. (For an analysis 
f the two Schroeder Co. decisions 
see Rock Propucts, August, 1948, 
page 8&9.) 

There is a U.S. District Court de- 
ision in a case very similar to the 

ne we are about to record here, 
where a crushed stone producer fur- 
nished material to county authorities 
for the maintenance of interstate 
ighways. This was McComb 
(F.L.S.A. administrator) vs. Trim- 
ner Co., Flemington, N.J., decided 
July 26, 1949 (see Rock Propucts, 
September, 1949). The court decided: 
‘The business in which the defen- 
iant’s employes are engaged is local 
n nature. Ultimately its product will 


be employed upon highways carrying 
interstate commerce. There is no im- 
mediacy to commerce on its part. 
Nee There is no more reason 
to say that it is engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce than to say that it is engaged 
in commerce. It comes strictly within 
the classification well adopted by 
other courts of ‘off the road’ employes 
who are not contemplated for cover- 
age by the act.” So far as we know 
the F.L.S.A. administrator did not 
appeal this decision. 

Apparently, the defendant in the 
present case used this decision, for 
his attorney specifically used the “off 
the road” argument. In the New Jer- 
sey case cited the county sent its 
own trucks to pick up the crushed 
stone, while in the case discussed 
in what follows, the producer of the 
asphalt mix apparently used his own 
trucks and his own employes to 
spread the mix on the highways. He 
did not claim exemption for the men 
at work on the road, but argued 
that his plant employes were exempt. 
As you will see from the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, he 
lost out on this contention, the court 
upholding a U.S. District Court de- 
cision. This decision leaves the gen- 
eral issue as much up in the air as 
ever, since apparently a similar case 
can go either way with slight changes 
in the setup. 


Amesite Case—Text of Decision 
The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit, Philadelphia, Penn., 
rendered the following decision April 
9, 1952, in the case of Tobin, etc. vs. 
Alstate Construction Co., on an ap- 
peal by the defendant from a decision 
by the U.S. District Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania: 

“Where an employer is engaged in 
the production and application of a 
bituminous material used in the re- 
pair and maintenance of highways 
over which interstate commerce 
moves, are those off-the-road em- 
ployes who perform work essential 
to the production of the material 
‘engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce’ with- 
in the meaning of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938? 

“The question is presented by the 
instant appeal from the judgment 
of the District Court for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania enjoining 
violations by Alstate Construction Co. 
(‘Alstate’) of Sections 15 (a) (2) 
and 15 (a) (5) of the Act, 52 Stat. 
1060, as amended, 29 U.S.C. § 201 
et seq. The facts are stated in detail 
in the opinion of the court below, 
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95 F. Supp. 585. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Alstate is engaged in the produc- 
tien, sale, distribution and applica- 
tion of a bituminous concrete materi- 
al, known as amesite, which is used 
to resurface and repair streets, high- 
ways, railroad crossings and indus- 
trial facilities. The material is proc- 
essed at three plants, located in Penn- 
sylvania, and then applied by A\l- 
state’s employes. During the period 
under consideration (June 30, 1945, 
through June 30, 1948) over 85 per- 
cent of the material was used (1) 
on interstate roads or roads carrying 
interstate traffic, or (2) by interstate 
railroads or industrial concerns pro 
ducing and shipping goods in inter- 
state commerce. Alstate employs vari- 
ous classes of employes at its plants 
and at the site of its operations. La- 
borers rake the amesite on the high- 
ways; at the plants, off-the-road em 
ployes, including mixers, firemen, 
watchmen and clerks perform tasks 
essential to the production of the 
material. Most of these employes are 
regularly employed in excess of 40 
hr. per week without receiving over- 
time wages, in violation of the act; 
prior to January 1, 1948, Alstate 
failed to keep proper records as re- 
quired by regulations promulgated 
under the act. 

“This action was brought by the 
administrator to enjoin continued 
violations. In the proceedings below, 
most of the facts were stipulated by 
the parties, and additional testimony 
was submitted. The district court con- 
cluded ‘that the various plants of 
the defendant were all component 
parts of an integrated unit, 85% 
percent of whose total output was 
directed toward the improvement of 
various interstate facilities, and that 
all of the employes of the defendant 
are definitely within the scope of the 
statute.’ 


Employer's Defense 


“Alstate concedes that those of its 
employes who actually apply the ame- 
site to the highways or other instru- 
mentalities of commerce are within 
the scope of the act; but contends 
that its off-the-road employes, i.e., 
the mixers and other plant employes 
who produce the amesite, do not have 
such immediacy of participation in 
interstate commerce so as to bring 
them within its coverage. We cannot 
subscribe to this contention. 

“While the precise question has 
never been passed upon by an appel 
late court, analysis of the language 
of the Supreme Court in recent cases 
arising under the act leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that coverage was 
intended for off-the-road employes 
such as are here involved. By its 
terms, the act applies to all employes 
‘engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce’. This 
clause was construed by the Su- 
preme Court, in Roland Electrical 
Co. vs. Walling, 326 U.S. 657, 663 
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New Jersey is booming these days and 
that calls for lots of aggregate to par- 
ticular specifications. 


F. & M. DiMaggio Co., Paramus, N. J. 
is among New Jersey producers who 
happily installed Eagle Equip ment. 
They use a 36" x 22' Eagle Fine Ma- 
terial Washer with 30" dia. screw flights 
to wash, classify and dehydrate sand— 
over 400 yds. pit run material process- 
ed daily—300 g.p.m. wash water used 
from pond. Material chuted from screen 
to washer is !/g"-.005. “No complaints” 
say the DiMaggios. 

EAGLE 


WHEREVER THERE'S SAND 
AND GRAVEL 





Ss 





Seaville Sand & Stone Co., Palermo, N. J. u 
an Eagle 29" x 18' Fine Material unit with 24 
screw flights, to wash, classify and dehydrat 
daily average of 200-tons of pit run mate 
As with the DiMaggios, the readily adjustat 
long Weir on the Eagle Washer gives them 
tention or wasting of fines as desired. Risir 
water currents in tub plus scouring actior 


screws assure clean material. 


The size of the plant has no bearing—Eag 
Washing and Classifying Equipment saves 5 
portionately. Get the facts! 
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Research Director 

F. P. DreNER, chemical! engineer of 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New 
York, N.Y., has been appointed direc- 
tor of tests and research. He succeeds 
ee | 


= 





F. P. Diener 


George L. Lindsay, who died April 24. 
4 native of Allentown, Penn., Mr. 
Diener was graduated from Lehigh 
University in 1920 with the degree 
of chemical engineer. He joined the 
ompany in 1924 as special chemist 
at the Northhampton, Penn., plant 
where, in 1930, he became assistant 
chief chemist. In 1941, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general chemist 
at the New York office. He has been 
hemical engineer since 1943. 


Heads New Division 


JoHN O. PRITCHARD has been ap- 
nted head of the new process evalu- 
ation division, research department, 
of American Potash and Chemical 
Corp., New York, N.Y., according to 
announcement by W. A. Gale, di- 

or of research. 


Association President 

GILBERT R. FULLER, vice-president 
harge of sales for The Portsmouth 

i and Gravel Co., Portsmouth, 
has been elected president of 
Ohio Sand and Gravel Associa- 
Columbus, Ohio, at a _ recent 
ting of the association. E. P. 
mas, general manager of the Mas- 
Washed Gravel Co., Massillon, 
has been named vice-president; 

W. E. Pohlman, manager of 
rican Aggregates Corp., Colum- 
Ohio, has been appointed treas- 





urer. Claude L. Clark is executive 
secretary of the association. Principal 
topics discussed at the convention 
were federal price and material con- 
trols, wage and hour regulations and 
taxation as affecting the sand and 
gravel industry. The discussion was 
led by Kenneth E. Tobin, Jr., assistant 
executive secretary of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association. Wil- 
liam E. Hole, executive vice-president 
of American Aggregates Corp., Green- 
ville, Ohio, led the discussion on taxa- 
tion. 


Plant Manager 

F. E. PHIPPs, operator of Pamlin 
Sand and Gravel Co., Hamlin, Texas, 
for several years, has been named 
plant manager of River View Sand 
and Gravel Co., Imperial, Texas. 


Named Vice-President 


D. E. Proper, former vice-president 
and general sales manager of Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Pearl Brewery 
of San Antonio. A graduate engineer 
of Iowa State College, Mr. Proper 
joined Uvalde in 1923 as engineer and 
assistant general superintendent of 
construction. He became vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, which 
position he resigned when he was 
elected executive vice-president of the 
Texas Good Roads Association and 
publisher of Texas Parade. Since 1943 
he has been in business for himself 
as wholesales commission agent for 
Continental Oil Co. Mr. Proper still 
serves as a director of the Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt Co., and is a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Texas Good Roads Association. 


Elected Vice-President 


MARVIN GREENWOOD has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of The Celotex 
Corp., Chicago, Ill., in addition to his 
duties as general sales manager. He 
joined the company in 1925 and has 
served successively as assistant to 
the sales manager, manager of the 
St. Louis sales division, and assistant 
general sales manager. In 1939 he 
was appointed general sales manager. 
Allen Cassin, E. E. Dierking and E. 
C. Rautenberg have been named as- 
sistant genera] sales managers. Mr. 
Cassin will serve the East Coast ter- 
ritory, with headquarters in Wash- 


ington, D.C. Mr. Dierking will serve 


the Middlewest, and Mr. Rauten- 
berg, the Southern and West Coast 
territory, both with headquarters in 
Chicago. 
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has been 


Named Vice-President 


+ 


HARVEY H. ALLEN, former assistant 


to the Texas state highway engineer 


named vice-president and 





Harvey H. Allen 


director of The Featherlite Cory 
Dallas, Texas, according to an ar 
nouncement by Jack Frost, president 
of the company. Mr. Allen will |} 
in charge of sales, engineering and 
production. Alex T. Mickle is exec 
tive vice-president. 


Works Manager 


J. W. BLEDSOE, formerly works mar 
ager of the Boston, Mass., plant of 
the United States Gypsum Co., Cl 
cago, Ill., has been appointed worl 
manager of the plant at Fort Dodge 
Iowa. He succeeds R. D. Rudolph, wh 
has resigned. A native of Sweetwater: 
Texas, Mr. Bledsoe is a veterar 
25 years’ service with United State 
Gypsum Co. He began his career 
the Sweetwater plant, later servin;s 
in the Chicago office and as wor! 
manager at the Detroit, Mich., plant 


Speaks on West Coast 


QO. H. SEEGER, general manage) 
Harry Wellnitz, Columbus, Ohio, a 
president of the Columbus Concret« 
Block Manufacturers Associat 


spoke recently on lightweight agg 
gate at a symposium or! ‘Airfie 
Pavement for Jet Aircraft,” spc 


sored by the Navy Bureau of Aer 
nautics at the Naval Engineering ar 
Evaluating Laboratory near Oxnard 
Calif. Mr. Seeger attended the cor 
ference at the invitation of the Sur 
nyhill Aggregate Corp., New I 
ton. Ohio 
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Heads Medusa 


ELLERY SEDGWICK, JR., has been 
elected president of Medusa Portland 
Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and W. 
J. Worthy, vice-president in charge 
of production, has been named execu- 
tive vice-president. Mr. Sedgwick, who 
resigned as vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, succeeds the late 
Harry L. Berno, president and general 
manager, who died last November. He 
is a native of Boston and a graduate 
of Harvard University 


Executive Vice-President 


Louis F. WEYAND has been elected 
executive vice-president of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. He has been a vice-presi- 
dent since 1946 and a director since 
1950. George W. Swenson and Hubert 
J. Tierney have been appointed vice- 
presidents. B. H. Voss has been named 
vice-president of the roofing granules 
division in addition to his duties as 
sales manager for the division in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Robert W. Young, president 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufact- 
uring International Co., a subsidiary 
that handles the firm’s foreign busi- 
ness, has been promoted to chairman 
of the board, and C. B. Sampair suc- 
ceeds Mr. Young as president of the 
subsidiary company. 


Ideal Personnel Changes 


Ropert F, BLANKS has been ap- 
pointed research consultant to Ideal 
Cement Co., Denver, Colo., in addition 
to his duties as vice-president and 
general manager of Great Western 
Aggregates, Inc., Denver. Charles S. 
Burriss, superintendent, Three Forks 
Division, Hanover, Mont., has also 
been appointed assistant plant man- 
ager, Three Forks Division, Trident, 
Mont. W. J. Conway, formerly sales 
manager of the Alabama division, has 
been appointed Pacific regional sales 
manager, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, Calif. H. H. Howle, who 
has been sales manager, Alabama di- 
vision, has been named sales manager 
of the Louisiana division in New Or- 
leans, La. H. R. Marriott, Jr., form- 
erly a salesman in the Alabama di- 
vision, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager, Alabama division, Mo- 
bile, Ala. Carroll Nordean has been 
made assistant sales manager of the 
Arkansas division, Little Rock, Ark. 
He was formerly a salesman for the 
Arkansas division. 


Mining Consultant 

WALTER RUKEYSER, New York min- 
ing consultant, left for Belgrade, Yu- 
goslavia, recently to advise Yugoslav 
officials on the development of the 
country’s asbestos deposits. Mr. Ru- 
keyser’s help was requested by the 
Yugoslav government through the 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance 
Administration. 


SO 





John A. Ruhling 


Joins Pipe Association 


JOHN A. RUHLING has joined the 
American Concrete Pipe Association, 
Chicago, Ill., as Washington represen- 
tative. He was formerly manager of 
the personnel training department of 
the Portland Cement Association. Mr. 
Ruhling has had 30 years of experi- 
ence in various fields of construction 
involving concrete structures. He re- 
ceived his engineering training at 
Armour Institute of Technology and 
held important assignments with the 
Sanitary District of Chicago, the 
Bridge Division of the Chicago Board 
of Public Works and the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co. A Navy veteran of 
World War I, he was administrative 
assistant to the general manager of 
the Century of Progress Exposition 
just prior to joining the Portland 
Cement Association in 1933 as a field 
engineer in the Milwaukee office. In 
1944 he was appointed manager of 
the housing and cement products 
bureau in Chicago, and three years 
later became manager of technical 
personnel training. 


Returns as Director 


FRANK B. THACHER, president of 
Carbon Limestone Co., Lowellville, 
Ohio, has returned to Interlake Iron 
Corp. as a director, succeeding the 
late Leigh Willard, former board 
chairman. Mr. Thacher was associated 
with Interlake for 18 years and held 
the post of assistant general manager 
at the time he left the company in 
1940. 


Sales Manager 


WALTER E. Lorp, JRr., Seattle sales 
representative for Kaiser Gypsum, 
Oakland, Calif., has been appointed 
Pacific Northwest sales manager. The 
district has been expanded to include 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, British 
Columbia and Alaska. 
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Executive Vice-Presiden: 


C. WARREN BLACK, vice-presi 
The Arundel Corp., Baltimor: 
since 1940, has been elected ex 
vice-president in charge of en, 
ing and construction. 


Guest of Cement Officia! 


D. S. COLBURN, executive vici 
dent of Marquette Cement M: 
turing Co., Chicago, IIl., who 
returned from an extend: 
through the Orient, was host t 
ander V. Skvorzov, internat 
prominent structural enginee: 
cently resigned as manage: 
Hong Kong Engineering a: 
struction Co., Ltd., to locat 
United States. Under the spor 
of Mr. Colburn, Mr. Skvorzov a 
ed the Chicago Engineers’ | 
construction problems in the Fa 
as compared with those in 
As manager of the Hong Kong 
neering and Construction 
Skvorzov was chief archite 
structural engineer for the cor 
A concrete specialist, he is an a 
ity on the Franki compressed 
piling system. 


Defense Plants Advisor 


J. HARPER FULKERSON, past 
man of the Manufacturers 
of the National Crushed Ston 
ciation, has been appointed 
advisor for the Small Defens¢ 
Administration, Carbondals 
Mr. Fulkerson, who is pres 
Cross Engineering Co., was a} 
to this post by Gen. Telford 


Elected a Director 


J. Y. Murpock has been 
director of Canada Cement ‘ 
Montreal, Canada. 


District Sales Manager 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, assistant 
sales manager of the Illinois-W 
sin territory of Universal Atla 
ment Co., New York, N.Y., ha 


appointed district sales manag’ 


succeed Charles L. Peyton 

tired February 29. Born in W 
Kan., Mr. Taylor graduated fro 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, lov 
joined the cement company a 
in the Chicago territory sales 
in 1940, leaving two years lat 
service in the Signal Corps 

U.S. Army. In 1947 he rejoine 


versal Atlas as a salesman in the 
tropolitan Chicago territory, a: 


1951 was appointed assistant d 
sales manager, Illinois-Wiscons 

Mr. Peyton has retired aft 
outstanding career in the sal 
partment of Universal Atlas. D 


the last four years, he has bee! 


trict sales manager of the |! 
Wisconsin district. 
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On Soard of Directors 


Lewis R. SANDERSON, president of 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
een elected to a three-year term 

board of directors of the West- 
rn New York State Heart Associa- 


























Traffic Manager 


James E. CHRISTIANSEN has been 
appointed traffic manager of Mar- 
muette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the traffic division of Uni- 
versa! Atlas Cement Co. where he 
was supervisor of transportation and 
ater assistant traffic manager. 
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ERNEST F. HABERKERN, SR., pro- 
duction manager for Columbia Quar- 
ry Co., St. Louis, Mo., died April 22. 
A mechanical engineering graduate 
of Notre Dame University, Mr. Ha- 
berkern was 40 years old at the time 
of his death. 


Henry A. HUSCHKE, formerly man- 
aging director of Agricultural Lime- 
stone Institute, Washington, D.C., 
died May 4 after an illness of several 
months. He was 51 years old. Mr. 
Huschke had been associated with 
the agricultural limestone industry 
for many years, starting as an agron- 
omist with the National Lime Asso- 
ciation. Before joining A.L.I. in 1945, 
he was with the agricultural chemical 
section of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration during World War II. At 


> 


Henry A. Huschke 


tume of his death, Mr. Huschke 
chief of the agricultural chemi- 
section of the Rubber, Chemical 
Drug Division of the Office of 
id Stabilization. 





(IN CALVIN BUCKBEE, retired 
man of the board of Consoli- 


dated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., died April 27 at the age of 
70. Mr. Buckbee, a well-known figure 
in the rock products and cement in- 
dustries, was president of the J. C. 
Buckbee Co., Los Angeles, for 50 
years. He was founder and a director 
of the Saticoy Rock Co., Ventura, 
Calif., and the Petoskey Portland 
Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 


C. LAURENCE WARWICK, executive 
secretary of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia, 
Penn., died suddenly on April 23, 
shortly after presiding at a dinner 
honoring John K. Rittenhouse, retir- 
ing treasurer of the society. Mr. War- 
wick was 63 years old and had been 
active in A.S.T.M. since 1909 when 
he graduated from the University 


i” 
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C. Laurence Warwick 


of Pennsylvania in civil engineering. 
While he was instructor and assis- 
tant professor at the university, he 
also served as assistant secretary of 
A.S.T.M. with Edgar Marburg, found- 
er and secretary of the society. In 
1919, on the death of Dr. Marburg, 
he was appointed secretary-treasurer 
(chief executive officer) and in 1946 
became executive secretary. During 
Worla War II, Mr. Warwick served 
as head of the specifications branch 
of the Conservation Division of the 
War Production Board, and later 
headed the Materials Division. He 
was author of numerous technical 
papers and reports dealing with prop- 
erties and tests of engineering ma- 
terials and especially standardization 
of specifications and tests. 


FRANCIS GRAHAM MCKELvy, chair- 
man of the board of Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., Easton, Penn., died May 
7 at his home “Oakhurst,” in Easton, 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was 68 years old. Born in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. MecKelvy attended Shadyside 
Academy in Pittsburgh, was gradu- 
ated from Lawrenceville School in 
1900 and received his degree at 
Princeton University in 1904. He join- 
ed Alpha in 1906 as a clerk and sub- 
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sequently became purchasing agent 
and secretary. He was appointed se« 
ond vice-president in 1914 and three 
years later was named first vice 
president and then executive vice 
president. In 1935 he was elected 
president and served until 1949 wher 
he became chairman of the board 
Elected to the Alpha board of dire 
tors in 1914, Mr. McKelvy served 
continuously until his death. He also 
served on the board of directors and 
executive committee of the Portland 
Cement Association and was elected 
chairman of the board in 1943 


GEORGE LEE LINDSAY, director of 
tests and research, Universal Atlas 
Cement Co., New York. N.Y., died 
April 24 after an operation. He wa 
55 years of age. A native of Michiga: 
City, N.D., Mr. Lindsay was grad 
ated in 1921 from the University of 
Minnesota with a B.S. degree 
chemical engineering. During vaca 
tion periods he worked at the Dulut! 
plant on construction and in the 
physical laboratory. Upor 
tion, he rejoined the company as a 
chemist at Duluth and, in 1925, moved 
to the main office in Chicago, where 
he served successively as engineer ir 
the inspection bureau and as engi 
neer of tests. In the latter capacity, 
Mr. Lindsay went to New York wher 
Universal Atlas moved its main office 
to that city in 1939. He was promoted 
to assistant director of tests and re 
search in 1943 and, in the following 
year, was appointed director of test 
and research. Mr. Lindsay was : 
member of the American Concrete 
Institute and a director since 1951 
He was also a member of the Ame) 
can Society for Testing Material 
and served as a member of Commit 
tee C-1. He was former chairmar 


gradua 


of the working committee on strength; 
the advisory committee of Committees 
C-1; and the sponsoring committes 
on portland cements. He also served 
on the general technical committee 
of the Portland Cement 
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you vast profit 


YOU ALREADY HAVE A HEAD START 


Amalga-Pave, the 
cold-mix process 
hailed the most rev- 
olutionary devel- 
opment in asphalt 
paving history, 
makes the fullest 
use of your present 
facilities. Now your 
crusher waste and 
other low value or 
surplus materials can become profitable as 
necessary components. Your sales force, 
transportation and weighing facilities are al- 
ready available, so that the total investment 
usually entails only the cost of the simplified 
plant itself 





A VAST NEW MARKET IS WAITING 


The sales potential 
of Amalga-Pave far 
exceeds that of “hot 
mix” asphalt pav- 
ing. Amalga-Pave 
eliminates many 
transportation and 
timing problems 
because it can be 
shipped any dis 
tance, ready to lay, or stockpiled indefinitely. 
It finds a ready market not only locally but 
in outlying areas where high quality, low cost 
paving has been unavailable. Amalga-Pave’s 
long-awaited answer to many “black top” 
paving problems can be your answer to in- 
creased profits. 
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Amalga-Pave offers 


opportunities with 
minimum investment. 


YOU'LL HAVE A COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 


Tests have shown 
Amalga-Pave to be 
unexcelled by any 
other black top pave- 
ment. Yet, with its 
many sales advan- 
tages, it COSTS 
LESS TO MAKE. 
The Amalga-Pave 
plant costs less than 
one-half as much as a 
“hot-mix” plant of similar size mixing box. 
Because no heat is used, production and 
maintenance costs are less, labor costs are 
cut to one-third, and your resulting price 
advantage turns into profitable business. 





SEND FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY... 


Clip and mail coupon for published experiences of 
other aggregates producers with Amalga-Pave, plus 
complete details on how you can profitably add 
Amalga-Pave production to your own operation. 
They are yours for the asking, without obligation. 


Amalga-Pave 


National Amalga-Pave, Inc. 

357 S. Robertson Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Please send me the full details on Amalga-Pave 
ee 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
city 





, 1952 
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Freight Car Suggestions 

Tue Car ServIcE Division of the 
\ssociation of American Railroads 
ippealed to sand and gravel and 
ndustrial sand producers to observe 
following suggestions in the use 
freight-carrying equipment to 
id possible shortages during peak 
onstruction periods. 

1. Gondolas and hoppers used for 
sand, gravel, stone and slag should 
be loaded more nearly to capacity. 
\n average increase of 2 to 3 tons 
per car would result in a substantial 
saving of cars, considering the vol- 
ime loaded nationally. 

2. A large percentage of the gon- 
lolas are unloaded by clamshells and 
n many instances equipment is dam- 
aged, requiring repair at the shop 
tracks. The loss of three or four days 
by cars going to shop tracks and the 
expense of repairs, if minimized, 
will result in worth-while gains in 
supply to shippers-consignees. 
Shippers and consignees should 
onsider substituting hoppers in cer- 
tain districts where they are in great- 

supply than gondolas. 

i. Prompt loading and unloading, 
articularly over weekends, would 
ilso be a definite contribution in aid- 
ng adequate car supply. 


a 


Agricultural Conservation 

Appropriations 
THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ifter two days of vigorous debate, 
finally passed the Department of Ag- 
ilture bill on May 1, and author- 
ed $250,000,000 for the 1953 pro- 
gram. This bill also actually appro- 
riated $250,000,000 for the 1952 pro- 
ram. There was no controversy on 
1952 appropriations, however. By 
thorizing the $250,000,000 for 1953, 
he House defeated the all-out drive 
f the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
to reduce the A.C.P. appropria- 

s to $100,000,000. 


Perlite Aggregate Plant 


IIDWEST PERLITE PropuctTs, INC., 
begun production of Coralux per- 
at its new plant at West Des 
nes, lowa. The plant will process 
perlite ore from the F. E. 
ndler and Co.’s Coralux deposits 
No Auga, N.M. Finished products 
be plaster aggregate, plaster fin- 
Oat aggregate, concrete aggre- 
and acoustical plaster. 
he new plant is of concrete block 
truction, 40 x 80 ft. The roof is 
Stran-Steel construction and the 
is 50 percent at ground level 


and 50 percent at dock height. The 
perlite expanding equipment consists 
of a gas-fired rotary horizontal fur- 
nace with primary and_ secondary 
heating tubes. 

Sales of the products will be made 
exclusively through jobbers to deal 
ers, who will in turn furnish the con- 
tractors with their materials. William 
W. Wolf, Jr., is general manager of 
the new plant and Paul F. Benton 
is production superintendent. 


Research Laboratory 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT PropuUcTS Asso- 
CIATION has announced the establish- 
ment of its own research facilities. 
A small, independent laboratory, 
whose primary function will be to 
develop fundamental data and pro- 
cedures for submission to separate 
laboratories of member companies 
for more detailed studies, has been 
set up at Plainfield, N.J. Ralph L. 
Barbehenn is technical director for 
the association. 


Alaskan Pumice Deposits 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY has pre- 
pared a report on pumice deposits 
in the Alaska Peninsula-Cook Inlet 


region. R. M. Moxham, author of the 
report, states that three principal are- 
as of deposition have been found in 
the region: Katmai National Monu- 
ment, Augustine Island and the Veni- 
aminof-Aniakchak area. 

Occurrence of pumice in the Penin- 
sula-Cook Inlet region has been known 
for many years, but scientific infor- 
mation pertaining to particular de- 
posits is incomplete, due to only fairly 
recent demand for the material as a 
lightweight aggregate. 

The report, which also describes de- 
posits of voleanic ash on Kodiak Is- 
land and near Mt. Spur, has been 
placed on file in Geological Survey 
offices in Washington, D.C.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Juneau and Fairbanks, 
Alaska; and at the Bureau of Mines 
office, Anchorage, Alaska, where it 
will be available for use by the pub- 
lic. A limited number of mimeograph- 
ed copies have been prepared and 
may be obtained free on application 
to the Director, Geological Survey, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


Building Cement Plant 


PACIFIC PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
San Francisco, Calif., was recently 
given D.P.A. approval for a $3,000,- 
000 cement plant construction at 
Grants Pass, Ore. The project has 
been approved for a fast tax write-off. 
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Lime Shipments 


THE BUREAU OF 
that 7,478,000 tons 
products, an all-time 
shipped during 1950, which was ar 
18 percent increase over 1949 ship 
ments, and a 3 percent increase over 
1948, the previous record year. The 
geatest increases reported were for 
chemical and refractory limes. Build 
ing lime showed an 18 percent ir 
crease. Agricultural lime remained 
about the same. The average value 
per ton of both quick- and hydrated 
limes also remained about the same 
In 1950, quicklime averaged $10.57 per 
ton, as against $10.48 in 1949; |} 
drated lime amounted to $12.80 per 
ton in 1950, compared with $12.31 
1949. 


MINES reported 
of burned lime 


record, were 


1) 


Potash Deliveries 


THE AMERICAN POTASH 
announced that deliveries of 
in the first quarter of 1952, by the 
five major American producers, 
ed 664,751 tons, containing 380,84 
tons of K.O. This was an increas 
over the same quarter 


INSTITI 
potas! 


tota 


6 percent 


1951 


Fights City Regulations 


BRAEN’S Sons, which ha 


+ 
t 


SAMUEL 
operated a quarry on a 66-acre a 
in North Haledon, N.J., for 25 year 
has filed suit to set aside a new cit 
ordinance regulating quarries ar 
setting a $10,000 annual 
The new ordinance regulates hours 
quarry operation and _ sets 
other requirements in addition to the 
annual license fee 


license fee 


vario 


Cover Picture 


BUILDEX, INC., has built a new € 
panded shale aggregate plant at Ot 
tawa, Kan. The plant is designed f 

straight-lin« 
#} 


1O 


material 


IE The raw n 


“rf “ 
ue BO OK terla proce 
ves? , pry 

| PHODT USS ing sectior 





i two ur 

system. Eacl 
init of tk 
svstem is ae 


signed to produce 300 cu. yd. of 
ished material per day. The cover 
picture shows the 125-ft. kilns and 
portion of the firing room. Detail 
the plant are found on page 101 
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NEWS 





Lime Hauling Exempted 


THE TRANSPORTATION DIVISION of 
the O.P.S. in Washington, on April 
16, issued a ruling which decontrols 
the hauling and spreading of agri- 
cultural liming materials. This, how- 
ever, does not change Regulation No. 
77 which governs the ceiling price 
of agricultural limestone. The selling 
price cannot be raised above the ceil- 
ing price established under the regu- 
lation without first obtaining permis- 
sion from O.P.S. 


Kaiser Acquires 
Perlite Operation 


KAISER GYPSUM, division of Henry 
J. Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif., has 
announced the acquisition of the 
Dant, Ore., properties of the Dan- 
tore division of Dant & Russell, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., to augment the com- 
pany’s current line of construction 
products. 

The Dantore quarry and plant, sit- 
uated on the banks of the Deschutes 
river, 13 miles east of Maupin, Ore., 
produces mineral acoustical tile, light- 
weight plaster aggregate and trowel 
coat fines. 

Acquisition of these properties 
gives Kaiser Gypsum what is said to 
be the only plant in the country us- 
ing perlite aggregate as a base for 
mineral acoustical tile, and one of 
the first to introduce perlite materi- 
als in the construction field. An ex- 
pansion program is now underway to 
increase plant capacity to serve the 
construction industry more fully and 
to increase distribution of these prod- 
ucts in national markets. 

The quarry has a high-grade per- 
lite ore supply, said to be sufficient 
for 50 years of continuous operation 
at present plant capacity. 

The plant, constructed in 1947, in- 
cludes the main aggregate and tile 
building, rod mill, conveyor, wet ore 
storage and auxiliary buildings, ware- 
house, dryer, electric substation and 
company dwellings for plant person- 
nel. 

Charles Purvine and William Good- 
rich, formerly with Dant & Russell 
Sales Corp., will be the company’s 
tile and aggregate representatives 
for the Northwest, with home offices 
in Seattle and Portland, under the 
supervision of Walter Lord, Kaiser 
Gypsum’s Northwest district sales 
manager. 


Portland Cement Tests 


“CHANGES IN CHARACTERISTICS of 
Portland Cement as Exhibited by 
Laboratory Tests over the Period 
1904 to 1950” was the subject of a 
paper presented by H. F. Gonnerman 
and William Lerch, at the 1951 an- 
nual meeting of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

The first part of the paper de- 
scribes the changes in composition, 
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fineness and strength-producing char- 
acteristics of Type I portland cement 
as exhibited by laboratory tests made 
from 1904 to 1950. 

The second section includes compo- 
sition, fineness, strength-producing 
characteristics, volume change, heat 
of hydration and sulfate resistance of 
the five types of portland cement 
covered by A.S.T.M. Specification 
C150. 

The paper has been printed in book- 
let form as A.S.T.M. Special Techni- 
cal Publication No. 127 and contains 
56 pages with numerous tables and 
graphs included. Copies may be ob- 
tained from American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penn., for $1 each. 


D.P.A. Certificate 


OREGON PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Portland, Ore., has received a D.P.A. 
certificate entitling it to a 60 percent 
tax write-off in five years on a 
$5,244,910 expansion program. The 
company, however, does not plan to 
start construction immediately. Un- 
der the terms of the certificate, 18 
months are allowed in which to take 
advantage of the permit. 


Ilinois Fluorspar 


ILLINOIS STATE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
has announced the publication of Bul- 
letin No. 76, a 147-page book on 
geology of the fluorspar deposits of 
the state. Topics discussed include 
the general geology of the Illinois 
fluorspar district; history, production 
and uses of fluorspar; mining, mill- 
ing and prospecting methods. Price 
of the book is $1 per copy, payable 
in stamps. Public libraries, residents 
of and/or taxpayers in Illinois may 
obtain single copies free of charge 
($.12 postage) until August 1, 1952. 
Orders should be sent to Illinois State 
Geological Survey, Urbana, III. 





Coming Conventions 


June 13-15, 1952— 

Concrete Products As- 
sociation of Washington, 
23rd Annual Summer Meet- 
ing, Harrison Hot Springs, 
B.C., Canada 


June 23-27, 1952— 

American Society for 
Testing Materials, 50th An- 
niversory Meeting, Hotels 
Statler and New Yorker, 
New York, N.Y. 


September 3-6, 1952— 
American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Industrial Min- 
erals Division, Fall Regional 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 
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Portland Cement Produ: :ion 


THE PORTLAND CEMENT IN 
produced 18,095,000 bbl. of 
cement in March, 1952, as 
to the Bureau of Mines. This 
decrease of 3 percent compars 
the output in March, 1951. Mi 
ments totaled 15,993,000 bb! 
crease of 10 percent over the 
1951, figure, while stocks w: 
percent above the total for th 
month in 1951. Clinker prod 
during March, 1952, amount 
19,959,000 bbl., an increase of 
cent compared with the corresp: 
month of the previous year. T} 
put of finished cement during \ 
1952, came from 151 plants locat 
36 states and in Puerto Rico. D 
the same month of 1951, 18,7 
bbl. were produced in 150 plant 


Distribution Plant 


PERMANENTE CEMENT CoO., 
land, Calif., recently announce: 
opening of a 7000-bbl. bulk dist 
tion plant on Kodiak Island, Ala 
This will be the company’s third 
tribution plant in Alaska, aug: 
ing a 30,000-bbl. distribution 
at Anchorage and a 2000-bb! 
at Fairbanks. Bulk cement wi 
delivered by barge to the K« 
plant from Permanente’s Ss 
Wash., plant. 


Asbestos-Cement Pipe 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDA 
has announced the publicatior 
booklet on “Effect of Exposure 
Soils on the Properties of Asb« 
Cement Pipe,” by Irving A. Der 
and Melvin Romanoff. The bo 
summarizes results of studies 
on two varieties of asbestos-cer 
pipe involving exposure for pe 
up to 11 years, to 15 different 
ranging from well aerated types 
cient in water-soluble salts, to 
poorly aerated types containing | 
concentrates of soluble material. 
fects of exposure to soils on mecha 
al and physical properties of asbestos 
cement pipe are indicated by m« 
urements of hydrostatic burst 
pressure, crushing strength, w 
absorption, apparent specific gravit 
and observations of the conditior 
the surface of specimens remov 

The booklet may be obtained fr 
the Superintendent of Docume: 
U.S. Government Printing Of 
Washington 25, D.C., for $.15 eac} 


Moves Offices 


GRAVEL PrRopuctTs Corp., Buff: 
N.Y., has announced the removal! 
its offices from 374 Delaware St 
1 Austin St. The company recer 
completed construction of a two-st 
office and a garage for housing 
mixing trucks. Cost of the new c 
struction was estimated at more t! 
$100,000. 
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Foreign Cement Production 


Union oF SouTH AFRICA: The ce- 
ituation in Natal province has 
so acute that an appeal has 
ade to the Minister of Econom- 
\ffairs to reintroduce the system 


f import permits for overseas ce- 
nent in an effort to overcome the 
prevailing shortage. Resumption of 


ement imports on a national basis 
to be subsidized by a levy on all ce- 
nent in the Union is being urged. 

Building has been resumed on the 
ew cement plant at Port Shepstone, 
ifter a delay of three years, due to 
the cement shortage. When completed, 
the plant will have an annual capacity 
f 200,000 tons of cement. Large de- 
nosits of limestone, as well as ample 
supplies of dolomitic limestone, are 
said to have been found in the area. 

CANADA: Cement production in 
Canada, for the year 1950, amounted 

16,698,487 bbl., which was an in- 
rease of nearly 1,000,000 bbl. over 
the preceding year. Imports of cement 
lecreased from 2,284,000 bbl. to 1,386- 
216 bbl., while exports increased from 
9,212 bbl. to 23,910 bbl. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: As a result 
if recent expansion, the local cement 
plant is now able to supply most of 
the country’s requirements for stand- 
ird-type portland cement. 

IRAQ: The Iraq Cement Co., Ltd., 
Baghdad, produced 63,000 metric tons 
f cement during 1950. An additional 

In of 350-ton daily capacity has 
een ordered by the company, but it 
s not expected to be in operation 
efore January, 1953. 

NoRWAY: Production of cement, 

hich totaled approximately 680,000 
tons in 1951, is to be increased to 
800,000 tons by 1955. Cement was 
placed back on ration in early 1950. 

COLOMBIA: Cement production in 
1950 totaled 4,272,000 bbl., an amount 

ch met all domestic requirements 

allowed an export of 72,000 bbl. 
Because of Barranquilla’s advantage- 
i location on the Caribbean coast, 
ch eliminates costly inland freight, 
t of the cement exported was pro- 
ed in that city. Venezuela was the 
ncipal buyer, with some shipments 
le to other nearby countries and 

the United States and Canada. 
GERMANY: Cement production in 
Federal Republic totaled 2,343,000 
tric tons during the first quarter 
1951 and 3,268,000 tons during 
second quarter. The industry re- 
ted that the demand increased 
ly the first five months of 1951, 
dropped sharply in June, and that 
elopments in the industry were un- 
factory in general. The capacity 
ost of the plants could not be 
zed fully because of lack of coal, 
increase in costs, difficulties in 
ining paper bags and a declining 
estic market, resulting in surplus 
ks in some districts. The declining 
ket was attributed to a slowing 
of operations in the building 
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Rock crusher in service of Army battalion constructing a supply road in Korea 


Crushing Plant Witha 
War Record 
PLANT, 


A CEDARAPIDS CRUSHING 
donated to the Army on December 22, 


1943, by Iowa Manufacturing Co. 
and employes, was rebuilt in 1950 
and is once more in the service of 


the Army, processing gravel for the 


Co. who lost his life in World War II 
It was built of parts donated by the 
company, with 8000 man-hours of 
work donated by employes in its as 
sembly. Named “The Spirit of Ceda1 
Rapids,” the plant saw service in the 
China-Burma-India theater in World 
War II and was also used at Lingay 
en Gulf in the invasion of the Philip 


pines. When the plant arrived bac! 





construction of a vital supply road at Cedar Rapids in October, 1950 
to the summit of the famous hill, for overhaul and reconditioning, many 
Little Gibraltar in Korea. of the same employes who helped 

The 34-ton crushing plant was build the machine seven years before, 
originally built as a tribute to the again donated their ser es for re 
first employe of Iowa Manufacturing building it for service Korea 
industry, due to lack of funds. Fur- will include facilities for the pros 
ther declines are predicted. In the first tion of asbestos flues, roofing ar 
half of 1951, Western Germany im- other asbestos building materia 


ported 2228 tons of cement, valued at 
$62,000, but exported 818,054 tons, 
valued at $10,970,000. 

These reports were taken from 
Mineral Trade Notes, published by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Asbestos Pipe Plant 


KEASBEY & MATTISON Co., Ambler, 
Penn., has begun construction of an 
asbestos concrete pipe plant at Santa 
Clara, Calif. The plant, which will 
cost approximately $2,750,000, will 
represent the first unit of a large 
scale development planned on _ the 
company’s 26-acre site. Total invest- 
ment in the operation is expected 
to run to $5,500,000 during the next 
decade. 

Operation of the first unit is ex- 
pected to begin by April, 1953. Most 
of the plant’s production will be 
used for city water and sewage sys- 
tems. Other large consumers will be 
western oil companies which will use 
the pipe for carrying off brine water 
from oil wells. 

Additional units to be 


built later 
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Purchases Sand and 
Gravel Company 


& GRAVEL Ci 
been purchase 
Bliss and 


Schwart 


SCHWARTZ SAND 
Cleveland, Ohio, has 
by G. G. Garland, H. L. 
Stanley Dupont from K. V 
The company will continue to operate 
name. Mr. Garlar 


Z 


under the same 
president of the new company, wa 
formerly vice-president; Mr. B 


was named 
Dupont, marine superintendent 


vice-president and Mr 


Pavement Yardage 

AWARDS OF CONCRETE PAVEMEN 
for the month of April and for the 
first four months of 
by the Portland Cement Associa 
as follows: 


1952 are iste 


S 
ring ring 
Apri ¢ ae 
Roads 2,900,827 8,¢ 
Streets and alley 2,247,554 7 
Airport 37,682 
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Conveyor Design 


THE 7-MILE BELT CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
used in the construction of Bull Shoals 
dam in northern Arkansas carried 
successfully more than 5,000,000 tons 
of minus 6-in. crushed stone. Even 





Wood-constructed tower supports counter- 
weight for horizontally-mounted take-up pul- 
ley assembly 


though it has now been dismantled, it 
is worthy of some detail mention. The 
supporting frame for the 21 flights 
making up the assembly was of wood 
construction with a walkway on one 
side only. The legs of the A-frames 
were for the most part 3 x 4’s, hav- 
ing a concrete mud plate, with the legs 
strapped to the mud sills. The legs 
were on 10-ft. centers and the 2- x 6 
in. runners supporting the carrier and 
return rolls were bolted to the A- 
frames. On some of the shorter sup- 
porting members, nailed construction 
was used throughout 





At the unloading end of each flight 
was a horizontally-mounted take-up 
pulley that functioned through a coun- 
terweight. The “travel” of the take- 
up pulley was about 30 ft., allowing 
ample length for belt stretch (when 
starting) and other factors. The rails 
supporting the take-up pulley were 
mounted under the head assembly. 

The tower supporting the counter- 
weight was also of wood construction 
and consisted of two A-frames, about 
30 ft. high, with a concrete counter- 
weight. The three illustrations show 
the details of the construction. 

At the transfer points the stone 
dropped from a belt to a baffle plate 
which was placed so that the stone 
slightly reversed its direction of travel 
and then dropped almost vertically 
onto the offbearing belt. This practice 
is somewhat contrary to generally ac- 
cepted theories which hold that the 
material should travel in the direc 
tion of the offbearing belts. The open- 
ings at the transfer points were amply 
large so that there was rarely any 
piling up of the stone due to clogging. 


Calculating Heat Loss 
By W. F. Schaphorst 


A SIMPLIFIED METHOD for determin- 
ing heat loss when oil is used for fuel 
is as follows: 

(A) Multiply the percent CQ, in 
the stack gas by 5; to the product, add 
700; multiply the sum by 0.08. 

(B) Subtract the temperature in 
deg. F. of the air entering the fur- 
nace from the stack gas temperature 
and multiply the difference by the 
percent of carbon in the fuel. 

(C) Multiply the percent CO, in 
the stack gas by the B.t.u. value of the 
fuel per Ib. 


(D) Multiply (A) by (B 
vide the product by (C). The 
is the percentage of fue! los 

Thus, for example, if the h« 
of the fuel oil used under g¢ 
ers is 18,000 B.t.u. per lb.; 88 
of the oil is carbon; the flu 
tains 7 percent CO.; the 
temperature is 600 deg. F 
the heat loss up the stack 
CO,., and the temperaturs 
(600-75) 525 deg. F.? Sut 
in the above rules, we have 


(A) 7x5 = 35; 35 + 7 


735 x 0.08 58.8 
(B) 600 — 75 = 525; 5 
46,200 
(C) 7 x 18,000 126,006 
(D) 58.8 x 46,200 2,7 
702,700 126,00 


The fuel loss theref 
percent. 


Now let us assume that 
have been improved to the « 
the CO, becomes 12 percent 
stack gas temperature is re¢ 
500 deg. F. The temperatu: 
air entering the furnac« 
deg. F., hence the difference 
deg. instead of the former 5: 

Making use of the above 
the same way, it will be fi 
the fuel loss is now 10.5 pe: 
stead of the former 21.4 perc« 
question now may arise: H: 
fuel is saved by improving 
and the stack gas temperatu: 
answer is not 21.4 percent mi 
percent, or 10.9 percent, as 
mistakenly given as the an 

To make the point clear, 
that you burned 100 lb. of fue 
first problem, you lost 21.4 
or 21.4 lb. of fuel. It is that 
of fuel you want to save an 
entire 100 lb.; therefore, 21 





Left: Main bents consist of part bolted and part nailed construction. Right: Take-up pulley is mounted horizontally 
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the basis of this problem. Then, in 
the second problem, you lose only 10.5 
percent of the fuel, or 10.5 lb. You 
therefore save (21.4 lb. minus 10.5 
ib.) 10.9 lb. of fuel. To determine the 
nercentage saved, you divide the 10.9 
by 21.4, which gives a fuel saving of 
51 percent. In the form of a formula 
would be: 


Le 
vhere 

I percent loss of fuel before im- 
proving conditions; 
percent loss of fuel after im- 
proving conditions; 

S =—fuel saved as a result of im- 
proving conditions. 


Sand and Gravel Treatment 


IN THE MARCH, 1952, issue of Rock 
PropucTs (page 64) a method of 
treating sand and gravel for the re- 
moval of clay was described by Don- 
ald S. Phelps. In this method, the 
sand or gravel is fed into a pool or 
a classifier where water and a dis- 
persing agent are then added. The 
gravel is kept in motion to release 
the clay and allow it to be discharged 
over the weir with the water. The 
coarse material is delivered by the 





Sand and/or gravel 


Bin 
Water 
’ reagent 
Conveyor 


Classifier 
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Rake product Overflow 


‘7 
Sand and/or gravel Waste 
Storage 


Shipments 





Prospective flowsheet No. 1 


‘lassifier rakes as a deslimed product. 
The sand or gravel must be fed to 
the circuit at a fairly constant rate 
ind the addition of water must be 
made before the material gets to the 
lassifier. 

The author has now submitted the 

ompanying diagrams of two pro- 
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Prospective flowsheet No. 2 


sed flowsheets representing two 
ssible methods of treating sand and 
ivel. The methods are optional, 


depending on the amount of clay it is 
necessary to remove. 


Hard Facing 
Machinery Parts 

EVEN WITH all the durable and 
rugged qualities built into modern 
rock crushing and other rock prod- 
ucts machinery, severe usage will 


eventually take its toll unless steps 
are taken to keep the machinery con- 
stantly in top operating condition. 

A northwestern sand and gravel 
company, which uses hard-facing al- 





Feed screws of a double-spout bagging 
machine, at a perlite expanding plant, are 
hord faced every 8 to 10 weeks 


loys extensively in the maintenance 
of its machinery, reports that hard 
facing of machinery parts has re- 
duced maintenance costs and enabled 
a more steady production schedule. 
On an average, about 1500 Ib. of hard 
metal are applied to wearing equip- 
ment every year in this company’s 
three plants. 

For speed and economy, hard metals 
are applied wherever possible by elec- 
tric arc; deposit patterns developed 
vary from a single stringer bead to 
cross hatching or a solid deposit, de- 
pending upon the wear problem in 


each individual case. Single stringer 


beads of Stoody Self-Hardening 21 
are used for scoop lips, loader bucket 





Left: Close-up of exhauster fan blade on a loader used at a sand and gravel operation which 


points, conveyor bucket lips and sin 
ilar parts. On the bottom of drag 
line bucket runners and to back up 
a solid deposit on the points of 
shovel teeth, a series of stringer 
beads are said to be the most effec 
tive. Solid deposits are used to con 
bat wear on dragline bucket lips, the 
face of loader screws and crushe: 
jaw corrugation. On screen lips, side 
guides and power shovel buckets 
cross hatching is applied so that the 
material being handled will compact 
in the pattern to absorb much of the 
wear. Coated Stoodite is used to pro 
tect equipment parts subjected t 
more severe abrasive wear on part 
which cannot be conveniently inspect 
ed and faced, such as sand drag roll 
and back toggle seats of jaw crush 
ers. Hard facing was said to give the 
machine parts three to six time 
longer life. 

A western perlite expanding plant 
also reports reduced maintenance 
costs and increased efficiency of pro 
duction equipment through the _ us¢ 
of hard-facing alloys. Both Stood 
Self-Hardening 21 and Borod have 
been included in the company’s pre 
ventive-maintenance program. Self 
Hardening 21 is used mainly to pro 
tect baffles, wear-plates and elbows 
where wear in the handling systen 
is most severe; hard facing has re 
duced the possibility of cutouts and 
costly shut-downs for repairs. Feed 
screws of a double-spout bagging ma 
chine had been a major wear prob 
lem; these screws, which cost $60-70 
normally lasted about one week, but 
with hard facing, they are said t 
work effectively for over two months 
The procedure followed at present 
is to remove the screws every eight 
to ten weeks and touch them up wit! 


Borod 


has been hard faced. Right: Close-up of loader bucket shows bead of hard-facing alloy 
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Combination Drill 


MOBILE DRILLING, INc., 960 North 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has designed a combination drill rig 
offering all three types of drilling: 
rotary, auger and percussion. The 
machine is designed primarily as an 
auger-type machine and can be used 
in prospecting, seismic surveys, etc., 
through shale, hard pan, sand and 


gravel, clays and soft sandstone. The 





Drill rig mounted on a t-ton, four-wheel 

drive truck. Drill is shown in drilling position; 

hydraulic cylinder collapses into drill carriage 
for traveling 


B-36 drill has a hydraulic feed of 
approximately 8000 lb. pressure; the 
feed cylinder is located directly over 
the rotary turntable. 

The carriage of the drill and drill 
mast are of tubular construction. The 
drill mast telescopes together with 
the feed cylinder hydraulically to 
an operating height of 16 ft., and 
nests in the tube members of the drill 
carriage for cross-country travel with 
a maximum over-all height of 10 ft. 

The drill can be furnished with 
an auxiliary cat head, sand reel and 
special high pressure water pump. 
The maximum depth for auger drill- 
ing without water is approximately 
150 ft.; depth for rotary drilling with 
water is in excess of 300 ft. 

The B-36 can use either 3- or 4-ft. 
augers from a 3 to 10 in. diameter. 
It can also handle drill stems in 10-ft. 
sections. The unit can be mounted on 
any truck with a power take-off. Hy- 
draulic stabilizers take the drilling 
pressures off the tires while the drill 


94 





powered by 
the power take-off of the vehicle. 
Variable speed controls at the rear 
of the truck enable the operator to 
utilize the full power of the vehicle’s 
engine in drilling. 


Multiwall Bag 


KRAFT BaG Corp., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N.Y., has developed a 
special valve insert multiwall shipping 
sack, which is said to be primarily 
suited for chemical and fertilizer 
products. The manufacturer states 
that the valve insert does away with 
traditional I. C. sleeves, gives more 


is in use. The unit is 


positive valve closure, minimizes sift- 
ing, and permits cleaner handling. 





Tractor-Scraper Unit 


THE Hert Co., Road Machinery 
Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis., has an- 
nounced that commercial models of 
the 2C500 Heiliner are now available. 
The unit is equipped with a 13-cu. yd. 
scraper. Features include Heil’s Hy- 
dro-Steer, unobstructed visibility 
heavy-duty, two-shoe air brakes syn- 
chronized on both the tractor wheels 
and the trailing unit wheels, and 
speeds up to 25 m.p.h., even when 
loaded. A 165-hp. Model HRB600 
Cummins diesel engine powers the 
unit. 


Heavy-Duty Dump Truck 


THE WHITE Moror Co., Sterling 
Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis., has put 
into production a heavy-duty, 15-ton 
capacity, dump truck with the Super- 
Traction planetary-type drive axle. 
The planetary-type drive rear axle 
with the Sterling-White Super-Trac- 
tion differential divides the power 
delivered to each rear wheel accord- 
ing to the amount of traction exist- 
ing between the tire and the road 
surface. 

The chassis is powered by a 250-hp. 
engine and the transmission is of the 
ten-speed type. Maneuverability and 
ease of operation is said to be as- 
sured through the use of a hydraulic 
power-actuated steering gear. 
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Diagonal discharge spreader feed 


Vibrating Spreader Feeder 


SYNTRON Co., 450 Lexinet 
Homer City, Penn., has ann 
new style vibrating diagonal! 
spreader feeder. The feede 
up with a flat pan trough 
diagonal slot and powered by 
electromagnet drive. The latt 
be mounted either above 
the flat pan trough. The rate 
is controlled by a feed co 
in the separate contro! bo 


Stripping Shovel 


KoEHRING Co., Milwauke: 
has introduced a high-lift 
shovel. Using the same bass 
as the standard 2% i 
1005, the high-lift strippe: 
with a 50-ft. boom and 36-ft 
stick; this allows a maximu 
ing height of 40 ft. and a 
60 ft. with boom angle at 45 

Features of the high 
include a single dipper st 


2-Cu 








High-lift stripping shovel 
cable crowd and a twin bo» 
boom structure. In addition, 
can be converted for lift cran¢ 
line or clamshell operation. It 
handle dragline buckets of 2's 
cu. yd. capacity or clamshe 
of 3 to 4 cu. yd. 
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Variable speed drive g 
interchangeable with standard NEMA motors 





de 
thas Variable Speed Drive 
STERLING ELectric Morors, INC., 
5401 Anaheim-Telegraph Rd., Los An- 
geles 22, Calif., has announced a vari- 
able speed drive with mounting dimen- 
sions that are interchangeable with 
‘ NEMA standard motors. The drive 
consists of a variable speed transmis- 
sion with positively adjusted pulleys 
and an induction motor built in a 
single unit. The unit is available in 
single phase in 1-3 hp., and polyphase 
in 1-15 hp., with 2:1, 3:1 or 4:1 speed 
variation, and in dripproof, splash- 
proof and totally enclosed design. 
\\ 
Expands Screen Line 
- KOLMAN MANUFACTURING Co., 4200 
$i West 12th St., Sioux Falls, S.D., 
has announced the expansion of its 
Multiple-deck screens 
brating screen line to include a 
ger variety of single-, double- and 
P! triple-deck screens. Now available in 
Series C sereens are multiple- 
units 3 and 4 ft. wide and rang- 
H ge to 8 and 10 ft. lengths. Also add- 
; is a larger single-deck model, 42 
fs f vide and either 62 or 7 ft. long. 
3 Z = 
“% tlectrode Holder 
<# ['weco Propucts Co., P.O. Box 666, 
= vichita, Kan., has introduced a light- 
eight, 300-amp. electrode holder, 
wn as the Model A-732 Tweco- 


g holder. It features a lightweight, 
h copper alloy for maximum con- 
tivity, and the tip end insulators 
interchangeable. The holder will 
ndle y5- to ys-in. electrodes. The 
ding cable may be soldered or 
mped to the body of the holder. 





NEW MACHINERY 


Power Units 


THE OLIVER CorP., 400 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Ill, has added 
a heavier series of power units, the 
199, developing 73 hp., to the com- 
pany’s power unit line. Like the 
other units in the series, the 199 en- 
gines are available for gasoline and 
diesel fuels. 

The six-cylinder engine has a 4-in. 
bore, 4-in. stroke, and a displacement 
of 302 cu. in. Maximum continuous 
duty r.p.m. is 1800, with intermittent 
duty at 2000 r.p.m., and a governed 
speed range from 1200 to 2000 r.p.m. 
with close governor regulation. 


Bin Level Control Switches 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill., has added two units to its 
line of Tellevel automatic bin level 
control switches, the heavy-duty and 





Left: Heavy-duty bin level control switch 


Right: Explosion-proof control unit 


explosion-proof units. The units are 
designed so that a rising, or falling, 


level of material in bins deflects a 
pendant float actuating a micro 
switch. The explosion-proof unit is 


designed for operation where explo- 
sive dusts and vapors occur. The 
heavy-duty control unit, for materials 
above % in., has a steel housing to 
protect the switch mechanism and 
the standard plastic float ball is re- 
placed by a steel cone. 








Oil heat exchanger and oil clarifier 


Oil Heat Exchanger 
and Oil Clarifier 


LTp., 440 
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J-B ENGINEERING, INC., ao 
. . 2 ¢ i. * 
Seaton St., Los Angeles 13, Cali = a 
has developed a combination oil heat ea 
exchanger and oil clarifier for use ! + 
: fic = 
on diesel powered equipment. The => 
. . 1 “*9 
aluminum alloy unit, J-B-99, has a oo 
10 in. O.D., is about 30 in. in over bn 
e . . . 
all length, and is completely finned Nan 
wT . , . « fe 
The unit uses a _ replaceable filter > 
element consisting of a fibrous ma i! 
terial, which will filter down to 2-4 “—S 
microns. The combination unit i 5 
. . . ™ 
equipped with a by-pass valve so that J 
it can be installed in both full-flow | 
“guze-aieie ee 
and by-pass oil circulatory systen a 
“s. 
° a 
Crushing and = 
Screening Plant id 
+ ~ 
PIONEER ENGINEERING WoRKS, IN‘ 0 
Minneapolis 13, Minn., has announced ' 
7 


a 50-t.p.h. crushing and _ screening 
plant, the 33R Triplex, designed pri 
marily for use by the armed service 
in military construction. All convey 
and auxiliary equipment are 
mounted on the main plant units. It 
can be placed in operating positior 
conveyors positioned, with the 
use of hand tools and plant mounte 

winches and hydraulic rams, an it 

portant factor in military operatior 


ors 


ete.,. 





Crushing and screening plant for military construction 
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Scraper attached to rubber-tired tractor 


Scrapers 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co., Peoria 
8, Ill, has announced a pair of new 
scrapers for use with the DW10 trac- 
tor. The No. 10 scraper is somewhat 
lighter than before, with a capacity 
of 7 cu. yd. struck, 9 cu. yd. heaped 
and 11.5 tons maximum carrying 
capacity. For heavier applications 
where a pusher is more important, 
the No. 15 scraper has a capacity 
of 10 cu. yd. struck, 13 cu. yd. heaped 
and 17 ton maximum capacity. 

The scrapers are similar in basic 
design. Both have a flat, double-bot- 
tom bowl of high tensile steel. A 
stinger blade with reversible cutting 
edge is standard equipment. Cable 
rigging provides for positive loading 
and ejection. Air brakes are synchro- 
nized with the tractor brakes. 


Blasting Unit 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO., 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., 
Pittsburgh 8, Penn., has introduced 
a multiple-shot blasting unit which 
will fire up to ten shots simultane- 
ously. The unit weighs one lb., meas- 
ires 2% x 2% x 4% in., and is 
carried on the belt by means of a 
snap-on clip 

There is no danger of accidental 
firing, the manufacturer says, as the 
wiring circuit is completely insulated 
from the battery container; and since 
the unit is capacitor-operated, the 
full charge is dissipated with each 
shot, eliminating misfires. The top 
of the battery container and the push 





Multiple-shot blasting unit 


96 


button lead retainers also are in- 
sulated. 

The firing plug is equipped with 
brass contact terminals. Lead wires 
are held firmly in the firing plug by 
spring-loaded retainers. When lead 
wires are inserted and the firing 
plug pressed into the battery con- 
tainer, a neon light glows at the top 
of the case to indicate a full charge 
in the capacitor. 


Automatic Welder 


PENN TooL & MACHINE Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill., has introduced an automatic 
welder and resurfacing unit, called 





Automatic welder and resurfacing unit 


the Conservall, which welds or re- 
surfaces any part requiring a _ hori- 
zontal pass. With the addition of a 
power driven, variable speed Berkeley 
Rotator, the unit will resurface cir- 
cular work. 

Welding length and space between 
welds are automatically controlled 
and indexed by cams which are quick- 
ly adjusted to handle any type track. 
The resurfacing operation is done by 
the submerged arc method. 

The standard Conservall is 30 ft. 
long, being made up of three 10-ft. 
sections. Each section is complete 
with work table or trough and rail 
for supporting the travel carriage 
and rack. The welding head is sup- 
ported by machined slides which pro- 
vide vertical and horizontal adjust- 
ments to meet welding or resurfac- 
ing requirements without shifting 
the work piece. A 5-ft. carriage track 
extension permits moving the welding 
head over the Rotator when circular 
work is to be handled. 
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Discharge Diaphragm | 
Grinding Mills 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUPFA 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 
nounced an improved discha 
phragm for its grinding mi! 
tures of the diaphragm includ: 
lifting wings to promote b« 
charge conditions of materia 
it passes through the slots 
grate sections, grate sections 
ed on ends and under ea 
bodies of bolts protected fro: 
by bosses, heavily ribbed gra 
tions and center wearing pla 
a filler bar which makes pos 
removal of the grate sectior 
disturbing the adjacent shel! 

The center wearing plat: 
with the grate section to 
from rapid wear at the bolt 
Conversion from one level to 
is said to be simple since 
rangement permits the grat: 
to be removed without first 
off the center wearing plat: 
intermediate or low level ty 
diaphragm mills, the unperf 
section is a separate plate. 

The improved discharge dia 
is being used on new 7-, 8-, 9 
and 10%-ft. A-C mills. Diap! 
of existing mills can be n 
the company says, to incor 
some of the features of the 
phragm, such as the fille: 
the ribbed grate section. 


Ball Bearings 

SKF INpustrRigs, INc., P 
phia 32, Penn., has annou 
development of sealed bal! 
that are interchangeable wit! 
ventional bearings. Known as 
Red Seal bearings, the sea! 
of Du Pont Fairprene and 
to be unaffected by petrol 
lubricants, normal operating 
peratures, or ageing. The 
tends below the steel retaining 
forming a flexible lip which 
touches a smooth, uniform 
of the inner ring. Retaining 
have circular-formed ribs fo: 
er rigidity. The bearings ars 
plied in standard single-row 
widths and are available wit! 
combination of snap rings an 
shields. 


Adds to Pump Line 


RicE Pump & MACHINE Co., 


ton, Wis., has announced the ad: 
of three larger sized pumps, the 
30M, and 40M, to its line of self-} 
ing centrifugal pumps. The desis 
these units includes cartridg: 
shaft seals, open-type noncloggins 


pellers, hardened steel wearing | 


built-in check valves and straight 
flow of water through the su 
openings to the impeller. The p 
are available mounted on skids, | 


matic-tired wheels or steel whe« 
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Bag Holder 

RICHARDSON SCALE Co., Clifton, 
v.J., has announced a self-locking 
Cam-Grip bag holder for use in filling 





Self-locking bag holder 


bags with such bulk materials as ce- 
ment, perlite, vermiculite, chemicals, 
ete. The self-locking grip is designed 
to suspend 50-, 80- and 100-lb. multi- 
wall paper bags while being filled. It 
comprises a bag-holding mechanism 
mounted on a spout which the user 
bolts or welds to the hopper or bin 
outlet. When releasing a filled bag, 
a semi-circular release bar is pushed 
ip, releasing the cams and allowing 
the bag to drop to a conveyor or skid. 


Heavy-Duty Lubricant 


D-A LuBRICANT Co., INc., 1331 
West 29th St., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
announced the development of a 
heavy-duty, lithium-base lubricant, 
D-A Lithium. It is claimed that the 
combines the advantage of 
positive water resistance with a high 
melting point, and will not harden 
n bearings or separate in storage. 


grease 


Interchangeable 
Hub Sprocket 


Fort WortTH STEEL AND MACHIN- 
eErRY Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has de- 
veloped an interchangeable sprocket 

fit its “QD” V-belt sheave hub. 
The sprocket is taper bored to re- 
ceive the tapered hub. Bolts are pro- 

led to pull the sprocket onto the 
tapered split hub for a tapered drive 
embly and a _ positive press fit 
the shaft. Tapped holes in the 
rocket permit the use of pull-up 
ts as jack screws to break the 
ered fit when dismounting the 
rocket. These sprockets are avail- 
in % through 1% in. pitch. 


Storage Battery 


HICAGO ForGING & Mrc. Co., 1317 
North Ave., Chicago 22, IIl., has 
licensed to manufacture the Var- 
battery, a British-designed prod- 
which is claimed to minimize 
osion and vibration damage and 
inate plate shedding and _ buck- 


The sludge chamber commonly pro- 
vided to hold shed material and un- 
absorbed acid has been eliminated. 
The plates extend the full length of 
the case. Conventional wood or fiber 
glass separators have been replaced 
with Varlenite, a patented material 
adapted from diatomaceous silica. 
Made in sheets and placed between 
the plates, the cushion holds the 


plates together, which is said to 
minimize plate shedding and _ buck- 
ling. 


One-Unit Bogie Wheel 


STERLING STEEL CASTING Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill., has announced produc- 
tion of a one-unit bogie wheel (roller) 
for crawler-type tractors. The roller 
comes completely assembled, including 
bearing adjustment and lubrication. 
A positive seal keeps out foreign ma- 
terial. An exclusive Sterling locking 
device is said to assure bearing ad- 
justment and alignment at all times. 


Centrifugal Screen 


NORDBERG MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., has developed a 
high capacity unit for sharp separa- 
tion of wet or dry materials, the 
Symons V screen, which combines a 


centrifugal action with a gyratory 
movement. 
The cylindrical screen, mounted 


vertically, is 3 ft. high, 12 ft. in 
circumference, and is completely en- 
closed. The actuating mechanism is 
mounted on roller bearings and the 
vertical frame is constructed of stand- 
ard steel shapes and plates. A cupped 
feed plate with radial vanes sets a 


little below the upper edge of the 
drum. 
Materia! to be screened enters 


through an opening in the top of 
the frame and is impinged by the 
feed plate against the inner surface 
of the drum. The oversize particles 
are held against the screen for a 
brief interval with the fines passing 
through. Using 14 gyrations to one 
drum rotation, each gyration of the 
drum produces an inward deflection 
of the material being screened. This 
frees the holes in the screening sur- 





centrifugal ac- 


screen combines 
tion with gyratory motion in separation of 
material 


Cylindrical 


face for the passage of undersize at 
the next contact and permits the ma 
terial to drop a short distance. This 
process is repeated until the particle 
either goes through the cloth or is 
discharged as oversize. 

When used for wet screening 
water sprays are mounted in the 
lower assembly with sprays imping 
ing upward and outward. In dry 
screening the natural fanning actior 
carries the “air float” fines through 
with the undersize. The screen is 
built with various types of discharge 
bases, either wet or dry depending 
upon installation requirements 


Portable Plant 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORP., di 
vision of Pettibone Mulliken Corp 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has added the 


880 Senior “R” to its Gravelmaste1 


series of portable crushing, screer 
ing and loading plants. 
The plant features a 10- x 36-ir 


roller bearing jaw crusher, 30-ir 
dia. x 22-in. face star gear rolle 
bearing roll crusher, and a 4- x 10-ft 
2%%-deck inclined gyrating scree! 


The plant is driven by a single 115 
to 125-hp. power unit mounted or 
side drive 


the plant, or by a separate 
through a universal joint 
from separate truck mounted power 


connectiol 





Portable crushing and screening plant 
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Tailings 








Left: General view of dam and pipeline extending across the top of it. Right: This section of pipeline extends to the back areas of th 
the main pond is at the right. The line is supported across the wing of the lake by tailings 


Producing Agstone by Wet Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. processes dolomitic limestone containing galena to 
recover lead and agstone. Tailing control dam built of waste material 


S' JOSEPH LEAD Co., the nation’s 
leading producer of lead, has large 
holdings and operations in southeast- 
ern Missouri. It is also a large shipper 
of agstone, but of primary interest 
here is the method the company de- 
veloped for what might be called a 
“riskless” method of impounding tail- 
ings or mill rejects. The method is one 


that also lends itself ideally to the 
rock products industries, for as a 
rule these have large but variable 


amounts of strippings to dispose of. 
The plan was adopted at the Federal 
mill of the company. As agstone re- 
covery is also a preliminary step in 
the tailing control, this information 


SLIGHT SLOPE TO POND 
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By WALTER B. LENHART 


should be of interest to agricultural 
limestone producers who wash their 
stone and thereby have a wet material 
to recover. The tailing control scheme 
is also a cheap one as an attendant 
is not required except for short “dam 
raising periods,” or periodic inspec- 
tions by the supervisory members. 


From the underground workings 
there is a considerable amount of 
waste rock that must be hoisted to 


the surface for disposal, this material 
ranging from fines to minus 28-in. 


PILED ROCK TO ACT 
AS GUARD RAIL 


RIPRAP TO PREVENT 
WASHING 


DOWNSTREAM 


ROADWAY 











Fig. 1: Cross section of Davis Creek dum used in tailings control 


OR 
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rock. This 
of the dam. 

The operators of this tailing 
consider that the dam was | 
tically without cost as the mat 
in it would have had to be 
of anyway and that the cost 
reclaiming for milling is offset 
lower power requirements beca 
decreased pumping heads. F 
more, water from this pond 
pumped to the large storage 
a higher elevation) during pe: 
low power demands. 

The mill has a capacity 
t.p.d. The ore, a dolomitic 
containing galena as the 
is processed by a combination 
bling for the coarser sizes and 
tion for the finer. Therefore, tl 
ings are a composite of the 
processing techniques and ha 
following screen analysis 


rock forms the 


lead 1 





Cumulative percent 


Mesh by weight 

20 4.0 

28 10.8 

35 23.5 

48 16.4 

65 47.2 

100 57.4 

150 65.1 

200 71. 
Minus 200 100.0 

The pulp containing 50 

solids goes to the tailing 
the rate of 3300 g.p.m. throus 
12-in. dia. steel pipeline. Ths 
4800 ft. long and the maximun 
head is 78 ft. The joints ars 
and there are no sharp bends 
expected life of the pipe is 7 
years. The pulp is pumped 
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ne by centrifugal pumps with 
umps in series and with three 
ets available, or a total of nine 
pumps, not all of which are used at 
the same time. The pumps are all at 
the mill end. In one battery there is 
a 10-in., 10-in. and an 8-in. pump. This 
battery does most of the work. The 
other pumps are 8 in., 10 in. and 10 in., 
and a 10-in., 8-in., 8-in. group. Both 
Morris and Pettibone Mullikin pumps 


are used. 


tne hi 
three 


Construction of Dam 


Near the mill, which is located at 
Flat River, Mo., about 8 miles south 
of Bonne Terre, is a small stream 


ocally referred to as Davis creek. 





Clear water is drawn off over weirs at this 
intake tower. As the tailing dam grows in 
height, the concrete section will be raised 
so the reinforcing rods are left projecting 
above the present structure 


Damming of this stream was first 
considered and the various plans sub- 
mitted ranged from a concrete barrier 
toa dam made from the tailings alone. 
These ideas were all abandoned be- 
cause of danger from flash floods. The 
watershed drained by Davis creek 
“overed about 3600 acres, mostly hill 
and with steep valleys. The maximum 
rainfall observed was 3.36 in. in one 
That section under and near 
the damsite is a dolomitic limestone 
covered with sand and gravel, with 
most of the pond’s basin being a shale. 
Downstream are important bridges, 
business establishments and some resi- 
lences. The drainage is pear-shaped 
and about x 3 miles along its 
greatest dimensions. 
fo start the construction of the 
m a slot was cut in the gravel soil, 
asuring 270 ft. long, 16 ft. wide 
1 5% ft. deep, following the ap- 
‘ximate center line of the proposed 
n. This excavation was to bedrock, 
t it exposed some gravel-filled chan- 
s. The slot was filled with minus 
-mesh material from the older tail- 
pond then in operation. All sod 
| brush was removed from the rest 
the underdam structure. 
‘ext, plus 2-in. waste rock was pre- 
ed from a grizzly and the larger 
were used to make a level fill 
it 12 ft. wide at the top and 550 
ong. The maximum height was 36 
and required about 25,000 cu. yd. 
vaste rock. The idea of the screen- 
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Fig. 2: General layout of dam and tailings pipelines. When pipeline ‘'B” is used the steel 
plate over the Y-connection is removed so that tailings will flow out over the top of the dam 
to be used in building it higher. The sketch in the lower right shows the Y-connection 


ed stone was that a high percentage 
of voids would permit a relatively rap- 
id escape of some of the flood waters 
and that the static head as well as 
the velocity through the mass would 
drop fast enough to reduce the 
chances of washing at the toe of the 
structure. This plan has worked just 
as designed. 

Before sealing the dam a water re- 
covery tunnel was built of reinforced 
concrete. The tunnel was built in a 
slot about 800 ft. long dug through 
the west end of the dam. Provisions 
were made at the upper or inlet end 
for an inlet tower, also of concrete. 
This concrete tunnel is rectangular 
in shape and divided into three paral- 
lel drainage sections, one of which is 
connected to a set of pumps for water 
recovery purposes. The other two 
drain clear water into the area below 
the dam. 

By referring to Fig. 1, it becomes 
more easily understandable how the 
dam was built. After the plus 2-in. 
minus 28-in. fill was built as previ- 
ously described, minus 2-in. materia] 
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Fig. 3: General details of overflow structure 
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ipstream face 
the 
material 

mill rejects 
approxi 


was dumped over the 
of the dam until all 

was buried. This finer 

then covered with older 
called “chats” which 
mately plus 20 mesh 
(12 mm. jig tailings). This type « 
construction with the large void areas 
downstream prevented any large 
static heads from developing due t 
leakage through the face of the dan 
The next step was to pump table tai 


coarse rocl 


was 


were 
minus % IW 


ings that were minus 20 mesh but 
containing a minimum of the fine: 
sizes. After the bed of table tails 


na 


regular mill tails were pumped a 
placed over the upstream face 


Tailings Disposal 
most of tne 
that Rock 


described 


In marked contrast to 
tailing disposal systems 
PRODUCTS has 
current tailings are not pumped cor 
tinuously to the damsite. This is done 
only when “dam raising” is desired 
Otherwise the tailings are pumped ti 


previously 


the back areas of the 91 %-acre set 
tling pond where they are sim} 
dumped. Thus no special attentior 


need be given to the disposal syste 
for ample free-board is available at 
the dam itself to take of leve 
fluctuations. It is estimated that 


care 
this 
tailing pond will store approximate 

the equivalent of 60,000,000 tons of 
dry solids. When it is desired t 


O ralst 


the dam, additional waste roc} 
trucked in for the downstream sectio1 
and the area is built up 5 to 10 ft. A 
shorter leg of the main pipeline 
connected to the main line by a ¥ 
no valve being used. This short leg 
extends across the dan Hole 2 
in diameter are burned in the bot 
tom of this pipe on &-ft. centers. At 
each hole there is a strap or band 
soft steel around the pipe, to whict 
is riveted some old piece of convevt 
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Left: One of the five pits for agstone, with elevated pipeline. This pile is completed and is draining and air drying before shipment. Right 





agstone pile is just being started. Note the elevated pipeline and walkway and the railroad spurs between the piles 


belting. The bands are held in place 
loosely by %- x 6-in. bolts, but when 
it is desired to stop the flow of pulp 
through that orifice, two oak wedges 
pull the band up securely against the 
opening. Wood chips do not cause any 
stoppage of these holes as they are 
removed in the mill thickeners. This 
pipe is filled with water before tail- 
ings are sent through it. 

The pipeline is kept close to the 
ground and is supported by steel tri- 
pods made from worn-out diamond 
drill rods. A mud board is used under 
the leg of each tripod; these are not 
salvaged. When the tripods have be- 
come buried so deep as to be of little 


use, they are recovered by a tractor 
for reuse. The drill rods are 10 ft. 
long and about 2 in. O.D. Used 2-in. 
pipe is also used for the tripods. The 
tripods are on about 40-ft. centers. 
When it is desired to raise a section 
of the pipeline, the tailing disposal 
crew raises sections progressively 
with a 1% -ton chain block. In this 
manner, none of the pipeline support- 
ing structure is lost by becoming 
buried in the tailings except the 2- 
x 6-in. toe boards. Filling is first done 
between tripods. 

The concrete drainage tunnel at its 
upstream end controls the level of 
the liquid in the pond and, similar 

to some previ- 
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PLAN 
Fig. 4: Plan and elevation of agstone recovery piles. The piles reach 
about 20 ft. in height and are about 50 x 500 to 600 ft. Filling starts 
at “M” and is progressively filled toward “N.” The effluent, which 
is mostly non-settling fines flows out to a pump and is sent to the 
regular tailings pile. Two parallel sets of railroad tracks are between 
each pile; the dotted lines shown in the plan view are the pipelines. 
The piles are slightly circular due to the area available 
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ously described, it 
is designed to be 
built progressive- 
ly higher and 
higher as the 
height of the dam 
itself increases. 
Timbers are used 
as the weir gate 
for temporary 
water level con- 
trol but as the 
level of the wa- 
ter gradually 
rises, concrete re- 
places the timbers 
for permanent 
control. The gen- 
eral plan of this 
assembly is 
shown in the 
drawing (Fig. 
3). The water re- 
claimed from this 
pond is pumped 
to an older pond 
from which it is 
reused. This pond 
is at a higher ele- 
vation and near 
the east end of 
the Davis creek 
dam. 

The pulp at the 
Federal mill ap- 
pears to be a rel- 
atively fast set- 
tling material, 
but even so it is 


1952 


possible that during pond dan 

ing operations an unclear ef 
could result, as the intake e: 
the water reclaiming system i 

close to the upstream face of th: 
however, during that time the 
could be sealed off entirely unti 
raising was completed. 


5 


This 


Sub-freezing weather in the area 


has not impeded tailing pend op 


a 


tions and milling is on a 5-day, 24-hr 


basis with a shutdown on Saturday 


and Sundays. If a shutdown oc 
during cold weather the lines 
drained. 

The surfacing of the exposed 
tions of the dam with 2-in 
rock, especially those parts that 


dry out, is done to prevent wind er 
sion of the structure and its accomp: 


nying nuisance to the neighbor! 
That portion of the pond. nea: 
waterline at the time of insp: 
was solid and one could walk 

to the water’s edge. 


Agstone Processing 


As previously mentioned, ags 
is an important product of th 
eration. The mill tailings, aft 
extraction of lead, are not all 
for in addition to the major co: 
nents of calcium and magnesiun 
bonates, they contain significant 
tities of plant nutrients such as | 
ganese, cobalt, copper, boron, 
sium, ete. There is great need 
these elements in both plant and 
mal growth. By proper selectio: 
control of particle size, a high q 
agricultural limestone is pro 
which meets the several 
federal requirements. Under a 
contract between St. Joseph Lea 
and the American Limestone ‘ 
Louis, Mo., this materia! is sold 
distributed extensively by the latt: 
the farming areas of Missouri, 
nois, Arkansas, Louisiana, Miss 
and Tennessee. 

For recovery of this materia 
sions of a tailing reclaiming sy 
have been developed. In a relati 
flat area alongside the mill, prov 


stats 


ntinued 








Buildex, Inc.'s new light- 
weight oggregate plant; I. 
to r. ore the receiving hop- 
per for raw material, raw 
materi! storage silos, kiln 
dust chombers, dust collec- 
tors, quenching towers, 
kilns, kiln firing room, cool- 
ers, bloated material silos, 
conveyor and crusher 
house, finished material 
storage silos, and loading 
facilities 





{ _—: INC., a company recently 
organized to produce and market 
lightweight aggregate and other 
building materials, is operating a 
new expanded shale aggregate plant 
vated in the east central part of 
Kansas on U. S. Highway 59, about 
a mile and one-half south of the city 
— mits of Ottawa (60 miles southwest 
‘ Kansas City, Mo.). The location is 
ideally suited for supplying the users 
: of lightweight aggregate in Kansas, 
' yestern Missouri, southern Nebraska, 
northern Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
The plant is served by two major rail 
nes, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe, and the Missouri Pacific. A second 
terial highway near the plant pro- 
les excellent facilities for truck de- 





veries. 
‘he factors that were carefully 
idered in deciding upon the plant 
tion were: (1) proximity to plant 
an adequate supply of raw ma- 
(2) a central location to the 
narket to be served; 
excellent rail facil- 
and highways for 
sportation and 
ow cost fuel sup- 
r firing the kilns. 
he opinion of the 
any engineers, 
important fac- 
were adequately 
filed in the choice 
Ottawa location. 
nearly two years 
e the final selec- 
f the plant site, 
eting surveys 
carefully pre- 
and many ex- 
tory and drilling 
tions were con- 
1 with the coop- 
on of the Kansas 
Geological 








Sur- 





vey, in order to find the right shale 
bed for the raw material. 

Many large samples of shale were 
collected, preliminary laboratory 
analyses were made in the state geol- 
ogy department, and final test runs 
were made on the materials in a 30-ft. 
long pilot plant kiln. The materials 
that were bloated or expanded were 
prepared in commercial sizes, test 
building block were made in commer- 
plants, and final strength and 
physical properties were determined 
in commercial testing laboratories 
and the University of Kansas 
crete testing laboratory. The result 
of these investigations proved 
clusively that the Weston shale 
best for the manufacture of an ex 
panded shale aggregate. 

During the prospecting operations, 
large beds of Weston shale were found 
in the vicinity of Ottawa, Kan. Near 
ly every kind and type of plant mak 
ing an aggregate was personally in- 


cial 


coii- 


con 
Was 


Close-up showing the receiving hopper for raw material, raw material crusher 
house and raw material storage silos; dust collector is at extreme right 


tf poetti 
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m™| SHALE EXPANDED IN 
125-FT. ROTARY KILNS 





spected by the engineering depart 
ment, and after thorough studies a 
to plant investment, operating cost 
and the quality and uniformity 

the product, rotary kiln firing wa 


decided upon. The Ottawa _ locatio 
had the proper raw material, the rai 


and truck facilities, the proximity t 


the market, and was traversed 
large natural gas transmission line 
The plant site consists of a quarter 
section of land along the highw 


and the shale deposits are in the 
ter section next to the plant sit 
Plant Layout 
The choice of plant desigr 
in that it is along a 
flow, neither the rav 


material at any time 


material 
finished 
ing the ground. 
ters the plant at the south end, ar 
as finished mate: 


The raw mate 
1s loaded out 
at the north end. A 4-cu 





dragline is used for removir é 
burden on the sha 
bed. This overbur 
varies from 10 to 2( 
in thickne The st 
bed is blasted and i 
ed into 5-tor 
trucks for trar t 
tion to the plant 
an inclines 
leads to a recei\ 
hopper into wl 
raw materia j 
ed. 


From t he recelving 


hopper, the materia 
passed over a 4 
scalping screen, the 
dersize passing direct 
ly to the hopper fee 
ing a bucket elevat 
and the oversize pa 
ing to a crusher The 
crushed materia tne 
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Right: View of the kilns looking toward the raw feed end of the 
plant. Dust collectors, fans and quenching towers are clearly shown 


Below: Dragline operating in the 
shale pit. The haulage road leads 
to the plant in the for background 


joins the material passing through 
the scalping screen to be elevated to 
two intermediate storage hoppers that 
in turn feed the belt conveying the 
material to a secondary crusher. The 
plus 2-in. minus 4-in. material sized 
on another screen is crushed to minus 
3 in. by the secondary unit, the ma- 
terial then joining the undersize from 
the scalping screen. All is elevated 
to two storage silos 

The two storage silos for the 2-in. 
raw material hold about 600 cu. yd. 
each; they are 60 ft. high and 22 ft. 
in diameter and are of precast con- 
crete stave construction 


Dual Production Units 


The rest of the plant is built upon 
a two unit system. Each unit of the 
system is designed to produce 300 
cu. yd. of finished material in a 24- 
hr. day. From the bottom of the raw 
material silo, the material is fed onto 
a belt conveyor into the boot of a 
bucket elevator that discharges into 
a spout entering the kiln through 
the kiln dust chamber. Each kiln is 
8 x 125 ft. These are the longest 
kilns ever to be used in the manu- 
facture of a lightweight aggregate. 
Previously, kilns as long as 100 ft. 
have been used, but it was thought 
that the kiln heat balance could be 
improved with the additional 25 ft. 
The kilns have a pitch of % in. to 
the foot and are operated by a two- 
speed motor, driving the kiln either 
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at 1 or 1% revolutions per min. 

The raw material is preheated in 
the long kiln, and reaches the bloat- 
ing zone within 10 ft. of the dis- 
charge end. After leaving the kiln, 
the bloated material is discharged 
into a cooler. Each cooler is 50 ft. 
long and 66 in. in diameter, and turns 
at a speed of 3 r.p.m. The discharge 
end of the cooler is provided with a 
screen section 12 in. long, having 2-in. 
mesh and formed to the circumfer- 
ence of the kiln. The screen section 
removes the minus 2-in. material, the 
oversize going to a roll crusher. Both 
streams go to a common bucket ele 
vator for elevation to a storage silo. 
These silos are duplicates of those 
for the raw material. A double-deck 
vibrating screen on the top of each 
silo screens out a sized material that 





Bloated material being moved to the gyra- 
tory crusher for final crushing 
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could be used for concrete agg 
gate. This material can be discharg* 
into a spout so that it can be dro; | 
to a car or truck near the silo 
to ground storage. 

From the bottom of the bloat 
material silos, the material is 
charged onto a conveyor belt a | 
taken to a gyratory crusher wh: 
it is crushed to minus *% in. 7 
crushed material is then elevated 
the finished material silos. Ther« 
two silos for each unit, all the sa } 
size and construction as the raw 
terial storage silos. On top of 
first storage silo of each unit 
double-deck vibrating screen. At p 
ent two sizes are being made, 

in. minus %% in., and minus 
A conveyor carries the materia! f: 
the screen to the far bin, so t 
one bin holds the large size mat« 
and the other the minus ,*,-in. mats 
al. The oversize from the scre¢ 
top deck is spouted back to o1 
er feed. 








Shipping 
The loading facilities 
either truck loading or car load 
Each pair of silos is equipped 
gates opening into a reclaiming 
nel. A belt conveyor running in 
tunnel discharges into an eleva 
which in turn car load either a t: 
or car. Seales with automatic we 
ing are provijled for truck deliv ; 
and railroad cars are weighed 
Ottawa. The minus *%-in. mate! 
now being produced weighs aro 


consi 









































55 lb. per cu. ft. and has a gradation 
is follows: 


ype Percent passing -%4 in. 100.0 
: Percent passing No. 4 77.0 
. Percent passing No. & 53.3 
ate Percent passing No. 16 34.3 
a Percent passing No. 30 19.7 
al Percent passing No. 50 10.4 
Th Percent passing No. 100 5.0 
| Kiln Firing 
e Each kiln is provided with a com 
1 





nation natural gas and fuel oil burn- 
Natural gas is the fuel regularly 
ed, fuel oil only being used in the 
der winter months when the natur- 
gas supply is curtailed. Complete 
| oil storage, pumps, heaters, and 
auxiliary boiler are provided for 
purpose. The fuel oil supply is 

5 oil. Natural gas is supplied 
pressures varying 

n 2-5 p.s.i. and atomization for 
her fuel is supplied by means of 
speed centrifugal air compress 
operating at a discharge pressuré 
7 24 to 30 oz. These compressors 
y the primary air for combus 

and atomize the oil. This amounts 

25 percent of all the air that 
equired for complete combustion, 
balance of the air drawn 
the kiln by the draft 


the burners at 
oF 


Rabon th « 


bout 


being 


induced 


end of the kiln is 
means of 


he discharge 
ected to the coole by 
/ ovable hood that fits reasonably 
that all of the air drawn 
the kiln must come through the 
providing a cooling 


nt, so 


y cool. 
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medium for the hot ag- 
and at the 
same time an adequate 
supply of preheated 
air for complete com- 
bustion of the fuel. The 
cooler is lined with fire- 
brick for about one- 
third of its length. 
Z-bars are provided at 
regular intervals, act- 
ing as lifting bars to 
give the air a chance 
to sweep through the 
aggregate. The effec- 
tiveness of the cooling 
is shown in a _ reduc- 
tion in temperature of 
the aggregate from 


gregate 


Top left: Interior of kiln 
room showing the firing 
hood of one kiln 


Left: Instrument and elec- 
trical control panel in the 
kiln firing room 


Below: Truck loading facili- 
ties 






leaving the kiln 
to a temperature of about 125 deg. F. 
at the cooler exit. 

The hot or bloating zone of the kiln 


around 1900 deg. F. 


is maintained at a temperature of 
from 1950 to 2050 deg. F. The tem- 
perature of the gases leaving the kiln 
900 deg. F. and the tem- 
gases entering the 
dust collector and induced draft fan 
is maintained at less than 800 deg. 
F. by means of a tempering damper. 
The dust and gases from the kiln are 
drawn through a multiple cyclone- 
type dust collector by the induced 
draft fan. The fan discharge is pass- 
ed into a quenching tower before the 
gases are vented to the atmosphere. 
This equipped with spray 
nozzles and checkerwork to break up 
thoroughly saturate 
them. A system is provided 
to remove the that collects in 
the kiln dust chamber, the hopper of 
dust and the 
the bottom of 
The sluiceway 


is around 
perature of the 


tower 1s 
the gases and 
sluicing 
dust 
the regular collector, 
slurry that 
the quenching towers 


collects In 
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discharges into a reservoir where the 
dust is settled out and the water r« 
claimed for re-use in the sluicing sys 


tem. 


Instrument Control 


Instrument control panels are pro 
vided in the kiln firing rooms. Instru 
ments are record kiln 
ing zone temperature, kiln 
temperature, and the temperature of 
the gases entering the dust collector 
and fan. Firing is controlled radia 
matically and can be either manual 
or fully automatic. A multiple draft 
recorder provides readings of the 
draft at the back end of the kiln and 
the entrance to the fan. The 
draft damper as well as the tempe1 


used to bloat 


back end 


main 


j 


ing damper are electrically operated 
from the instrument panel in the kilt 


room. Signal lights indicate to the 
kiln operator that the raw materia 
is flowing into the kiln and that 


the bloated material is flowing into 
the storage silos. 

Electrical control panels are also 
located in the kiln firing room. Push 
buttons control all motors used from 


raw materia! into 
placing of the ex 


the feeding of the 
the kilns to the 

panded material into the storage silos 
The motors handling the raw materi 
al from the receiving hoppers throug! 
the elevators, conveyors and crushers 
into the material 
are controlled from a 
receiving end, and the motors operat 
ing the conveying, crushing and screen 
ing of the bloated material, as wel 
as storage and loading facilities, aré 
controlled from a panel at the finish 
ed end of the plant. Electrical circuit 


raw storage silos 


station at the 


are provided with interlocks, so that 
motors can only be started or stop 
ped in a predetermined sequence. The 
induced draft fan and kiln motor 


are exceptions. Emergency pushbut- 
ton stops are also provided. 

The 600 cu. yd. daily capacity of 
the plant will soon be reached. The 
product is marketed under the trade 
name of “Buildex.’’ Main offices of the 
company are located in Ottawa, Kar 


Volcanic Ash 

STUDIES by the 
Survey 
voleanic ash 





Kansa 


have re 


RECENT 
State Geological 


vealed the presence of 


deposits in 38 Kansas counties. The 
deposits range in thickness from a 
few inches to more than 30 ft. and 
were said to have been transported 
by wind many thousands of years ago 
from volcanoes somewhere in_ the 


Rocky Mountain belt. 
Principal uses of the ash, a 

duced commercially in Kansas, ha. 

sweepil 


been as abrasives, in 


pounds, in concrete mixtures, and a 


a ceramic glaze for Kansas potteri 
Studies are now underway to det 
mine other ceramic uses and to dete 


mine the value of the ash in the 
duction of lightweight aggregate, 
glass and ine? 


i tla? block, 
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Dragline loading hopper of portable field plant at Becker County Sand & Gravel Co.'s Fayette- 


ville, N.C., operation 


PORTABLE PLANT IN PIT TO REMOVE FINES | 


B" KER COUNTY SAND & GRAVEL Co., 
INc., at its Fayetteville, N.C., op 
eration uses a company-designed and 
company-built portable field plant of 
inusual design. The deposit has a 
high percentage of sand in it and the 
main purpose of the portable field 
lant is to scalp out some of these 
fines and return them to the pit 

As can be seen from the illustra- 
tions, the unit, which is driven by 
diesel-electric power, consists of a 
deck on which 
x 14-ft. dry Allis-Chalmers Ripl-Flo 


s mounted three 6 


vibrating screens mounted in a single 
row, above which is a steep hopper 


The oversize from the _ single-deck 
screens is carried on a boom conveyor 
and the material loaded to a fleet of 
three Heil and two Euclid bottom- 
dump trucks. The fines from the 
screen fall to a second and shorter 
boom conveyor and are returned to 
the pit. A Lima diesel-powered drag- 
line does the primary loading. The 
deposit has about 20 ft. of commer- 
cial aggregate in it, with a mar] form- 
ing the base. 

The platform is mounted on four 
crawler treads and the Lima drag 
line “inches” it along as needed. As 
the final washing and screening plant 





General view of the portable field plant, consisting mainly of three single-deck vibrating 
screens. Oversize is loaded to bottom-dump trucks (left) for delivery to belt conveyor over the 
river to main plant; the fines are returned to the pit (right) 
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De-sanded pit material is 
sent to the main plant 
over conveyor suspension 
bridge at Becker County 
Sand & Gravel Co.’s Fay- 
etteville, N.C., operation 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


has a capacity of 350 t.p.h. and wor! 
on a 11%-hr. basis, a considerable 
area is worked over monthly. T! 
relatively flat country also helps | 
duction. 

The deposit is located on the s 
bank of the Cape Fear river, a navis 
able stream that flows into the A 
lantic ocean near Wilmington, N. 
Three locks make it possible 











a 


The portable field plant is mounted on fou 
crawler treads and can be “inched” alon 
from spot to spot as needed 


boats of relatively shallow draft 
go as far upstream as Fayettevi 
The washing and screening plant 
on the opposite bank of the river 
The general plan of operatior 
to haul the pit-recovered mater 
about one-half mile, the distance 
pending on the location of the port 
able field hopper. The trucks unlo: 
to a storage pit which is design 
to let the field plant run 8 hr. pe 
day and yet have sufficient materi: 
to run the main plant two shifts 
necessary. A_ stiff-leg clamshel! 
available at this storage pit for ar 
intermediate handling of materia! 
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SAND AND GRAVEL 





steel bridge of substantial propor- 
tions has been built across the river 
and on this a catwalk is provided 
alongside the 24-in. Barber-Greene 
belt conveyor system used to deliver 
the material to the main plant. If 
no bridge had been provided a 9-mile 
haul would be necessary. 

The plant provides gravel, but 1 in. 
is the top size as the pit is predomi- 
nately finer aggregates. A _ rotary 
erubber screen does the primary 
ereening and sand is recovered by 
two 36-in. single Eagle screws that 
42-in. x 25-ft. tanks. Near 
loading point a vibrating 


operate in 
the final 


belt con- 


A steel bridge supports the 24-in. 

veyor that moves material from the deposit 

to the main plant on the opposite side of the 
river 


creen has been provided and more 
and can be wasted there if desired. 
All tailings from the plant are sent 
to a retaining basin and no appre- 
iable amount of solids is allowed 
to get into the river. Shipments go 
it by rail and truck. 
The Fayetteville operation is un- 
er the general management of the 
ompany’s southeastern office at Che- 
iw, S.C., where Earl Mullen is gen- 
al manager and M. C. Evans is 
eneral superintendent. C. W. Gelder 
superintendent of the Fayetteville 
eration and O. E. McNulty is office 
inager. 
Becker County Sand & Gravel Co. 
plants in North and South Caro- 
a. Locations are Cheraw, Cam- 
and Kathwood in South Caro- 
a and Marion and Fayetteville in 
rth Carolina. The main office of 


e company is at Crosby, Minn., 
m which the company operates 
aggregate processing plants. In 


e November, 1951, issue of Rock 
RODUCTS, page 78, we described the 
etroit Lakes, Minn., plant where a 
ew sand sizer—the only one in the 
orld to be used in a sand and gravel 
ant—was described. The Kathwood, 
».C., plant is currently producing all 
the sand required for the concrete 





Bottom-dump trucks unload to a storage pit at the belt conveyor which carries the material 
across the river to the main plant. A stiff-leg clamshell rig is available for intermediate handling 


in the large H-bomb plant near Aiken, 
S.C. (see Rock Propucts, May, 1952, 
page 68). 





A vibrating screen near the final loading 
point makes it possible to eliminate more 
sand from the product if desired 


Geologic Guidebook 


THE CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF MINES 
has announced the publication of Bul- 
letin 154, “Geologic Guidebook of the 
San Francisco Bay Counties—History, 
Landscape, Geology, Minerals, Indus- 
try and Routes to Travel.” The book, 
containing 392 pages, consists of con- 
tributions from 28 authors and is < 
semi-technical and authorative treat- 
ise of the geology, mineral resources, 
industries and history of the area. 

The section on “Mineral Industry” 
describes the rock and minerals used 
in the industries in the area and in- 
cludes building stone and aggregate, 
limestone, voleanic rock, serpentine, 
magnesite, diatomite, clay, quicksilver, 
salines, manganese, chromite and min- 
eral fuels. 

The book also includes more than 
300 photographs, drawings and maps. 
Copies may be obtained from the Cali- 
fornia Division of Mines, Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco 11, Calif., for $2.50 
per copy. 
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Permanente Annual Report 


PERMANENTE CEMENT Co., Oak- 
land, Calif., in its 1951 anrual report 
to stockholders, reported record pro 
duction and the highest sales and 
gross earnings in its history. Henry 
J. Kaiser, president, stated that the 
company had helped meet a severe 
shortage of cement for defense con 
struction, housing, industrial build 
ing, and power and flood control pro- 
jects in California, the Pacific North 
west, Alaska Hawaii by raising 
annual capacity 25 percent to 7,000, 
000 bbl. beginning last March 

Capacity and efficiency were also 
increased by expanding distribution 
facilities along the Pacific Ccast 


and 


ana 


by a new process for the re-use of 
kiln dust (see Rock Propucts, Jar 
ary, 1952, page 164). 

Earnings before federal taxes for 
the fiscal year ended January 31, 


1952, reached $7,202,770, more than 
one-fifth greater than the 
year. The increased production, sales 
and gross earnings substantially off 
set the increased tax burden, 

ing the company to maintain its 
former rate of dividend payments to 
stockholders. 

Mr. Kaiser 
of the company’s 
coming year indicates continuation 
strong demands for cement, requiring 
fullest operation of production capac 
ity and he predicted that 1952 wil 
be another year of record saies. The 
belief of a continued strong demand 
for cement was based on the re juire 
ments of military and allied defens¢ 
construction, the backlog of 
construction applications, and re 
quirements of the flood and 
projects now being planned. 
contributing factor was 
the major building boom taking place 
in the Hawaiian Islands, due to a 
large increase in tourist 
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Placing a lightweight 
reinforced concrete 
window lintel 


gp ae gr CONCRETE today Is rec 
ognized as one of the greatest 
improvements in the field of building 
materials and house’ construction. 
The development has followed differ 
ent lines in different countries, due 
to local conditions and natura! re 
sources 

The variety of lightweight con 
cretes can be classified into four main 
groups, according to how air to give 
porosity is introduced into the mate- 
rial: (1) lightweight aggregate con 
crete, (2) chemically aerated con 
crete, (3) concrete aerated with foam, 
and (4) 

In the United States, as well as in 
many other countries, the first group 
has so far dominated the development, 
partly due to a good supply of excel 
jent lightweight aggregates, partly 
to highly mechanized concrete block 
machinery which was developed to a 
great extent even before the first at- 
tempts with lightweight 
were made. 


“no-fines” concrete. 


concrete 


In. Sweden, however, the second 
group has not only dominated the 
field from the beginning 30 year 
ago, but it has revolutionized the 
whole building industry. It is quite 
remarkable to notice the extensive 
ise of a new building material in a 
country with such old traditions and 
ich excellent supplies of clay brick 
and especially wood construction ma 
terials Probably 70-80 percent of al 
new home units are built mainly o) 
partly of lightweight concrete, most 


j + 


vy chemically aerated concreté 


LIGHTWEIGHT BUILDI 
LIME AND SILICEO 


The cause of this development is 
to be. found partly in the low cost 
of the material and partly in the 
outstanding qualities of the material, 
which probably has lower density 
and higher strength than any other 
lightweight concrete in the world, 
in the author’s opinion. 

After the second world war a great 
number of other countries adopted 
the “Swedish line” and are now plan- 
ning or building plants on a licensé 


basis. 


Lightweight Construction 


The material, known as Ytong 
and originally invented by Dr. Axel 
Eriksson, has been developed by a 
well-known limestone and marble 
quarrying company which owned na- 
tural deposits of the required raw 
material. It is manufactured today 
in the form of large block for non- 
loadbearing external and _ internal 
walls, insulating slabs and reinforced 
roof and floor slabs, window lintels, 


etc. 





Close-up of insulation slabs used as the out- 
side form in building with monolithic concrete 
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Main factory of International Ytong Co. in Sweden 
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The block are used for constructio 
of up to 5-story buildings in nor 
loadbearing construction, in whic! 
the body of the building only weig! 
half, and in certain cases only one 
third, that of traditional materia 
What this improvement means fi 
the builder in the way of good 
sulation and foundation savings 
obvious. 

Another type of construction is tl 
reinforced monolithic concrete buil 
ing of 12-15 stories or more, externa! 
insulated with Ytong slabs. whic! 
also serve as forms for the casting 
of the concrete structure. The saving 
of formwork in this connection 
very important, especially in time 
of wood shortage all over the worl 

It should be noted that the insula 
tion is put on the outside of the build 
ing, contrary to the practice in othe 
parts of the world. The advantage 
this is to be found in better hea 
capacity of the house and in the fac 
that the surface of lightweight co: 
crete is far better suited for plast 
ing than that of plain cast concret: 

The simple way in which windo 
and door lintels can be used is bot 
satisfactory and safe and is chara 
teristic of the material. Such linté 
are used extensively, even where tl} 
building material is of older tra 
tional types. 

In the building of homes, as we 
as in industrial buildings, reinfor 
roof and floor slabs have _ becor 
more and more common. This ha 
made possible simple roof constr 
tion, and on the whole it can be sa 
that these c@n be used on most 
dustrial buildings. 
























1 As We 








By ERIC AHLSTEDT 


These reinforced slabs have been 
ised for floors in different types of 
homes, mainly, however, in smaller 
houses. In this connection it should 
be pointed out that floors in Swedish 
apartment houses, walls of which are 
loadbearing lightweight concrete, and 
also in multistory buildings made 
it of monolithic concrete, are gener- 
ally cast in monolithic concrete, con- 
trary to the common practice in most 
countries in Europe where hollow 
floor block are used extensively. 

Many of the types of construction 
have been developed hand in hand 
vith the existing housing policy. Reg- 
ulations, trade unions and supplies of 
raw materials also had to be consid- 
ered. What can be said to be ideal 
inder Swedish conditions, therefore, 

not always ideal for conditions 
xisting in other countries, where 
ther factors have to be considered. 

The Swedish lightweight concrete 
Yteng now is manufactured in four 
ants for the domestic market, with 
total capacity of approximately 
2,000 cu. ft. per day. The total an- 
ial production is large enough to 
ild a city of about 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, according to Swedish condi- 

ms. Several plants are under con- 

iction in other countries where 
fferent raw materials will be used. 
\pproximately 10 percent of the 
vedish Ytong output is reinforced 
aterial and the rest standard build- 
block. 


Ytong Production 
Ytong is manufactured out of a 
ica-rich shale ash and _ unslaked 
me mixed in the proper proportions. 
iny varieties of siliceous materials 
in be used as raw material. For 
stance, ordinary sand, coal waste, 
rned coal waste, fly ash with a low 
al content, brick waste, blast fur- 
ace slags, pumice and similar ma- 
rials can be gsed. The lime for the 
ocess can either be burned separ- 


International Ytong Co., Sweden, manufac- 
tures chemically aerated lightweight block 
and precast floor, roof and insulation units 


: 
UNITS OF AUTOCLAVED 
MATERIAL 







Five-story apartment using lightweight con- 


ately as in standard practice or to- 
gether with some silica-rich materials 
which have sufficient heat values to 
caleine the limestone. This can be 
done in some kind of kiln or on a 
sintering bed. Since the lime need 
not be of high quality, any non-dolo- 
mitic limestone can be used. 

The material can be manufactured 
more or less efficiently, depending on 
the raw material used. If one looks 
at the circumstances in Sweden, 
where the necessary shale ash is ob- 
tained through burning the _ bitumi- 
nous oil shale together with certain 
quantities of limestone in so-called 
field kilns, the calorific economy is 
extremely good. Compared to a sim- 
ilar cement product, only 25 percent 
of the fuel is needed. 

Production of lightweight concrete 
products using this method, however, 
requires a relatively high capital in- 
vestment, but not much more than 
a modern brick plant. The necessary 
labor hours per manufactured unit 
are considerably less than those re- 
quired for brick manufacture. The 
production of Ytong requires only 2 
man-hours per cubic meter (35 cu. 
ft.), including everything: quarry- 
ing, raw material preparation, manu- 
facture and shipping. Actual produc- 
tion requires only 0.6 man-hours pet 
cu. m. 


Manufacturing Process 

The burned shale ash and the lime 
are conveyed to the crushing section 
of the plant, already mixed in prope? 
proportions, and are transported 
through bucket elevators to raw ma- 
terial bins, from which the material! 
is put over feeders to the tube mills. 
Here it is milled before being trans- 
ported to silos. The mixing grave and 
the fineness of the pulverized ma- 
terial is carefully controlled and a 
further homogenization is achieved 
with mechanical stirring devices and 
by air agitation. Screw conveyors and 
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crete block in non-loadbearing walls 


elevators carry the shale-lime “flour 
to the mixing station where it is iz 
timately mixed with water and where 
aluminum powder or another foar 
ing agent, together with certai 
chemicals, are added. The rather tl 
slurry is put into molds wher 
rises and presets. After a certair 
time it is cut into block and 

of desired dimensions. By varying thi 
proportions of raw material, the 
material can be made in different 
densities. After cutting, the units are 
cured in autoclaves using saturated 
steam at approximately 143 p.s.i 
High pressure curing, 
course, accelerates the setting, and 
after a_ relatively short time the 
material can be transported to the 
storage vard where it is handled by 


fy 


steam 


¢ 


mechanical devices and prepared for 
shipping. 


Material Characteristics 


Ytong block with a normal densi 
in the dry state of 41 lb./cu. ft. (0.65 





Erecting nine-story building of reinforced con- 

crete with Ytong block being used as outside 

insulating surface as well as the outside 

form. Note the use of the sliding-form meth- 

od of construction and that the exterior form 

is light, only being used to keep block aligned 
and in place until concrete is placed 
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Fig. 1: Thermal conductivity and densities. 


A—outside walls of Ytong block; B—outside 

monolithic concrete walls insulated with 

Ytong slabs on the outside; C—Ytong in dry 
state 


kg./em.*) are mainly used for non- 
loadbearing outside and inside walls 
where the loads on masonry do not 
exceed 86 p.s.i. (6 kg./em.*) accord- 
ing to the “Swedish Building Code of 
1950.” Ytong with a density of 0.5 
(31 Ib./eu. ft.) is used for loadbear- 
ing outside walls in houses and up 
to 3-story buildings and as panel 
walls in skeleton frame houses where 
the loads on masonry do not exceed 
43 p.s.i. (3 kg./em.*) 

Partition walls are manufactured 
of Ytong with density 0.65 (41 Ib./cu. 
ft.) and mainly used for partitions, 
but in some cases also for insulation 
of certain portions of buildings. 

Insulation slabs are manufactured 
of Ytong density 0.4 (25 lb./cu. ft.) 
and are used for insulation of mono- 


LIGHTWEIGHT UNITS 


lithic concrete or brick, floors, con- 
crete roofs, etc. 

Lintels are manufactured for vari- 
ous permitted loads from 600 to 1800 
kg./m. (400 to 1200 lb./ft.). Accord- 
ing to the kind of loading and type 
of lintel, these are manufactured us- 
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Fig. 2: Shrinkage of Ytong concrete, weigh- 
ing 41 Ib. per cu. ft., in drying from maxi- 
mum moisture content after steam curing 


load is not to exceed 600 lb./ft., (900 
kg./m.), the reinforcement is spot 
welded and anti-corrosion treated and 
placed directly into the Ytong slurry. 
Where the loads exceed 600 Ilb./ft., 
however, the lintels are manufactured 


Table |. Data on Ytong block (31 and 41 Ib./cu. ft.) 

















Length Height Thickness 
20” 10 7 . 9” 10” 11” 12” 13” 14” 
Ytong 2 ee 6 0 43 ‘7 51 ae 
Weight— unplastered walls 41 2 - on 4 . ’ ag — 
Cee: Cae . a | 2 26 9 2 36 39 42 15 
slock cl. 4% - : s fs » . 
Material per : an oom. 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
aq. yd. of are ——— 
wall a ge oe. 0.43 0.51 0.57 0.63 0.69 0.75 0.83 0.89 
Ytong . a | on e . , 2 
Heat coc@icient (kh) at ‘1 0.152 0.137 0.125 0.115 | 0.106 0.099 0.091 0.087 
plastered walls* a 0.129 0.116 0.105 0.096 0.088 0.082 0.077 0.072 
*According to the Swedish building standards. 
Table 1. Data on partition wall slabs of Ytong (41 Ib./cu. ft.) 
Length Height Thickness 
20” 10” 2” 2%,” i” 5” 6” 
Weight—unplastered walls, Ib./sq. ft. ab. s 11 15 19 2 
Slabs incl. 4% 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
Material per sq. yd. waste, pcs. 
of wall Mortar incl. . . a7 
0.18 2 q 37 
20% waste, cu. ft. 0.12 of eid 0.31 0.3 
Table Ii!. Data on insulation slabs of Ytong (25 !b./cu. ft.) 
Over-all coefficient ‘ . 
of on Prose co og k Insulation thickness 
Construction Ps A ° s 
Weight, ge. Ib./sq. ft. 2%,” 4” ; 5” 6” 
6-in. concrete wall k 0.180 0.140 0.119 0.105 
Ytong insulation 4 16 | 16.8 17.3 17.8 
I-stone (10”) + 1.6 brick + 6 0.124 0.104 0.091 | 0.082 
Ytong insulation ra 18.4 | 19 19.6 20.5 
Gin. cubarein coal 4 Stands k 0.152 0.117 0.100 0.086 
insulation 4 16 16.8 17.3 17.8 
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Fig. 3: Compressive strength of lightweight 
Ytong 


with reinforced concrete cores in t 
Ytong slurry. 


Roof Slabs 


Reinforced roof slabs are norma 
manufactured of Ytong density 0.5 
(31 Ib./eu. ft.). However, if specia 
conditions require stronger roofs, t! 
densities can easily be increased. T! 
application of the reinforced Ytong 
roof slabs is very simple. Of cours 
a wide enough end support is rs 
quired as well as a connection b 
tween the different slabs. This 
achieved by placing reinforced rod 
in grooves milled along the top edg: 
of the slabs. These grooves are afte: 
wards filled with a cement mortar b« 
fore the roof is covered with asphalt : 
paper. 

There are certain moisture and cor 
densation problems in places of hig! 
humidity. It can be anticipated that 
the reinforcement in the slabs w 
be damaged by this moisture in spit 
of the anti-corrosion treatment. U: 
der such unfavorable conditions it 
recommended that “ventilated” 
be constructed. This can be done 
many different ways. 


roof 
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Fig. 4: Water absorption curve for Ytong , 
weighing 37 and 46 Ib. per cv. ft. : 


An investigation was made in t! 
autumn of 1949 by the State Testi: 
Station of 18 Ytong roofs in differer 
parts of the country that were mai! ; 
ly laid from the beginning of 19° 
to the beginning of 1940. The result 
showed that none of these roofs re 
ceived any damage detrimental! to th ; 





building. More than 40 percent « 
those showed no damage whatsoeve 
and where slight damages were n 
ticed it was because of damaged cov 
erings or indirect outside causes. 
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Schematic of Ytong manufacture: (1) Limestone quarry; (2) Shale quarry; (3) Coarse crusher for raw material; (4) Elevating arrangement for row 

material; (5) Kiln; (6) Crusher for burned material; (7) Silos for burned material; (8) Ball mills; (9) Flour silos; (10) Water container; (11) Mixing 

tation with flour scales; (12) Casting molds; (13) Cutting department; (14) Autoclaves with charging traverse; (15) Storage; (16) Special trucks 
for loading and unloading; (17) Truck loading; (18) Railroad loading; (19) Steam plant 





nloading lightweight units from the molds 
for storage 








After crushing, the material is sent to tube The thin slurry is put into molds where it 
mills in the plant rises and presets 
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Tools used in lightweight masonry construction in Sweden. Left: Wall course stick. Center: 


Floor Construction 


Reinforced floor slabs are manu 
factured mainly of Ytong density 0.7 
(44 I|b./cu. ft.) to 
insulation. 
much the same 
way as are roof slabs. They are de 
igned in each case for the particular 


obtain more ef 


fective sound Floor slabs 


are manufactured in 


loads required and for their own 
weight together with the reinforce 
ment. Various types of floor covet 
ings can be used on the Ytong floor. 

Unreinforced floor slabs are used 
inder certain conditions, in which 


case they are manufactured of Ytong 
0.65 (41 Ib./eu. ft.) and with dimen 
ions of 40 x 20 x 4 in. The thickness 
varies in accordance with the 
requirements. In such 
floor slabs are put in 
between steel girders. The closing up 
of the 
cement 


load 
bearing cases 


inreinforced 


joints and edges is done with 
mortar, after which the floor 


le 
1 aid, 


Special Tools 


Auxiliary tools developed over a 
period of years have made handling 
the Ytong block much easier. Among 
these there is a so-called wall laye 


tick with which the mason can very 
adjust his wall and produce 
a neat appearing job. For cutting 
up Ytong block at the building site 
there is a Ytong “guillotine” which is 
made in various standard 
block and partition wall slabs. These 
tools are very effective and practical. 

For transport of the Ytong materi- 
al at the building site, wheelbarrows 
with a low center of gravity are 
used. These are fitted with tip rock- 
ers, making it impossible for the bar- 
row to tip over. The wheelbarrow can 
lifting device and 
for distribution of the block on the 
floor. Apart from this there is a 
whole series of tungsten carbide type 


imply 


sizes for 


also be used as a 
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LIGHTWEIGHT UNITS 


tools, such as drills for electric mo 
scrapers for ducts, etc. These 
tools can be worked either manually 
or with electricity or compressed ai! 

For Ytong customers’ service the 
company has a staff of technicians 
and engineers that throughout the 
vears has developed methods of get 
ting high quality and economy. 

As previously mentioned, the us« 
of Ytong products has been developed 
under conditions unique for Sweden, 
which in many cases may not be ap 
plicable in other countries. The sug 
gestions and recommendations 
therefore only be taken as a proposal 
and other methods will naturally be 
developed in every country in accord 


tors, 


may 


ance with local demand and condi 
tions. This is true primarily with 
the external finish of the house. Plas 
tering was mentioned as one finish, 
but the external wall can just as 


well be covered with shingles of as 
bestos, panels, or the wall can be 
faced with brick. The latter construc 
tion is generally used in Sweden, 
especially where the climatic 
tions are unfavorable for plastered 
walls. 


condi 





Canadian Silica Plant 


DOMINION SILICA Corp. has an- 
nounced that its plant, 
now under construction, will go into 
production in early July. The plant, 
which is at Lachine on the Island 
of Montreal, will enable the corpora- 
tion to supply high-grade silica to 
eastern Canada. Canada now imports 
its silica from the United States. 

The corporation’s board of direc- 
composed of John C. Udd, 
Sheraton Hotels, Ltd., Montreal: 
Samuel D. Lunt, Hamelin & Lunt, 
Buffalo; Grant S. Diamond, Electro 
Refractories & Abrasives Corp., Buf- 
falo; Jean Volpert, Confederation 


processing 


tors is 
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Block cutter. Right: Special wheelbarrow 


Montreal; Ma 
rice Gerin, Confederation Develo; 
ment Corp., Montreal; Robert ‘ 
Heim, Empire Trust Co., New Yor 
John V. N. Dorr, The Dorr Co., Ne 
York; Eric D. B. Kippen, Kipp: 
& Co., Montreal; Donald F. Welvy 
Brudon Corp., Montreal; W. Br 
Kippen, Westecan Corp., Calgar 
D. W. S. Mackenzie, Kippen & Cx 
Montreal; Ivan A. Martin, Roy: 
Securities Corp., Montreal; Anthor 
A. Kippen, Montreal; and George ‘ 
Copeland, Montreal. 

Officers of the corporation are A 
thony A. Kippen, president; Geors 
G. Copeland, vice-president and ge 
eral manager; Alan C. Pratt, exe: 
tive assistant to the president; Jol 
B. Wight, secretary-treasurer; Geor, 
J. Arnold, sales manager; and A 
R. Stethem, assistant general ma 
and plant superintendent. 


Development Corp., 


ager 


Buy Sand and Gravel Firm 


TWO NEW COMPANIES, Southe: 
Ohio Mining Corp. and County Cor 
crete, Inc., have purchased the Ind: 


pendent Sand & Gravel Co. at New 
ton, Ohio. Southern Ohio Mining 
Corp. will mine and process aggre 


gates and County Concrete, Inc., wi 
sell aggregates and ready-mixed con 
crete. Principal officials of the new 
companies are W. Russell Warner 
and R. B. W. Chatfield. John Fog! 
and Mrs. Anna Van Hook were the 
former owners of Independent Sand 
& Gravel Co. 


Opens New Offices 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM Co., Ch 
cago, Ill., recently opened new office 
in Chicago at 300 West Adams St., 
occupying three floors, totalling ap 
proximately 62,000 sq. ft. 
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St. Clair Lime Co., Salli- 

saw, Okla., produces shaft 

kiln lime, riprap, agstone 

and commercial aggre- 
gates 


Wide Range of Stone 


Ss‘ CLAIR LIME Co., Sallisaw, Okla., 
has vertical lime kilns and a hy- 
drating plant at Sallisaw, in the east 
central part of the state and about 
25 miles west of the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas state line. Up to about five and 
yne-half years ago the company pur- 
chased the kiln stone, but at that time 
it opened its own quarry along the 
Kansas City Southern railroad about 
12 miles from the kilns. Agricultural 
imestone graded to meet either Okla- 
homa or Arkansas specifications is 
an important part of the rock plant’s 
production. 

Recently the company secured large 
contracts to supply Mass- 
Inc., with riprap for 


tonnage 
Thornton Co., 





Limestone 





Sallisaw, Oklo., operation of St. Clair Lime Co. The belt at left serves the secondary crusher 
and delivers to screen over bin in center. Bins and screens at right are for sugar refinery lime- 
stone. The hammermill at right center is diesel driven. Material in the center bin can also go to 
the hammermill by means of a short stub conveyor. The hammermill in the left background 

is used in preparing agstone to meet Arkansas specifications 


the Texarkana dam and other pro 


jects in the general area. 


Construction of dams is an impor- 
tant outlet for stone of all kinds in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. At Spavi- 


naw, Okla., the city of Tulsa, early 
in 1952, completed a concrete dam 
to augment the domestic water supply 
from an older dam, also at Spavinaw. 
The Ft. Gibson dam is practically 
completed (see the December, 1948, is- 
sue of Rock PRopucTs, page 98). The 
Tenkiller been completed 
with work going ahead on power in- 
stallations. These are both Corps of 
Engineers projects and are concrete 
northeastern Okla- 
dam, an older con- 


dam has 


structures, all in 
homa. Pensocola 


Sizes 


crete structure, 18s aiso a larg la 
in the same area, and Dennison da 
of earth fill, near the Texas-Oklahon 
border, is another important str 
ture, 

In Arkansas the Blakely Mount 
dam near Hot Springs nears comple 
tion, as does Bull Shoals dam. |] 
Texas, funds have been appropriate 
for nine reservoir and dam project 
of which $4,000,000 is earmarked fi 
the Texarkana project (officially de 
ignated as a Texas project). Thess 
are all Corps of Engineer project 

Riprap at Sallisaw is defined 
stone from 75 to 1300 |b. in weight 


Production of this stone is very 
ple, yet effective: the quarry-rur 


E 
> a 


Left: Primory crusher is at upper left. The truck (center) is unloading to the pan conveyor serving the secondary crusher (center foreground) 


Ground stored fines can thus be sent to the plant, by-passing the primary crusher. Right: Screens over bins for commercial stone and agstone 
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Left: Air separator for finer sizes of limestone 


terial is delivered to a truck hopper 
under which is an apron feeder, and 
the stone is put over a Simplicity 4 


x 10-ft. heavy-duty scalping screen 
that has an 8-in. square perforated 
steel plate screen deck. The oversize 
falls into open gondola cars for ship 
ment The undersize fi to a short 





stub conveyor and is reloaded to 


trucks. These fines are then sent to 
the crushing plant for processing into 
commercial aggregates and agstone. 
The deck of the scalper screen has 
been reinforced with a steel rail that 
extends along the axis of the screen. 
4 small amount of special riprap (al 
most jettystone) that weighed up to 
5 tons has passed over this screen 
without damaging the screening 
equipment. 

The quarry has been opened up on 
the side of a hill, therefore stripping 
is not too serious a problem. The 


LIMESTONE 


dust. Right: One of the diesel driven hammermills; this mill prepares sugar refining limeston 


stone in the upper part is a high cal 
cium limestone; this is the type sent 
to the kilns at Sallisaw. The bottom 
of the quarry is a dolomitic stone 
which is being shipped as riprap, 
though as mentioned the fines are 
ised for agstone and concrete aggre 
gates. A 1%-cu. yd. Lorain shovel 
does the primary loading. 

The company at one time had given 
consideration to going underground 
for stone. The set-up for such an opera- 
tion appears to be ideal. However, 
the management decided against this 
because of the possibility of encount- 
ering lenses of dolomitic stone in the 
high calcium beds which would com- 
plicate underground mining quite 
seriously. 


Plant Details 
The main plant is semi-portable but 
is mounted permanently. The primary 





In producing riprap, the quarry-run material is delivered to a hopper under which is an apron 
feeder and the stone is then passed over a heavy-duty scalping screen. The oversize falls into 
open gondola cars for shipment as riprap. The undersize falls to a stub conveyor and is loaded 
into trucks for delivery to the crushing plant for processing into aggregates and agstone 
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crusher is a 20- x 36-in. Cedarap 
and the secondary a 10- x 36-in 

of the same make. For reduction 
the agstone there are three 20- x 40 
Dixie hammermills, each directly « 
nected to a Caterpillar diesel. Simi 
diesel engines drive the primary 
secondary crushers individually 
addition to these five power plant 
there are three Caterpillar dies 
electric sets for generation of elect: 
power for the conveyors and for n 
cellaneous uses. The rock processi! 
involves the use of seven vibratir 
screens: one three-deck 4- x 12-ft 
four 4- x 12-ft. double-deck, and tw 
4- x 8-ft. double-deck. All of ther 
mounted over steel bins, operate dr 
The throughs from the fine scre 
are sent to a Raymond whizzer du 
collector and the material collected 
packed in bags by a St. Regis pa 
er. The fine dust is used for rock dust 
ing in the coal mines of the area 

The agricultural limestone specifica 
tions for Oklahoma permit a coars¢ 
grind than does Arkansas. The forme 
allows up to 5 percent of plus No 
material. For Arkansas, the agsto 
must all be minus 8 mesh. The fi 
set of hammermills produces most 
the coarser agstone and the secor 
set makes the finer sized stone. T! 
plant operates without cover exc: 
for the dust collector and bagging 
stallation. Steel hoppered-botto: 
truck bins are available for tr 
loading. The plant later may be pa 
tially enclosed. 

During the winter months certai 
types of customers must be supplie 
burned lime as well as other type 
of crushed limestone, regardless of th« 
season or weather conditions. During 
those periods agstone and other ma 
terials must be stockpiled. The haz 
dling of both dolomitic and high ca 
cium liming materials further com 
plicates the stockpiling situation; ever 
the fines from the 8-in. riprap screen 
ing operation must, at times, be stock 
piled. To help compensate for this 


(Continued on p 
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Bryan Rock and Sand Co. 

increases production at 

North Carolina quarry by 

adding large capacity 

dump trucks and moving 

primary crusher to quarry 
floor 
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General view of primary crushing plant on quarry floor and belt conveyor to new surge pile ot 
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Bryan Rock and Sand Co.’s Neverson, N.C., operation. The surge pile can spill over into the 
quarry, giving added storage 


Large Quarry Trucks Speed Production 


— NEVERSON, N.C., QUARRY of Bry- 
an Rock and San Co., Inc., is one of 
the more progressive crushed granite 
operations of the country. Since our 
complete description of the opera- 
tion in the July, 1948, issue of Rock 
PRODUCTS, steps have been underway 
to increase production by more effi- 
cient methods, taking advantage of 
ip-to-the-minute equipment that is 
available. The operation was former- 
y known as the Southern Aggregates 
Corp. Early in 1952, as an illustra- 
tion, the company purchased and 
placed in use three 50-ton capacity, 
Euclid rear-dump trucks. These large 
inits are powered with twin General 
Motors with Hydramatic 
irives and use ten 16.00 x 24 Good- 
rich tires. 


diesels 


During 1951 the primary’ crusher 
vas moved to the bottom of the quar- 
that the haul is a matter of 
100 to 500 ft.—far enough away so 
moved up near 


rv so 


that shovels can be 

the new crushing plant during sec- 
mdary blasting and still not have 
the equipment damaged by flying 


rock. The primary crusher is a 48- 

60-in. Allis-Chalmers jaw crusher 
vith smooth jaws; this is fed by a 
60-in. apron feeder. 

The jaw crusher was formerly set 
on the rim of the quarry and the 
der fleet of trucks (16 trucks were 
ivailable for the work) hauled along 
the winding road from quarry floor 
to crusher. By elimination of the up- 
hill haul, the three big trucks will 
be able to take care of most of the 
juarry haulage, augmented occasion- 
lly by the use of three trucks of 
maller capacity. At the time of in- 
spection the trucks were operating 
without sideboards. Without  side- 
boards, they held about 34 tons. Prim- 
ary loading is done by a 3%-cu. yd. 
Lima 1201 shovel and by two 2%-cu. 
yd. 80-D Northwest shovels. 


On the rim of the quarry and in 
the approximate location of the origin- 
al site of the primary crusher, a surge 
pile has been provided. The surge 
pile is small, having a live capacity 
of about 1000 tons. Some spillover 
from the surge pile can fall back into 
the quarry, so in an emergency 30 
to 50 carloads of additional rock 
can be secured. 

The primary crusher is set to 9'2- 
in. opening, though some rock gets 
into the surge pile of larger size. 
A 48-in. B. F. Goodrich belt serves 
the surge pile. This belt is driven 
through a Link-Belt herringbone 
drive by a General Electric motor. 


A heavy-duty Syntron electric vibra- 
tor feeds the 


reclaiming belt from 





The primary crusher was moved to the 
quarry floor to shorten the haul of blasted 
material to between 400 and 500 ft. 


the surge pile. By the changes and 
additions listed here the capacity of 
the plant is now about 1000 t.p.h. 

In the July, 1949, issue of Rock 
PRODUCTS was described in consider- 
record of 


able detail the experience 
this company with respect to the 
Quarrymaster drills, which at that 


time had been in service a short time. 
The company now has three of these 
drills, one of which is at the Roles- 
ville, N.C., operation. The older ma- 
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chines have had an additional air 
compressor mounted on the main dri 
carriage so two 500-c.f.m. electri 
driven compressors are 
Holes are drilled to 98-ft. 
using 35- and 20-ft. drill 
required, using tungsten carbide bits 

The Neverson operation features 
the use of a 30-in. Allis-Chalmer 
gyratory crusher for secondary crush 
ing and two 4-ft. standard Symons 
cone crushers as tertiary units. A 3-ft 
Symons cone and a 48-in. Telsmitl 
Gyrasphere are available for fina 
reductions. F-600 and F-800 Tyle 
screens are used in the plant with 
an Allis-Chalmers’ Ripl-Flo 
used at the car-loading section for 
rinsing purposes. 

The office of Bryan Rock and Sand 
Co., Ine., is in Raleigh, N.C. J. E 
Bryan is president and L. B. Hughe 


> . 
Roger 


available 
depths 


stems a 


scree! 


is purchasing agent. Granville 
is general superintendent at Never 
f re 


son and James Raybon is quarry fo 


man. 





An additional air compressor has been 


mounted on the drill rigs 
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Cement 





Cement storage silo and packhouse of Ideal Cement Co.’s New Orleans terminal 


Ideal Cement Co.’s New 
Orleans cement terminal, 
with 120,000 bbl. storage 
capacity, is distribution 
outlet for Mobile and 
Baton Rouge plants 


By L. DAVID MINSK 


CEMENT PACKING AND LOADING TERMINAL 





DEAL CEMENT Co., Denver, Colo., has 

recently completed and put into op- 
eration a packing and loading termi 
nal in New Orleans, La., as a distribu- 
tion center for its Mobile, Ala., and 
Baton Rouge, La., plants. The pur- 
pose of the terminal is to facilitate 
delivery of cement in the New Orleans 
area which is growing rapidly as an 
industrial center. The value of indus- 
trial and residential construction in 


New Orleans has increased substan- 
tially since 1939, while its population 
has increased more than 16 percent. 

The terminal is located on the In 
dustrial Canal near Lake Pontchar- 
train and consists of an unloading 
dock, storage silos with a capacity 
of about 120,000 bbl., a packhouse for 
loading cement in bulk or sacks, stor- 
age space for empty sacks, wash and 
change rooms, and office facilities. The 





Unloading and elevating conveyor used to handle paper bags from car to storage on second 
floor of packhouse 
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silos and the adjoining packhouse a 
of reinforced concrete. There are 
silos 35 ft. in diameter and 85 
high with a capacity of 17,000 | 
each and two interstice bins wit! 
capacity of 9300 bbl. each. The pac 
house is a three-story building wh 
is 93 ft. wide and 104 ft. long, w 
reinforced concrete canopies on | 
sides over the loading tracks. 

Bulk cement is transported to 
terminal from the Mobile and Bat 
Rouge plants in self-unloading barg« 
each having a capacity of 7500 bi 
The barges are 195 ft. long and 
ft. wide and are towed by a 400-} 
twin-screw tug boat. A Sauerm: 
drag in the hold of each barge is 
to draw the cement to a hopper ov 
an 8-in. Fuller-Kinyon pump whi 
transports the cement to the storag 
silos through an 8-in. pipeline. Cor 
pressed air for the pump is suppli 
by a Fuller C-300 compressor drive 
by a 200-hp. motor and housed in 
reinforced concrete building at tl 
dock. Due to the movement of tl 
barges during unloading, reinforce: 
rubber hoses are used for the conns 
tions between the barge and sh« 
installations on both the air and 
ment lines. 

Cement is pumped 400 ft., wit! 
rise of 90 ft., to an alleviator on t 
of the storage silos. The alleviat 
discharges into the distribution sy 
tem to the various storage silos ar 
the exhaust is connected to a Norb 
No. 156A automatic bag-type dust a 
restor. 

The cement is drawn from the st 
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Self-unloading barge moored at unloading station 
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Headframe of elevating conveyor that moves 
ncoming paper bags to second floor of 
packhouse 
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BUCKET ELEVATOR 





K LOADING AIR CONVEYOR 
alee NVEYOR FUTURE FOR TRUCK 
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General arrangement of packhouse 
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CEMENT 


Flowsheet of New Orleans terminal operation 


age silos to 18-in. screw conveyors 
which run parallel and adjacent to 
he silos. By means of cross conveyors 
the cement may be delivered to any 
one of four 18-in. bucket elevators, 
three of which supply cement to the 
packing machines with the fourth 
serving the bulk loading facilities. 
Each elevator discharges onto a 2- x 
5-ft. Selectro single-deck scalping 
screen to remove any tramp material. 
Then the cement is distributed to the 


Left 


packer surge bins or recirculation bins 
as required. There are six recircula- 
tion bins, each having a capacity of 
850 bbl. These, as well as the packer 
surge bins, are equipped with auto- 
matic Bin-Dicators. 

Three type 107-FC St. Regis four- 
tube packers are used. Each operator 
has a sliding seat to permit him to 
move from one tube to another more 
easily. The packing machines are 
equipped with spill hoppers from 


which the cement is returned t« 
18-in. bucket elevators. Also, « 
system has a Norblo automatic | 
type dust arrestor with dust suct 
pipes to the elevators, recirculat 
bins and packers, the dust being 
turned to the elevators. All equipmée 
controls for each packer are locat 
on the machine for easy access to t 
operator. The packing rate is ab 
300 bbl. (1200 sacks) per hour 
packer. 

The sacks from the packers 
onto a 32-in. wide Flexoveyor conv: 
or system consisting of five sectior 
each driven by a 1-hp. motor and ea 
operating independently in either 
rection. A Flexoveyor section consi 
of a series of endless spring belts 1 
ning over grooved rolls. This convey: 
system runs underneath the packe: 
to either side of the packhouse ar 
one or two cars can be loaded simu 
taneously. A 200-lb. capacity Fai 
banks-Morse scale is provided at tl 
end of each conveyor to check sac 


weights. When checking the weight 


of a sack one section of the Flexovey« 
is raised by means of a hydraulic ran 
so that the sack is carried to a weig! 
ing basket. After weighing, the sac} 
is pushed off onto the Flexoveyor be 
neath. 

There are two railroad sidings, on 
on each side of the storage silos an 
packhouse. Each siding has two trac} 
and 32 cars can be accommodate: 
Either siding can be used for pac! 
aged cement and one track, which 
equipped with a 50-ft. long 300,00‘ 
lb. capacity Fairbanks-Morse tra: 
scale, is used for bulk loading. Tw 
10-hp. Stephens-Adamson car puller 
and a 20-ton Whitcomb diesel loc: 
motive are used to handle cars. The 
sidings are connected to the New Or 
leans Public Belt railroad. 

Empty sacks are received in b 
cars and are handled and elevated t 
the second floor storage area by 
Flexoveyor bag unloader. This convey 
or is similar to that used for handling 
packaged cement but consists of tw: 


mtinued on fp 





Scale for check weighing of sacked cement. Air operated hoist raises conveyor so bag of cement goes into weigh basket with no manual! 


effort on the part of the operator. Right: Fan and hose to barge for dust collection at unloading station 
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Gravel plant features ex- © 

tensive use of conveyors 

and hindered settling clas- 

sifier for fine sand re- 
covery 


By RAY BLOOMBERG 
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Screening plant at the aggregate operation for Chief Joseph dam on the Columbia river near 


Aggregates 


_— 


Bridgeport, Wash. 


Aggregates for Chief Joseph Dam 


HE AGGREGATE PLANT for the con- 

struction of the $221,000,000 Chief 
Joseph dam on the Columbia river in 
north central Washington state is 
noteworthy for the exclusive use of 
belt conveyors rather than trucks, as 
usually is the case on a construction 
project, and a novel classifying tank 
for the gradation of minus No. 16 
size sand. 

On most construction jobs, trucks 
have been thought to be more eco- 
nomical than conveyor systems, with 
their heavy initial cost. The Chief 
Joseph aggregate plant closely re- 
sembles a commercial operation, how- 
ever, since the dam’s 1,700,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete will require the crush- 
ing and screening of 3,000,000 tons 
of aggregate during the next five 
years. The entire system was de- 
signed and installed by the Conveyor 
Co., Ine., Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
Chief Joseph Builders, contractor to 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Aggregates are produced at a pit 
3% miles from the concrete batching 
plant, which began operation in Sep- 
tember. A Bucyrus-Erie 120-B elec- 
tric shovel with a 6-cu. yd. bucket has 
excavated to a depth of about 50 ft., 
working a relatively high bank in 
rder to maintain a good ratio of 
sand and stone. It dumps into a 42-in. 
« 8-ft. circular double action recipro- 
ating Conveyco feeder capable of 
handling 1000 t.p.h. A 120-ft. pendu- 
lum conveyor leads to a 30- x 42-in. 
Pioneer primary crusher in a crush- 
er car operating on railroad tracks. 
The crusher is set to make a maxi- 
mum of 6- to 3-in. material, nothing 
arger than 8 in. 

This same procedure might be fol- 
owed in the aggregate plant of any 
construction project, although trucks 





often take the material directly from 
the shovel to the primary crusher 
outside the quarry. Even where a 
conveyor is used to the primary crush- 
er, however, trucks usually have been 
employed to take the material out 
of the quarry to the secondary crush- 
er. At Chief Joseph, movement from 
the primary to the secondary crusher 
is by conveyor. 

The conveyed material discharges 
into the 32- x 42-in. Lippmann sec- 
ondary crusher, with a Stephens- 
Adamson feeder, and goes to two 
Allis-Chalmers scalping screens, and 
from there to a minus 6-in. surge pile 
having 9400 tons of live storage. 

From the surge pile, the material 
is conveyed to the top of the screen- 
ing plant. Here plus 3-in. minus 6-in. 
and plus 1%-in. minus 3-in. material 
is washed and screened through two 
12-ft. double-deck screens with 


4- x 


< 


a 


Mt 


3%-in. square openings in the top 
deck and 1%-in. square openings in 
the bottom. 

The minus 1%-in. material, with 
the wash water, passes to 5- x 14-ft. 
double-deck screens having ‘%-in. 
square openings in the top deck and 
3%-in. mesh (0.08 wire, 0.206 open- 
ings) in the bottom deck. Plus %-in. 
minus 1%-in. and minus %-in. stone 
is finished through these screens. 

Undersize from these screens goes 
to 5- x 14-ft. double-deck screens 
having 8-mesh and 16-mesh openings. 
Excess of coarse sand requirements 
is conveyed to a rod mill surge pile. 

The sand circuit produces two sizes, 
plus No. 16 minus No. 4 and minus 
No. 16. Control of percentage of No. 
4 to No. 8 and No. 8 to No. 16 is 
through controllable splitting chutes. 

Gradation of minus No. 16 size into 
eight fractions is controlled through 





wa my oT. 


Looking down into the excavation, with a 6-cu. yd. electric shovel (right) delivering to the 


feed hopper 
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Aggregate stockpiles at the plant; the material is delivered to the batching plant at the dam 


site by 20-cu. 


an unusual classifying tank with 
four longitudinal compartments, each 
of which is subdivided into eight 
sections. Each of these eight sub- 
compartments is fitted with two 
valves, controlled by a rod extending 
tank, to permit saving or 
wasting the product. The _ vertical 
weirs between the subcompartments 
are of decreasing heights to control 
the settling rate at a given velocity 
through the tank. An overflow lip 
25 ft. long at the discharge end of 
the tank slows up the water, making 
possible a saving in the desired fines 
in the No. 100 to No. 200 size range. 

The sand to be dewatered passes 
directly to a Conveyco dewatering 
wheel, where about 20 percent of the 
moisture is taken out 
fine sand is conveyed from drained 
steel bins under 
Feedoweights for 


above the 


Coarse and 


stockpiles to two 
which are located 
blending. 

Although belt conveyor systems are 
used exclusively within the aggre- 
gate plant, materials are taken to 
the batching plant by four 20-cu. yd. 
trucks operating around the clock 
at peak periods. Before being added 
to the mix, the aggregates are cooled 
from a maximum of 85 deg. to a maxi- 
mum of 42 deg. by a continuous blast 
of refrigerated air during the 90 min. 
or more they are in the batching plant 
storage bins. Sand can be cooled from 
76 deg. to 50 deg. at the rate of 65 
t.p.h. by two hollow-flight screw con- 
veyors operating ‘n parallel 

As a result of this cooling of the 
aggregate, concrete is being placed 
with temperatures as low as 40 deg. F., 
the lowest temperature as yet speci- 
fied on a large project: Since the con- 
crete mix is unusually lean, control 
of aggregates in the mix is very 
tight, with special attention paid to 
close telerance of fines and sand in 
the batch. Fines are removed from 
the air used to cool the aggregates, 
and are returned to the batching 
plant in the mix water. 

For conerete in the interior of the 


dam, a 4-cu. yd. batch is made up 
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yd. trucks 


of 3780 Ib. of sand, 1260 lb. fine ag- 
gregate, 940 lb. cement, 1 lb. 8 oz. 
admixture, 3740 lb. coarse aggregate, 
300 lb. water, 2960 lb. medium ag- 
gregate, 4060 Ib. cobbles and 300 Ib. 
of ice. 

For exterior concrete, a batch is 
composed of 3740 Ib. sand, 1180 Ib. 
fine aggregate, 1504 lb. cement, 10 
oz. admixture, 3420 lb. coarse aggre- 
gate, 240 lb. water, 2820 lb. medium 
aggregate, 3860 lb. cobbles and 300 
lb. of ice. Tolerances of only 2 per- 
cent are allowed on the %- and 1%- 
in. sizes, 3 percent on 3- and 6-in. 
sizes. 





Gypsum Association Report 

THE GYPSUM ASSOCIATION, in a 
“state of the industry report,” as pre- 
sented by Lloyd H. Yeager, general 
manager, revealed that the produc- 
tion of gypsum lath and board prod- 
ucts reached record high levels in 
1951. An estimated 6.25 billion sq. ft. 
of gypsum lath and board were pro- 
duced, which is an 8 percent increase 
over the previous record output in 
1950. Mr. Yeager predicted that pro- 
duction and sales in 1952 will also 
hold to a high level and he bases this 
prediction on an ever increasing de- 
mand for gypsum building materials, 
modernized building codes which ac- 
cept new building materials and sys- 
tems on a _ performance basis, and 
wider use of recently introduced con- 
struction systems based on gypsum 
products. 

Mr. Yeager reported that ‘new fire- 
proofing construction for light steel 
structural frame will soon be present- 
ed to the building industry. The new 
fireproofing combines the high fire-re- 
sistive qualities of gypsum lath and 
lightweight aggregate plasters. 

According to the report, if light 
steel, fireproofed with gypsum, is used 
in preference to heavier steel, fire- 
protected with concrete, thousands of 
dollars and tons of steel can be saved 
in the requirements for structural 
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frames for commercial, apartme) 
and other buildings. The light ste« 
gypsum construction is also claims 
to be more economical than reinforce: 
concrete frame. Fire tests conduct: 
at the National Bureau of Standar 
gave fire-resistive ratings up to 4 h 
for gypsum lath and lightweight pla 
ter fireproofing over steel beams a: 
columns. 

The Gypsum Association commi 
sioned nationally known architects t 
design a hypothetical 12-story buil 
ing for the purpose of making cos 
comparisons. Findings indicated tha 
the heavier steel frame protected | 
concrete costs $50.63 per sq. ft. « 
building area, 12 stories high, whic 
includes the cost of footings, ste« 
frame and concrete floors, and fir 
proofing with bond plaster on the cei 
ing, beams and columns; if the bon 
plaster is eliminated and the concret: 
is vibrated, the cost was found to b 
$46.16 per sq. ft.; the reinforced cor 
crete frame for the 12-story structur 
would cost $36.71 per sq. ft.; an 
the light steel frame, fireproofed wit! 
gypsum construction would cost 
$31.29 per sq. ft. Mr. Yeager pointe: 
out that all factors for structura 
strength, fire endurance and _ utility 
were similar in all three designs. 

Gypsum lath is also expected to be 
more in demand with the anticipated 
increased use of studless 2-in. soli 
gypsum partitions, which are co! 
structed of %-in. gypsum lath, plast 
ered to a %-in. thickness on each side 

Gypsum sheathing is expected to b 
in greater production as a result of 
the recent F.H.A. ruling which pe: 
mits its use without building pape: 

The use of gypsum wallboard i: 
home construction is also increasing 
The National Association of Hom 
Builders estimates that gypsum wal! 
board is used for interior walls ir 
48 percent of the homes now being 
built. The cutback in new home starts 
in 1951, which gave impetus to re 
modeling work, has added to the in 
creased demand for gypsum wal! 
board. Another factor is the growing 
popularity of the gypsum two-ply o: 
double wallboard system which is be 
ing installed in higher-priced homes 

In conclusion, Mr. Yeager stated 
that Department of Commerce figures 
show that gypsum lath and board 
production has increased more than 
400 percent since 1939, while the pro 
duction of all other basic building ma 
terials has increased 85 percent in the 
same period. 


Dam Contract 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
was recently awarded a $3,086,414 
contract by the Army Corps of Engi 
neers, Nashville, Tenn., district, for 
construction of Cheatham dam on the 
Cumberland river near Ashland, 
Tenn. Concrete aggregates will be 
supplied by Lambert Brothers, Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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THERMODYNAMICS OF LIME MANUFACTURE 


Part VI. 


OO FREQUENTLY THE selection of the 
T rotary kiln for a specific installa- 
tion is settled entirely by the kiln 
manufacturer or his representative. 
The purchaser often is in the position 
f the man who goes into the hat store 
to buy a hat and has forgotten his 
size, and has only a vague idea of 
the style he wants. 

Before any purchaser 
money into a rotary kiln, he should 
know definitely what he wants this 
kiln to do (a) in the way of produc- 
tion, (b) in the way of fuel economy, 
and (c) in the way of maintenance 
charges. There is no good excuse for 
any purchaser of a rotary kiln to buy 
this expensive article blindly. If he 
doesn’t know exactly what he wants, 
or if his personnel doesn’t know what 
his requirements are, he should call in 
for consultation and advice an inde- 
pendent consultant or advisor who 
does know, or who can determine from 
the specific conditions of the proposed 
what the best size of the 
what fuel economy can be 
anticipated, and what structural fea- 
tures must be incorporated in the 
init to keep maintenance to a mini- 
mum, 


Know the Production Rate 


It is to your advantage to know 
what production rate you want from 
your new kiln unit. Set a definite fig- 
ire. Try to anticipate your future re- 
but don’t buy a kiln of a 
capacity in excess of your needs for 
the next three years. A rotary kiln 
operates at its highest efficiency when 
its production rate is within 10 per- 
cent, plus or minus, of its nominal ca- 
pacity. When you ‘attempt to operate 
the kiln at capacities too far below, or 
too high above, its nominal capacity, 
you will pay through the nose either 
for fuel or for maintenance. 
matter how you 
your figure, set a definite 
rate for your kiln. 


What Size Kiln? 


With an optimum production rate 
established, it is important to you to 


puts his good 


operation 
kiln will be, 


quirements, 


arrive at 
production 


so, no 


‘Consulting engineer, York, Penn. (deceased). 
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Balancing economic factors in the 
determination of optimum size of rotary kilns 


By RALPH GIBBS* 


kiln should be to 
Each kiln manu- 
a size which it 


know what size the 
produce this tonnage. 
facturer will propose 
believes will suit your requirements. 
Actually, the manufacturer is often 
not in a position to know. You are the 
only one in a position to know this, 
since you are the only one who knows 
the economics of your own operation. 
You know the cost of the fuel you pro- 
pose to use with the kiln. You know, 
or should know, the rate at which you 
want to amortize the investment with, 
of course, the approval of Uncle Sam. 
You know better than anyone else 
the interest charges that are to be 
incurred by making the investment. 

Your specific economic conditions 
will determine the size of the kiln 
needed. 

The Economic Balance 
Your kiln will be economically bal- 


anced when the cost of extracting the 
heat from the gases is equal to the 


best determined at the coolest end of 
the kiln, and basing the figures on a 
cost per hour per square foot of 
shell surface equivalent. 

If H, is B.t.u./sq. ft./hr. transfer 


red from the hot gases to the surface 
equivalent to the kiln shell 
and F is a factor to convert H, into 
cents/sq. ft./hr., in terms of the cost 
of fuel, then 
H.F=cash value of the heat 
ferred per square foot per hout 

If C, is the cash cost of providing 
and maintaining each square foot of 
surface per hour, the economic balanc« 
will be attained when: 

H.F=—C 

In other words, the fuel 
the heat extracted is equal to the cost 
of providing and maintaining the sur 
face for the transfer of the heat. 
These three elements of the economic 
balance can be related as shown it 
Fig. 1 

F has a value that depends upon the 
unit fuel cost and the heating value 
per unit. Thus 


’ 


surface, 


trans 


value of 


Unit cost of fuel 


cost of the heat extracted. This is Sistine veins oor Unit 
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Fig. 1: Relation of fuel value of heat extracted to costs 
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Fig. 2: Relation between H, and kiln dimensions 


For coal bearing a cost of $7.50 
per ton, and having a heating value 
of 13,500 B.t.u./Ib., 


750 cents 
} 0.0000278 cents /B.t.u 
l 00 x 2000 
For Bunker C or No. 6 oil at a cost 
of 6 cents per gal. and having a heat- 
ing value of 147,000 B.t.u./gal., then 
6 cents 
k 0.000041 cents /B.t.u 
147,000 


For gas at 5 cents/Therm, 


0.000050 
100,000 

C, is the cost per hour of providing 
and maintaining a square foot equiva- 
lent to that of the kiln shell. It is over 
this item that the accountants and 
professional economists can battle to 
their heart’s content. But we can ig- 
nore these tempests in a teapot. You 
can devise your own system for evalu- 
ating C,. . 

Simply as a suggestion, the author 
presents the following as one method 
for evaluating C,. 

Cc Ce+-C.+C.4+C.+-C 

Where C, is the amortization charge 
per hour for each square 
foot of kiln shell surface. 

C, is the interest charge per 
hour for each square foot 
of kiln shell surface. 

C, is the brick lining charge 
per hour for each square 
foot of kiln shell surface 
for the coolest end of the 
kiln. 

C. is the maintenance charge 
per hour for each square 
foot of kiln shell surface. 

C, is the endurance and mis- 
cellaneous charge per hour 
for each square foot of kiln 
shell surface. 

Simply to illustrate this method for 
evaluating C,, let it be assumed that 
an 8- x 135-ft. kiln is our subject. It 


120 


costs, installed, $100,000 and is to be 
amortized in ten years. The interest 
charges are 5 percent per annum. The 
brick lining in the coolest zone has a 
cost of $2 per sq. ft. of kiln shell sur- 
face and is replaced every five years. 
Maintenance charges are 1 percent 
per annum. Insurance and miscellane- 
ous charges are at an annual rate of 5 
percent. About 3390 sq. ft. of kiln 
shell surface are involved. And there 
are 8760 hr. per year. Thus 
00,000 
“a =T0 = ia or eee: ae 


.05 x $100,000 
Cc $ _ .0168 cents ‘sq. ft./hr 
3390 x 8760 


$2 
Cc = => .0046 cents ‘sq. ft./hi 
> x 8760 


c 01 x $100,000 
W234 cents ‘s« + ’ 
3390 x 8760 0034 cents/sq. ft./1 


05 x $100,000 


Cc O168 cents ‘« ‘ . 
i890 x 8760 168 cer a. f . 


C,=.0752 cents ‘sq. ft./hr 


From these economic conditions as- 
sumed for our illustrative example, 
it is seen that 

Cc, 0.0752 cents/sq. ft./hr 

F - 0.0000278 cents /B.t.u 
2700 B.t.u./sq. ft./hr. 


H ‘ 


when using coal at $7.50 per ton. 
When using fuel oil at 6 cents per 
gal., then 
0.0752 cents/sq. ft./hr. 
= - 1840 B.t.u./sq. ft./hr 
0.000041 
This means that under the condi- 
tions of our example, the economic 
length of the kiln, when using coal, 
must be such that the last hot com- 
bustion gases in the kiln will deliver 
its heat at a rate of 2700 B.t.u./sq. 
ft./hr. With oil, the economic length 
of the kiln must be such that the last 
hot combustion gases in the kiln will 
deliver heat at a rate of 1840 B.t.u./ 
sq. ft./hr. 
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By computing the values of F a) 
C, for your own specific conditior 
you can determine the value of | 
that must prevail in order that y: 
kiln will be economically proportion 

Although this determination of t 
economical value of H, is necessa 
for the ultimate selection of the pro 
er diameter and length of your ki 
it is imperative to have some form 
a relation between the value of | 
and the physical dimensions of t 
kiln. 

The author has developed such a 
lation, which is as follows: 


.043D*2 (4700+ 1550D) (5724-.56L 


L2 (L—10) 

This relation is shown graphica 
in Fig. 2. The values of H, can 
determined for rotary kilns of diff 
ent lengths and diameters. 

From Fig. 1 we can determine t! 
economic value of H,. From Fig. 2 \ 
can determine the economical propo 
tions of kilns for specific values of H 
Now we have further need for a rela 
tion that will guide us in selecting a 
economical! kiln size for a specific pri 
duction rate. For this we must reso: 
to our production-rate relation 


kD? L 
100 


where T, is the tons of material! p: 
duced per day. 
D is the kiln shell diameter, 
feet. 
Lis the kiln shell length, 
feet. 
k is the production coefficie: 


= 


that has a value dependin; 


upon the kind of materia 
under process and other cir 


cumstances attending th: 


operation of the kiln. 
The value of k will be about 1 
when 

(a) Lime-burning with dry feed, a: 

without recovering heat from t! 

discharged lime; 

Burning dead-burned dolomit« 

recovering heat from the di 

charged product. 

The value of k will be about 1 
when 

(a) Lime-burning with dry feed, ar 
recovering heat from the dis 
charged lime. 

The value of k will be about 1 
when* 

(a) Burning cement clinker, eith« 
wet or dry feed, and recovering, 
heat from the discharged clinker 

This relation and the graph of Fig 

2 can be combined as shown in Fig. ‘ 

Fig. 3 can be used to determine th: 
most economical size of rotary kil! 
for a specific production rate an 
under various economic conditions fo 

cases where the value of k will be 1.! 

As an example to illustrate the us: 

of this graph, let us assume that F i 

27.8 x 10° and that C, is 8.0 x 10 


(b 


*Griswold, John, “Fuels, Combustion, and Fu 
naces,”” page 422, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
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From the graph of Fig. 1 it is deter- 
mined that H, must be 2880. The as- 
sumed kiln is to produce 250 tons per 
day of dead-burned dolomite, recover- 
g heat from the discharged product. 
From Fig. 3 it is seen that under these 
conditions the most economical kiln 
will be 9 ft. 6 in. x 190 ft. 
If fuel oil is to be used at 6 cents 
per gal., then F will be 41 x 10°, and 
C, remains at 8.0 x 10°, then H, 
must be 1950. Under these conditions, 
is seen that the most economical 
kiln will be about 8 ft. 9 in. x 212 ft. 
Graphs similar to that of Fig. 3 
can be devised for different k values. 
Because of the different thermody- 
namic features of the wet-feed kiln, 
these graphs presented here are not 
applicable. Such graphs have been de- 
veloped by the author, however. From 
these grayths, it is possible for anyone 
select the proper kiln size for any 
ractical daily output, and for any 
common economic conditions. 


What Fuel Consumption? 


In the light of the foregoing, the 
striving for an extremely low fuel 
ratio may be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. It may prove to be a chase 
after a will-o’-the-wisp. It may be 
osting more to have a low fuel ratio 
than it is actually worth. . 

By selecting the size of the kiln on 

economic basis, the fuel ratio will 
be that which is most economical. 
Whether it is high or low has little 
meaning economically. It will be high 

low only by comparison with some 
ther installation where the economic 
factors will be quite different. With 
w-cost fuels and high-cost kilns, it 
obviously ridiculous to provide and 
aintain more heat-exchange surface 
than the cost of the fuel justifies. On 
the other hand, with high-cost fuels 

d low-cost kilns, it is important to 
et the maximum economy out of the 
iel, 

By choosing the proper size of kiln 
ith the help of economic principles, 

e fuel ratio will be the most econom- 
al for the specific conditions under 
hich you are operating. 


Evaluating Kiln Choices 

As a prospect for a rotary kiln pur- 
ase, you may find yourself in a 
emma if you haven’t established to 
ir own satisfaction the size of kiln 
eded. 

If you are wise, you will have de- 
mined for yourself the kiln size 
it will best meet your needs under 
ir specific economic conditions. You 
| eliminate considerable confusion 
the outset by having all proposals 
sed upon a single kiln size. 

With these proposals and specifica- 
ns for a definitely sized kiln before 
1, it is well to review and tabulate 
table form the specifications of each 
oposal before you are influenced too 
ich by the quoted price. Only when 
i have a true basis for comparison 
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Fig. 3: Graph for determining most economical size of rotary kiln for specific production rates 


diti 


for cases where k—1 





and under various ec 


does the price have any meaning 
whatsoever. 

From the tabulation compare the 
construction of the kiln shells; the 


number, size, and kind of riding rings; 
the kind, size, and arrangement of the 
rollers; size of bearings, and kind; 
lubrication features, and look for am- 
ple bearing surfaces and adequate lu- 
brication. Look also to the kiln drive; 
the horsepower required; the motor; 
the speed reducer; the drive pinion 
and pedestal arrangements; the ring 
gear; its construction and method of 
attachment to the kiln. 

Tabulate every possible item con- 
nected with the kiln and its auxiliar- 
ies. Then make your comparison be- 
tween the proposals. By a process of 
elimination it is usually possible to re- 
duce the number of possibilities to 
one or two manufacturers. Get your 
engineer and your master-mechanic 
to go over the tabulation. They will 
spot any mechanical discrepancies or 
irregularities. 

You can be assured of getting what 
vou need for the best price when you 
go about .selecting your kiln on a 
sound basis. 


Aids in Flood Crisis 


IOWA LIMESTONE PRODUCERS, 
Valley Limestone Co., Inc., 
and the L. R. Falk Co., 
Saint Ansgar, donated their services, 
equipment and materials during the 
recent flood crisis at Council Bluffs. 
Missouri Valley Limestone Co. oper- 
ated its plant at capacity, 24 hr. per 
day for five days and, with a fleet 
of 56 trucks, crushed and hauled rock 
to the stricken area. L. R. Falk from 
Saint Ansgar was also there with a 
fleet of trucks to haul sand bags, with 
Mr. Falk driving one of the trucks 
himself. 


Two 
Missouri 
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Safety Book Reviewed 


Handbook of Dangerous Materials, 
by N. Irving Sax, 850 pages, Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. $15. 

HERE IN ONE volume is the safety 
engineer’s best helper. The author, 
toxicologist for General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y., has compiled safe- 
ty facts and listed hazardous proper 
ties of 5000 materials found in in- 
dustry, all arranged alphabetically, 
cross-referenced and indexed. 

The largest section is 
flammable, and 
chemicals, giving such data as treat- 
ment and antidotes, extinguishers, 
storage and handling, protection 
equipment and other necessary infor- 
mation. Though this would probably 
be of much assistance only to those 
industries using a variety of chem- 
icals (though any plant using fluo 
rescent lights would find hazards list 
ed in this section, for instance), the 
explosives section makes the volume 
of considerable value. Storage of ex 
plosives, destruction of explosives and 
descriptions of the types of explosives, 
with recommended handling methods, 
is some of the heretofore scattered 
information brought together in this 
one section. Another section includes 
complete I.C.C. shipping regulations 
as issued by the Bureau of Explosives. 
If the safety man is still interested, 
he can find two more major sections 
in the handbook, one on fungus dis 


devoted to 


poisonous corrosive 


eases and fungicides, the other on 
radiation and radiation hazards. 
These two sections contain descrip- 
tive introductions, providing for a 


background in subjects ordinarily 


missing in most safety engineer's ex- 


perience. 
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QUARRIES 


city 
j 10 to 34 ton cape 
Rear-Dump Euclids of m.p.h. with full 


to 36.3 
waa £125 to 400 h.p- 


have tr , 
diesel engines © 


payload and 


Euclid Bottom-Dump Coal Haule:; 
of 20 to 40 ton capacities have 
diesel engines to 300 h.p. 
loaded speeds up to 34.4 m.p 


or Open pit mining and quarry operation 
Euclids are unmatched for job availability 
and long service life. “Eucs” have large capa 
city and plenty of power and speed to move 
more loads per hour at more profit per ton 


Bottom-Dump Euclids are engineered and 
built as complete units with good weight 
distribution, and tremendous power. Short 
wheelbase of the tractor and the universal! 
hitch design make them easy to handle and 


permit short turns in narrow cuts. 


Rear-Dump “Eucs” have body designs for a 
types of materials—coal, ore, rock, over 
burden and other heavy excavation. Thei 
rugged construction withstands the impact 
of loading heavy materials and travel or 
rough roads—assures low operating and 


maintenance costs. 


Put Euclids on the job and be on more jobs 
Ask your Euclid Distributor for information or 
the models best suited to your off-the-high 


way hauling requirements. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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N.L.A. CELEBRATES GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Fiftieth annual meeting reviews progress of industry and National Lime Associa- 
tion. Program also included safety, government regulations, percentage depletion, 
use of lime in blast furnaces, neutralization of lakes 


IFTY YEARS AGO, the National Lime 
Association had its start at an or- 
gvanizational meeting held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, which was commemorated 
by a Golden Jubilee program held 
this past May 8-10 at Hot Springs, 
Va. The 50th annual convention was 
the National Lime Association’s larg- 
est annual meeting, to pay tribute 
to the founding of the organization 
and to the living old-timers who were 
there at the beginning or who con- 
tributed to its continuous develop- 
ment through the early years. The 
official registration was 151, includ- 
ing 56 ladies and veterans of the in- 
dustry who came especially to partici- 
the celebration. 
Golden Jubilee program 
was printed in honor of the occasion 
which gave a complete presentation 
of the history of lime, the start of 
the association and the high points 
in its growth, a resumé of accomp- 
ishments of the industry and the 
association and much information on 
irrent developments and activities. 
This handsome booklet lists members, 
shows the location of their plants, the 
names of officers and directors and 
traces the history of lime from about 
1000 B.C. to the present time. It tells 
how Edgar H. Defebaugh, first edi- 
tor of Rock Propucts, called a meet- 
ing in November, 1902, to discuss 
formation of a national lime associa- 
tion, and how a constitution and by- 
iws were drafted for establishment 
f a permanent national organiza- 
on. Charles Warner, now chairman 
if the board of directors of Warner 
Co., Philadelphia, Penn., was tempo- 
rary chairman of that meeting and he 
vas present at the 50th annual con- 
ention as the only living charter 
nember of the original organization. 
Mr. Defebaugh was temporary secre- 
ary of the first meeting and both 
men were on the first slate of perma- 
nent officers. At the meeting held 
January 19, 1903, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Rock Propucts was selected as 
the official association organ. 

At that time there were about 1000 
ime plants as contrasted to the 118 
of commercial significance which the 
N.L.A. estimates as being in opera- 
tion today. Norman G. Hough was 
appointed as the first paid staff offi- 
cer, of the then Hydrated Lime Bu- 
reau, in 1914. In 1918, N.L.A. super- 
seded the National Lime Manufac- 
turers Association and the Hydrated 


pate in 
A special 


Lime Bureau, and a budget was pro- 
vided to finance the needed promo- 


tional and educational work. S. 
Walter Stauffer became the execu- 
tive officer for 10 years starting in 
1936 after Mr. Hough’s resignation, 


to be followed in 1946 by Robert S. 
Boynton who is present managing 
director. 

The program points out the trends 
in the lime industry over the years 
and particularly the reversal in the 
principal uses for lime. In 1907, 70 
percent of all sales was for building 
use whereas, today, 80 percent of all 
lime is now chemical and refractory 
lime. The modern flowsheet for lime 
manufacture is shown, graphical 
trends in numbers of plants and in- 
creased demands, graphical trends in 
lime shipments by markets over the 
years, the multiple uses of chemical 


and ponds, and research 


blast furnaces, the neutralization 


ponds and lakes, and research 
Officers 
Wallace E. Wing, president, Mar 
blehead Lime Co., Chicago, Ill., was 


re-elected to a fourth term as presi 
dent and chairman of the board of 
directors; Robert S. Boynton was re 
elected general manager and Gladys 


L. McBee, secretary. Paul Sunder 
land, Ash Grove Lime and Portland 
Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 


elected treasurer. The board of direx 
tors is unchanged with one exception, 
that being T. R. Ellerbeck, Utah 
Lime and Stone Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, who succeeds Ralph S. Locke 
for District 15 (western). The execu- 
tive committee comprises Wallace E 


Reed C. Bye, Bolton Corson, 


Wing, 





The cast in action, presenting the playlet depicting the first lime meeting of 50 years ago 
Members of this hirsute group are, left to right, John H. Gruber, Franklin Witmer, David Shroyer, 
Kent Jander and J. S. Offutt 


lime, and the current activities of the 
association are summarized in the 
brochure. 

The souvenir program was printed 
in quantity for distribution to those 
interested and would make a valuable 
booklet for anyone identified with the 


subject of lime. 


Program 

The convention program departed 
somewhat from conventional practice 
to permit special presentations in 
commemoration of the anniversary, 
but the usual business session and 
coverage of subjects important to the 
industry were included in the three- 
day program. Among topics covered 


were safety, government regulations, 


percentage depletion, use of lime in 
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Ralph Dickey, C. C. Loomis, K. | 
Hammond and Amos B. Mine: 


Business 
The association is enjoying its 
healthiest condition in history fron 


membership, it 
percent of 


all standpoints. In 
represents more than 75 
total national lime production 
there has been a 25 percent increase 
in members since World War II. Fi 
nancially, it has a substantial reserve 
and has adopted a considerably in 
creased budget to finance its percent 
age depletion program. More thar 
one-third of the total budget is to 
finance research and promotion 
Appropriate resolutions were pass 
ed in the deaths of Henry Huschke, 
Norman Hough and John Maginnis 


and 
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Left: Left to right are Mrs. J. W. Rockwood, Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Pavlish, John Andrews, Janet Mack, A. B. Mack, Mr. & Mrs. W. Bell, J. W. Ro 
wood and Mrs. John Andrews (front right), all of Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. Right: From front (I. to r.) are Mr. & Mrs. John C. Be 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; Mr. & Mrs. J. S. Offutt, U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Amos B. Miner; H. D. Brigstocke, Thomasy 


Stone & Lime Co., Thomasville, Penn.; Amos B. Miner, National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. H. D. Brigstocke; and E. |. 


Mr. Huschke served at one time as 
agronomist for the association, in 
recent years was managing director 
of the Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute and at the time of his death 
served the interests of the industry 
with O.P.S. Mr. Hough was one of 
the driving forces in the early years 
of the association, as its first paid 
Maginnis 
Lime 


executive officer, and Mr. 
was president of Eagle 
Co., Eagle Rock, Va. 
President Wallace E. Wing, 
ing the convention to order, stressed 
the important part that a_ strong 
trade association has in promoting 
the welfare of the industry and in 
establishing influence with govern- 
ment agencies which reflects to the 
benefit of producers. Through its 
Washington staff, the association has 
acquainted government with the in- 
dustry and its problems, with effec- 
tive results. Mr. Wing expressed his 
pleasure that industry effort was in- 
strumental toward securing 15 per- 
cent percentage depletion benefits 
(for chemical and metallurgical grade 
stone) and he expressed the indebted- 
ness of the industry to the members 
of the percentage depletion commit- 
tee. He cautioned that this benefit 
protected from attack by 


Rock 


in call- 


must be 
constant vigilance. 


General Manager's Report 


A summary of the principal ac- 
complishments and activities of his 
office was given by Robert S. Boyn- 
ton in his annual report. He express 
ed the opinion that the world situa- 
tion was more favorable than a year 
ago and he was optimistic that the 
demand for lime would continue 
strong. With all emphasis on plant 
expansion throughout industry dur- 
ing recent years, he said that it is 
fortunate that the lime industry did 
not over-expand its productive capac- 
ity. 

Whereas much of the work of any 
hard to evaluate be 
cause of the intangible nature of 
much of its activities, he pointed to 
the granting of percentage depletion 


association 1s 
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lime & Stone Co., Inc., Riverton, Va. 


benefits to the industry as one out- 
standing accomplishment directly 
traceable to four years of effort by 
the association. The benefits result- 
ing amount to 20 cents per ton for 
limestone or 40 cents for lime, in 
the reduction of net earnings before 
taxes. This exemption will be attack- 
ed and the association is pledged to 
a program to protect it in the years 
ahead. Mr. Boynton thanked the in- 
dividual members who worked hard 
to secure the benefits. 

During the past year, the associa- 
tion has been active in its promotion 
work. Two new publications, “Chem- 
ical Lime Facts” and “100 Questions 
and Answers on Liming Land,” were 
put out and publicized, resulting in 
a great number of inquiries from 
chemists and chemical engineers in 
lime-consuming industries. 

Mr. Boynton then discussed the 
various research activities with the 
exception of the fundamental research 
program at M.I.T. which was to be 
covered by Prof. James Murray in 
the concluding session. Research in 
the treatment of trade wastes is be- 
ing conducted under fellowships at 
Purdue and Rutgers Universities. At 
Purdue, the emphasis is on treat- 
ment of petroleum and _ vegetable 
wastes and, at Rutgers, research is 
being continued on acid wastes. A 
great deal of information is being 
developed and disseminated as a re 
sult. The market for lime in the treat- 
ment of trade wastes may develop 
to exceed that for water treatment. 

Studies on lime soil stabilization 
are being continued at Purdue. Among 
new developments in this field men 
tioned was the use of lime with fi, 
ash as pioneered by G. & W. H. Cor- 
son, Inc., which indicates favorable 
results. A trial lime-stabilized road 
is being built at Beaumont, Texas, 
using pulverized quicklime. Durabil- 


ity tests on lime-soil stabilization are 


being continued at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Research on the use of lime 
with pozzolanic materials in the man- 
ufacture of concrete products is be 
ing carried forward at Toledo Uni- 
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Williams, Rivert 


versity. The injection of lime thr: 
tuyeres into blast furnaces, w! 
will soon be given a full-scale tr 
run at the U. S. Steel Co. plant 
Clairton, Penn., was mentioned as 
application that might increase 
markets for lime. 

New market studies were beg 
during 1951, and publication of “Li 
Abstracts” is one example of tect 
cal information to be disseminat 
on a regular basis. Another eff: 
was a geographical census of wat: 
treatment plants using lime. 1 
Golden Jubilee souvenir program 
be given wide distribution as a 
motional piece. Mr. Boynton touc! 
briefly on the annual operating 
sions. The 1951 meeting at Sto 
bridge, Mass., was the largest in } 
tory. The 1952 fall meeting will 
held at Mountain Lake hotel, K 
ballton, Va., to permit operating 
to visit operations in that area 


Special Events 

Following Mr. Boynton’s present 
tion, Mr. Wing listed the names 
old-timers present and then call 
upon Charles Warner, the only livi: 
charter member and three times pa 
chairman of the association, to ren 
nisce on the early days of the ass 
ciation. He paid high tribute to t! 
dynamic force which Edgar Deft 
baugh put behind the early organi: 
tion and recounted some of the tr 
ing experiences of the early day 
mainly financial. 

As part of this scheduled “Salut 
to the Past” George Wood and N: 
than C. Rockwood, consulting edit 
of Rock PrRopucTs, were on the pr 
gram for comments. Mr. Wood wa 
unable to be present for reasons 
health but Mr. Rockwood, who hi: 
been closely identified with the ind 
try for many years, made some bri¢ 
comments. Mr. Rockwood said that 
was fortunate to have succeeded M 
Defebaugh as editor of Rock Pro! 
ucts and to have had the opp: 
tunity to learn the lime indust: 
from lime manufacturers who wet 
quick to cooperate and contribute th: 
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is revolutionary new dust filter is another Sly first. Extremely simple and 
thgroughly dependable, it eliminates entirely the gremlin of mechanical shak- 
ingaand provides uniform suction of air at dust source. 
ThisWniform suction is achieved by a simple device which cleans the filter 
bags\successively by a reverse flow of air—the same suction which draws 
the d@st onto the filter cloth is reversed to blow it off. 
Since f¥is reverse air suction operates continually, the new Sly Filter requires 
no shut@owns for removing dust from the cloth. 
i j ine | eded, eliminating all strain 





No mecRpnical sh 
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Send for descriptive bulletin 
just ovf on the new Sly 
Dynaclone — the ultimate 

n filter performance. 





The result of long ex s, the Sly Dynaclone 
has thoroughly proved itself. It provides substantial savings over any other 


we type of cloth screen dust collection. Write for complete information. 
‘PATENTED 


PIONEERS and LEADERS in THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4746 Train Avenue . Cleveland 2, Ohio 


INDUSTRIAL DUST CONTROL NEW YORK * CHICAGO °¢* PHILADELPHIA * SYRACUSE 


DETROIT * BUFFALO * CINCINNATI °* ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS + BIRMINGHAM «+ LOS ANGELES * TORONTO 
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Left to right are Mrs. R. F. Matthews; John S. Schirm, Grand Canyon 


From front (I. to r.) are Irving Crown, Marblehead Lime Co., Chica 


Lime Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. & Mrs. Victor R. Koenig, Mississippi ill.; Mrs. J. M. Cooper; Wallace E. Wing, Marblehead Lime Co.; J. ¥ 


lime Co., Alton, Ill; Bob Boynton, 
general manager, National Lime 
Association, Washington, D.C.; Bur- 
ton Ford, St. Regis Paper Co., 
Allentown, Penn.; Mrs. Robert 5S. 
Boynton and R. F. Matthews, 
Mississippi Lime Co. 


Golden 


benefits of their knowledge. In the 
early days, as he expressed it, lime 
manufacturers were chiefly concern- 
ed in gaining the attention and re- 
spect for the industry that was lack- 
ing in both public and scientific cir- 
cles. The industry was composed of 
something over 1000 lime operations 
in 1902 and many of them were little 
kilns operated by farmers. Conditions 
were highly competitive and the fav- 
orite subject was how to make ade 
quate profits 

Mr. Rockwood concluded by telling 
the purpose of the playlet, “Struggles 
of Infancy,” to follow, which he had 
written especially for the occasion, 
expressing his debt to the 
Association and to 
present and 


and by 
National Lime 
many members, both 
gone, for a “great experience in liv- 
ing.” 

Purpose of the playlet was to re- 
mind the younger generation that 
there was a time when American 
types of rugged individualists exist- 
ed, without the federal government 
cramping their style and to show 
how the old-timers reacted to the first 
signs of government intervention in 
their private business affairs. 

The playlet proved extremely hum- 
orous and the actors, all members of 
the association, did an excellent job 
of playing the parts of the old-timers. 
They consisted of Alan B. Cheney, 
John Gruber, Franklin Witmer, David 
Shroyer, Kent Jander and Jim Offutt, 
each made up with whiskers, clothes 
of 1900 vintage and all the para- 
phernalia needed to portray the key 
individuals at a meeting 50 years ago. 
E. I. Williams was narrator and the 
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playlet consumed 30 minutes. The 
general theme of the meeting and 
argument was how the industry should 
organize and cooperate to make prof- 
its, and do it so as to avoid govern- 
ment intervention on charges of col- 
lusion. As it worked out, competitive 
economic conditions were left to de 
termine the course of the industry, 
leading to cooperation among those 
who survived and later development 
of the National Lime Association of 
today. 

The opening session concluded with 
a talk, “Your Time is My Business,” 
by James W. Austin, vice-president, 
Capital Airlines. Mr. Austin present- 
ed figures to show the growth of air 
transportation which reached a bil- 
lion dollars in 1951. However, only 
five of 160 million people are cus- 
tomers so far which means that there 
remains a big job to be done through 
merchandising and promotion. The 
airlines spent $75 million to create 
that volume of business. In 1952, 
the airlines will offer the public 50 
percent more seats than it did in 
1950. The important role of adver- 
tising in building sales was empha- 
sized. Of total passengers, a study 
has shown that 75 percent travel by 
air for business purposes as con- 
trasted to only 25 percent in the case 
of rail travel. 

Questions asked of Mr. Austin on 
future facilities and service indicated 
that airplane transportation is of 
great interest to producers who travel 
on business. 

John C. Best presided over the 
second session which covered com- 
mittee reports, the election of officers, 
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ton Cooper, N.L.A. counsel; H 

Wellington, International Paper € 

Chicago, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Lest 

Crown, Marblehead Lime Co 

L. Dickey, Kelley Island Lime 

Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
and Mrs. W. E. Wing 


r ating 50th anniversary of N.LA. 


consideration of the budget for 
fiscal year 1952-53 and talks on p» 
control and equipment availability 

Gladys L. McBee, secretary, 
the financial report in the abse: 
of treasurer Helen McNamara 
Robert S. Boynton presented the | 
get which was increased considera 
as a result of the percentage de} 
tion program. It is of interest 
pointed out by Mr. Boynton, 
the association has continued to o} 
ate at an accelerated pace wit! 
having increased the rate of 
since 1940. Increased membership } 
made this possible. A one-time spe 
assessment of 0.6 cents per ton 
being levied on commercial quick! 
tonnage, that benefited by percenta 
depletion, to help finance the spe: 
program in connection with that 
tivity. 

Safety 

Kent Jander, chemical enginee: 
the association, reported on 
N.L.A. safety competition and 
nounced the winners of the 1951 « 
petition. He first recounted the ea 
history of the safety contest, wh 
has been conducted for 17 years. 1 
movement was started during 
N.R.A. days and, at the 1934 am 
convention, it was pointed out hi 
an effective safety program could 
only save lives but reduce operat 
costs importantly. It was pointed « 
then that a $1 saving in lower natior 
wide compensation rates could sa 
the lime industry a half million 
lars which, said Mr. Jander, wou 
effect more than double that savi 
today. 
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Barber-Greene Permanent Conveyors are complete, self-contained, 
standardized units that can be bolted together quickly . . . easily altered 
and moved. Field assembly of miscellaneous pulleys, bearings, and 
dozens of other parts is completely eliminated. The pre-engineered, fac- 





tory-assembled terminals operate at top efficiency . . . reduce mainte- 
nance expense. 
Prefabrication reduces manufacturing delays . . . permits our sales 


engineers to give you prompt quotations. Standardized construction 
and stocking of principal parts mean quicker delivery. 

Chances are, a B-G system offers possibilities you've never before rea- 
lized. Let us show you how B-G Standardized Conveyors suit your specific 
needs. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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The first contest got underway in 
the mid-year of 1935 when nine plants 
had perfect records qualifying them 
to receive Certificates of Honor. To 
date, a total of 154 certificates has 
been awarded, and the Thomasville 
plant of The J. E. Baker Co. has 
the outstanding record of having won 
12 certificates. As of today there 
are only nine plants that have par- 
ticipated in all the competitions since 
1935 and from 40-45 plants are cur- 
rently enrolled. 

Mr. Jander emphasized the grow- 
ng importance of safety by citing 
the proposed Humphrey bill which 
would interject the federal govern- 
ment into control over industry safe- 
ty. He mentioned the outstanding 
record of the portland cement indus- 
try in safety as an example of what 
can be done to reduce frequency and 
severity rates. 

For the year 1951, twelve plants 
completed the year without accidents 
in the four categories and were 
awarded certificates. The winners 
were as follows 

In Group (Al) 
cining plants working 
more man-hours: 

(1) Natividad plant of Kaiser 
\luminum and Chemical Corp. 

(2) Luckey plant of National 
Gypsum Co. 

(3) Knoxville plant 
Lime and Stone Co. 

In Group (A2)—quarry and cal- 
cining plants working less than 100,- 
000 man-hours: 

(4) Thomasville plant of The J. 
E. Baker Co. 

(5) McCoy plant of the Warner 
Co. 

(6) Ripplemead plant of Ripple- 
mead Lime Co., Inc. 

(7) Frederick plant of Shank and 
Etzler Lime Co. 

(8) Valders plant of 
Lime and Stone Co. 

In Group (B)—underground mine 
and calcining plants: 

(9) Bellefonte plant of the War- 
ner Co 

(10) Quincy plant of Menke Stone 
and Lime Co. 

In Group {C)—lime 


quarry and cal- 
100,000 or 


of Standard 


Valders 


calcining 


plants without associated quarry and 
mine: 


LIME 


(11) Buffalo plant of The Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co. 

(12) Springfield plant of Ash 
Grove Lime and Portland Cement Co. 


Price Control 


Walter H. Acheson, chief, Building 
Materials Branch, O.P.S., conducted 
an “Informal Open Forum on Gov- 
ernment Price Control” in which he 
brought out new developments and 
answered questions. His discussion 
principally covered consideration of 
the earnings standard, the freight 
situation and proposed new regula- 
tions. 

The earnings standard, which is a 
yardstick, entitles industry to earn 
not less than 85 percent of the cur- 
rent earnings for the best three of 
the four years, 1946-1949. Freight 
costs are causing the greatest diffi- 
culty and, thusfar, efforts to have 
freight rate increases reflect in high- 
er prices have failed completely. An 
industry must be able to prove that 
it cannot absorb freight charges to 
be considered for price relief, which 
also holds for increased labor costs, 
etc. Since the recently granted 
freight rate increases, efforts have 
been renewed for price relief but no 
action has been taken. If a company 
sells on an f.o.b. plant basis, there 
is no problem, as pointed out by Mr. 
Acheson. 

New regulations are in process of 
consideration for the purpose of regu- 
lating area price adjustments and in- 
dividual plant adjustments, for har4- 
ship cases and Mr. Acheson believes 
these regulations will be passed. They 
are designed to delegate authority 
to the field for quick action. At pres- 
ent the industry continues to be gov- 
erned by the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. 


Equipment and Supplies 


Harold A. Montag, director, Mining 
Requirements Division, D.P.A., in a 
talk “Outlook for Mining Equipment 
and MRO,” described procedures in 
obtaining equipment items, the work- 
ings of his agency and efforts being 
aimed at simplification. Among newer 
developments, attempts are being 
made to change the minor capital 
additions limitation from $2000 up 


to $5000 and procedures are bei 
added to govern for unusual con 
tions. The program calls for se 
certification for emergency conditi: 
and to simplify and speed up p 
cedures as much as possible. As f 
as relaxing restrictions is concern 
as soon as categories of equipm« 
can be bought on the open mar! 
without priorities, those catego 
will be decontrolled. 

Mr. Montag pointed out that th 
may be a period of tension that w 
last for many years and that regu! 
tions are being rewritten with th 
view in mind so that a base of ope 
tions will be laid for standby use 
a jet era, preparedness is necessa 
in advance of war, he pointed o 

Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Tope! 
Kan., a gifted speaker, concluded t} 
second session with a lively ar 
thought-provoking talk which he « 
titled “Four Buckets of Paint.” H 
started by pointing out that wh: 
the government will spend $100 | 
lion a year at a time when the 1 
tional income is $300 billion the pro 
lem is to get as much out of $2 as 
were accustomed to derive from $ 
which presents a real challenge. 

At present we are having the great 
est man-power shortage in _ histo: 
with an age-group classification 
which 20 million of our 154 millio: 
population is less than six years 
age which is a reflection of the last 
war and the big depression. As fa 
as preparedness is concerned this 
a factor in our attempts to ke j 
war and civilian production at t 
production simultaneously. It wi 
cost the nation $45 billion a year fo 
an army even if we never use it a! 
we are committed to a part war ar 
part peace economy for the rest 
our lives. Dr. MeFarland predicté 
that we will catch up with Russ 
in the armament race by 1954. 

One criticism brought out is tha 
there is a tendency in the Unit 
States to quit doing the things tha! ' 
made us successes, which requir‘ 
that we stop and evaluate our cours 
of action based on known yardstick 
To emphasize that no one seems 
know the economic rules anymore, |! 
said that a survey revealed that tv 





(Continued on page 





Left: Seated around one of the banquet tables are (I. to r.) Mr. & Mrs. Bror Nordberg, ROCK PRODUCTS; Mr. & Mrs. Alan B. Cheney, Cheney 
Lime & Cement Co., Allgood, Ala.; Mr. & Mrs. E. D. Williams, Jr., H. E. Millard Lime & Stone Co., Annville, Penn.; and Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Barrett 
New England Lime Co., Adams, Mass. Right: (I. to r.) R. C. Collins, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn.; John M. Junkin, Warner Co., Pittsburgh 
Penn.; Mr. & Mrs. John H. Gruber, St. Regis Paper Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mr. & Mrs. J. P. Feiser, Le Gore Lime Co., Le Gore, Md.; Charles Warner 
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Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn.; and Mrs. Junkin 
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Because they are designed especially for cement 
kiln hot zone linings, Permanente Periclase- 
Chrome refractory brick give you top perform- 
ance, cut down on excessive replacements which 


rob you of valuable production time 


Verified performance records of kilns through- 
out the country show that Permanente Periclase- 
Chrome bricks have withstood as many as 17 shut- 
downs for various causes without any loss of brick 
due to spalling. 

With Permanente Periclase-Chrome brick you 
get a lining of maximum refractoriness with high 
resistance to chemical attack by cement clinker 
It takes a good coating, holds it well, and has 


great resistance to thermal shock. 


| Here's higher production for your kiln! . 


For more than 10 years, Kaiser Chemicals has 
been providing specialized brick to the cement it 
dustry. This experieiuce is available to you 


cluding installation assistance —at no extra cost 





Standard brick sizes supplied in both burned 
and chemically bonded forms. Recently ex 
panded facilities enable us to better take cars 
of your needs. Call or write principal sales 
offices: Chemical Division, Kaiser Aluminun 
& Chemical Sales. Inc.. 1924 Broadway, Oal 

land 12, California. First National Tower 
Akron 8, Ohio. 








Kaiser Chemicals 


Pioneers in Modern Basic Refractories 


Basic Refractory Brick and Ramming Materials + Dolomite + Magnesia + Magnesite + Alumina » Periclase 
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Left: Left to right ore Mr. & Mrs. G. H. Johannes, Imperial, Mo. (former lime producer); David K. Shroyer, H. E. Millard Lime & Stone 
Annville, Penn.; official reporter for the meeting; Philip Corson, G. & W. H. Corson, Inc., Plymouth Meeting, Penn.; and Mrs. D. K. Shr 


Right: From left are Mrs. Charles Rarey; Mr. & Mrs. L. M. Bergford, Cutter-Magner Co., 


Duluth, Minn.; Henry La Liberte of Cutter-Mc 


Mrs. W. H. Moores; Charles Rarey, The Marblecliff Quarries Co., Columbus, Ohio; and W. H. Moores, Moores Lime Co., Springfield 








am 
Group of “old-timers” 





in the lime industry. L. to r. are Henry la Liberte, Cutter-Magner Co., 


Duluth, Minn.; C. C. Loomis, New Englond Lime Co., Adams, Mass.; Wallace E. Wing, Marble- 

head Lime Co., president of N.L.A.; Charles Warner and Irving Warner, Warner Co., Philadel- 

phia, Penn.; Walter Stauffer, past president of N.L.A.; and Fred Witmer, Ohio Hydrate & Supply 
Co., Woodville, Ohio 


out of three Americans do not know 
when Hoover was president and one 
half the people cannot remember the 
big depression. 

Dr. McFarland was much disturbed 
about individual attitudes today and 
urged that we must again teach the 
comept of total responsibility where- 
by each individual will not continue 
to be guided only by direct effects 
on him but consider himself part of 
a total effort. He cited cases where 
individual employes refuse to go out 
of their way because a requested serv 
ice was not his assigned responsibil- 
itv. He expressed a common attitude 
clearly when he said that there are 
many workers today who actually re- 
sent their own company’s ability to 
earn enough money to pay them 
wages. 

He also said that we must get 
back to the concept of trying to ren- 
der special service again to custom- 
ers and to the attitude that we can 
do things to help customers. The 
American people are so fed up with 
graft and scandals that they have 
become so dangerously cynical and 
frustrated that it reminded Dr. Mce- 
Farland of the past war period when 
the Germans and Italians became 
so distracted that they traded free- 
dom for “order” under Hitler and 
Mussolini. Communism, in his opin- 
ion, has many American people un- 
sold on the American system. Charac- 
ter assassination is considered dan- 
gerous and it was urged that the 
many good public people in this coun- 
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try be given recognition and encour- 
agement. 

Prof. Walter C. Voss, M.I.T., pre 
sided over the concluding session and, 
in his introductory remarks, summed 
up the accomplishments of research 
from 1931 when the first grant was 
made for research. He expressed his 
gratification for the results that have 
accrued to the industry as a result 
of its diversified research program. 


Percentage Depletion 


J. Milton Cooper, the association 
legal counsel, Washington, D.C., com- 
mented on percentage depletion and 
also on other Washington matters. 
He first expressed his disappointment 
that the regulations governing per- 
centage depletion have not yet been 
written and ventured that it may be 
two years before the final regula- 
tions are enacted into law. In the 
meanwhile there is nothing to be done 
but to follow recommendations as is- 
sued through the association. 

The picture in business has 
changed so much, he said, that the 
tax system has replaced the profit 
system and the main objective of 
management must be to save taxes. 
The only hope that we have of re- 
turning power back into the hands 
of the people is through taking an 
active part in electing Congress, he 
said, and making constructive sug- 
gestions known to Congressmen. 

He summed up the four-year effort 
of the association which culminated 
in securing percentage depletion bene- 
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fits, which he credited to effort 
the association committee and t 
ters written by industry memb« 
their Congressmen. 

Many complications exist wit 
spect to grade definitions, end 
etc., which will be considered 
the regulations are published 
made subject to criticism and ch: 
The industry must be constantly a 
in order not to have these ber 
withdrawn. 


Lime for Blast Furnaces 
“Lime Injection to Blast Fur 
Tuyeres” was the subject of a 
by D. M. Morrison, metallurgist 
J. Boynton & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Morrison started his talk by 
describing the fundamentals of | 
furnace operations and had slide 
show their operation. As a ty} 
example he described a modern | 
furnace with 28-ft. hearth diamet 
Height of the furnace was 110 
and production a ton of iron per 1 
ute. Requirement to produce a 
of iron from such a furnace w 
be 1.8 tons of ore, 0.9 ton of ¢ 
more than 0.4 tons of limestone : 
90,000 cu. ft. of air. Practice i 
have a double-bell overhead chars 
system and modern plants hav 
turbo-blower system for the air bi: 
Tuyeres are below the bustle. Di 
reduction takes place in the b 
area where the carbon in the 
changes the ore into iron. The 
picks up sulfur from the coke 
is desulfured in passing d 
through the resultant slag. It is 
sired to have a sufficiently limey 
to take out the sulfur. Limeston 
fed from the top is calcined | 
way down the shaft 
Too much lime at the bustle 
causes stickiness and slagging 
to restrict the diameter. Suffici 
limestone is required for sulfur ta 
up but the least amount possible 
desired to improve operation. P 
pose of lime injection is to obt 
closer slag control and therefore 
proved iron quality. As Mr. Morri 
expressed it, it is necessary that 
good slag be produced to produce h 
quality iron. It is expected that | 
injection will permit greater prod 
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Here’s another big reason Lorain-50’s, models I, K & S, are 
so outstanding in the l-yd. class! When Air goes to work 
on a ‘50’, your operator just can’t help but give you more 
yards-per-hour; more profit-per-day. Why? Because he’s 
benefiting from these important operating advantages... 





CRAWLER STEERING AND 
TREAD-LOCK OPERATION — 
Air-Controls — Air makes it faster 
and easier to steer the Crawler—or set 
det \ the Tread Locking Pawls — from the 
we, operator’s station, regardless of the 
Turntable swing position. 


STAND-BY CONTROLS — A!) Air Controls are 
equipped for quick switch-over to straight, manual, 
mechanical operation in cases of emergencies. Im 
mediate take-over; no adjustment; no loss of time. 


. HOIST— Air-Assist — allows the opera- 
tor to retain that important finger-tip, sensi- 
tive “feel” of just what his machine is doing. * 





CROWD — Air-Assist — requires less manual 
effort from the operator; reduces operator fatigue; 
Air keeps the crowd clutch applying digging 
power until the dipper breaks out of the bank.¥ 





RETRACT — Air-Assist — levers must be 
moved shorter distances — with reduced se All these features apply a 
effort, to maintain clutch application.* Assist control of Hoist, Crowd, 






Drag-in and Retract 
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Left: L. to r. are Prof. James A. Murray, M.1.T.; Beverly Drake of the association staff; Prof. Walter Voss, M.I.T.; Betty Reger of N.L.A. staff; P 
Rogers, Riverton Lime & Stone Co., Inc., Riverton, Va.; Mrs. Walter Voss; John S. Hedrick, Riverton Lime & Stone Co., Inc.; and Mrs. James A ing 
Murray. Right: L. to r. are Fred Wilton, Wrightsville, Penn.; Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Loomis, New England Lime Co., Adams, Mass.; C. L. Montgomery 

Vermont Marble Co., W. Rutland, Vt.; David Follett, W.J. Ash and R. J. Pierson, all of New England Lime Co. 


tion of iron at lowered cost and that 
the process may permit use of poorer 
grade ore. 

An actual installation is being 
made at the Clairton, Penn., plant 
of U. S. Steel Co. where lime from 
a storage hopper will be conveyed to 
an ejector chamber and forced by 
compressed air to connections between 
the bustle pipe and the tuyeres. About 
10 tons an hour will be the require- 
ment. The potential market, nation- 
ally, could be 2,700,000 tons annually. 
It is possible that ground limestone 
may be tried in the process. Pre- 
liminary tests at Clairton have used 
minus 20-mesh lime but a minus 4-in. 
product is to be tried. Air require- 
ment is 50 cu. ft. per Ib. of lime. 
Lime utilization will be reduced for 
higher grade ores such as Venezue- 
lan ore. 


Fundamental Research 

Prof. James A. Murray, M.I.T., in 
his annual report on the fundamental 
research fellowship, covered work be- 
ing done on slaking of limes, plastic- 
ity and in burning lime. He discussed 
in some detail apparatus developed 
and used for slaking tests and for 
measures of plasticity. Among graph- 
ical data presented, on slaking, were 
temperature rise plotted with time 
and with added slaking water and 
showing the effect of amount of slak- 
ing water on rate of slaking. 

Much work was done this past year 
on plasticity and in the development 
of data on the property for various 
limes. Prof. Murray had reported on 
studies of the burning of pure calcite 
two years ago, as a base for the 
evaluation of different limestones. Re- 
sults of work with an average high 
calcium limestone were reported a 
year ago. These studies of limestones 
developed fluxing and kiln ring forma- 
tion at different temperatures for dif- 
ferent limestones, so work is being 
concentrated on determining the cause 
of the unexpected glass formation 
which results in slag build-up. Some 
30 samples of %-in. limestone have 
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been accumulated thusfar from mem- 
ber companies which will be subject- 
ed to complete analyses in an attempt 
to correlate test data with glass for- 
mation. Professor Murray said that 
he hoped to report findings on these 
studies at the fall meeting. Plasticity 
studies are to be continued. 


Neutralization of Lakes 

Roland F. Smith, New Jersey Fish- 
eries Laboratory, New Brunswick, 
N.J., presented some interesting re- 
sults from studies made in the neu- 
tralization of ponds and lakes for 
the purpose of promoting fish growth 
and reproduction. He described the 
correlation between soil minerals and 
the acidity or alkalinity of lakes and 
ponds. Most of the waters in New 
Jersey are acid to varying degrees; 
some having a pH as low as 3-3.5, 
which has a direct adverse etfect on 
bass and bluegills. Studies have shown 
pH to be an index of the species and 
quantity of fish. In general, a pH 
below 4 is not favorable for fish life 
and, thusfar, work has been done only 
on ponds of low pH. 

Application of hydrated high cal- 
cium lime and limestone to these 
waters has given good results. Ponds 
of 2.5-3 pH which supported no fish 
life have been alkalized and then 
stocked with bass and bluegills which 
have survived. Reproduction of bass 
has been good in 4-4.5 pH waters 
that have been alkalized. Generally, 
one to two applications of lime are 
necessary annually. Application of 
lime, broadcast over the water, is 
effective in raising the pH from 4.5 
to as high as 9 within six hours. 
Limestone requires several months to 
accomplish such change. 

Optimum neutrality is in the range 
of 7-8.5 pH and should be above 6 
for reproduction of bass end bluegills. 
Lime application has been 3-5 Ib. 
per 100 cu. ft. of water. 


Entertainment 


Entertainment included the annual 
reception and banquet, an association 
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bingo party with special prizes awa 
ed the ladies by the N.L.A. and 

and other recreation available at 
Homestead. 





Weights and 
Measures Book 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
cently announced the publication 
an 1182-page fabrikoid-bound bo 
“Federal and State Weights a 
Measures Laws” (through 1949 ena 
ments). 

This compilation of weights 
measures laws supersedes three ea 
lier volumes published by N.B.S 
1904, 1912 and 1926. The inforn 
tion presented comprises an up-to-dat 
collection of federal laws and reg 
tions and state laws dealing with t 
regulatory control of commer 
weighing and measuring equipnm: 
and practices. The book includes 
comprehensive index of the entire \ 
ume and separate detailed tables 
contents for the laws of each st i 
and for federal laws. 

The book may be obtained f: 
the Government Printing Off 
Washington 25, D.C., for $5.75 
copy. Foreign remittances must 
in U.S. exchange and should inc! 
an additional one-third publicat 
price to cover mailing costs. 





Vermiculite Research 4 


ZONOLITE Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
located $150,000 for its new labo 
tory in Evanston, IIl., for basic 
search in vermiculite, it was 
nounced recently by Dr. George Zi 
ler, research director. The new la! 
ratory is devoted to research in che 
istry, physics and engineering f 
vermiculite and vermiculite product 
Its aims are to provide data tl 
will help expand the markets of pré 
ent products, and basic research 
aid other industrial laboratories 
solving their problems through ne 
uses of vermiculite. 
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Look To LIPPMANN For Complete 


Crushing, Washing, Screening Machinery 


For 32 years Lippmann engineers have specialized in the design and construction of machinery and plants 
to produce crushed stone, sand and gravel. During that time they have earned the confidence of the 
industry to the extent that Lippmann equipment is the choice of many leading aggregate producers and 


contractors. 


You, too, can look to Lippmann with confidence for the finest of equipment to meet your needs — for in- 
dividual crushers, feeders, screens, washers or conveyors — or for complete plants. Lippmann Engineer- 


ing Works, 4605 West Mitchell Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





CRUSHERS 





FEEDERS 


SCREENS 


JAW CRUSHERS 
Sizes up to 36x 48 


inches (the largest 
overhead eccentric jaw 
crusher made). Feo- 


tures 25% more crush- 
ing orea, non-choking 
construction, maximum 
output, minimum pow- 
er use and mainte- 
nance. 


GYRATORY CRUSHERS 


Revolutionary anti-fric- 
tion gyratory opera 
tion with parallel shaft 
rotation results in light- 
er weight, less power 
consumption, reduced 
maintenance and con- 
trolled product size. 
Sizes 25 to 72 inches. 


ROLL CRUSHERS 
Offer real economy in 
secondary crushing. Ex- 
oct product size con- 


trol; tapered roller 
bearings; a variety of 
shell face patterns 


available; easily re- 
placeable wear plates 
reduce maintenance 
Sizes up to 72" x 24” 
rolls. 


CONVEYORS 


Complete line of both 
portable and station- 
ary conveyors. Lipp- 
mann Life-Sealed ball 
bearing conveyor idlers 
ere outstanding for 
lower first cost and 
maintenance. Bal! bear- 
iags are lubricated for 
life. 


4605 W. Mitchell St. 


LIPPMANN 


EVATORS 


CONVEYORS El 


APRON FEEDERS 
LIPPMANN makes apron 
feeders and plate feed- 
ers to meet all feeding 
requirements. Every de- 
sign has been thor- 
oughly proven by rig- 
orous field service and 
built for long wear 
and low power re- 
quirements. 


SCREENS 
Vibrating screen pic- 
tured is positive eccen- 
tric type with equally 
distributed vibration 
for maximum capacity. 
Vibration contained in 
screen body entirely. 
All sizes, single and 
multi-deck, 


PORTABLE PLANTS 
Portable washing 
plants, as _ pictured, 
combine scrubber, vi- 
brating screen, sand 
drag, conveyors. Ca- 
pacities up to 120 cu. 
yd. per hour. Lippmann 
also makes trailer and 
self-propelled crushing 
plants including screen- 
ing and loading ele- 
ments. 


PULVERIZERS 
An unusual design of 
hammer-type crusher 
with unmatched rec- 
ords of capacity, prod- 
uct size and quality 


control, low  first-cost 
and ease of mainte- 
nance. Manganese 


hammers, forged hom- 
mer arms and other 
outstanding design fea- 
tures. Sizes up to 40’’x 
36”. 
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A clean product is assured through the use of 
two 16-ft. sand washers operated in series 


AND, A CLEAN, sharp, high silica 
S sand of such a fineness modulus 
that it can meet concrete sand specifi- 
cations, is not plentiful in Florida. 
Much of the sand in that state is a 
beach sand, usually quite fine and 
containing varying amounts of sea 
shell fragments. There can be excep- 
tions to this generalization; deposits 
range from high silica—such as at 
Starke which is mostly a minus 48- 
mesh product and relatively high in 
silica—to the material that will be 
used as a source of limestone for a 
new cement plant now under construc 
tion in Florida. This latter deposit 
is high in shell fragments and will 
be the source of the calcium carbonate 
used in the manufacture of portland 
cement. Here again the silica particles 
are quite fine. Most of the sand that 
can be classed as a concrete sand 
formerly came into the state from 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

With this in mind, it is news when 
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INTERBLENDING COARSE 


PARTICLES TO MEET 
CONCRETE SAND SPECIFICATIONS 


a new sand plant goes into operation 
in Florida. The new operation is near 
Mulberry, which is the heart of the 
phosphate producing area about 20 
miles east of Tampa. The new com- 
pany is known as Oak Ridge Sand Co. 

In the Mulberry area, completely 
surrounded by phosphate mine opera- 
tions, is a ridge or bar of silica sand. 
It is light yellow in color and is not 
to be considered a glass sand. This 
deposit meets all the requirements ex- 
cept for the larger sizes of sand such 
as the plus 10 mesh minus % in., so 
coarse sand is shipped into the area 
from Cheraw, S.C., and is blended 
with the new plant’s output. The com 
pany built a 2.9 mile railroad spur 
to reach the deposit. 

The new operation is using an 8-in 
type G Morris dredge pump that de- 
livers the material to a flat screen. 
This flat screen acts as a scalper, re 
moving trash and lumps of clay. The 
material that passes through the 
screen drops into a cone which has 
an overflow weir completely around its 
periphery. Clear water is added at 
the bottom of the cone and the slimes 
are washed out of the sand, discharg 
ing over the overflow weir at the top 
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Oak Ridge Sand Co. operation at Mulberry, Fla. The two sand washers (left) are operated in 

series. At the outboard end of the conveyor (right) a car-loader is used for building the storage 

pile; it permits building a larger stockpile by literally throwing the sand away from the end 
of the main belt 
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of the cone. Sand settles to the jott 
of the cone and is withdrawn and 
troduced into a Dorr sand wash« 

There are two Dorr sand was! 
in the plant, operated in series. 7 
material enters the first sand was! 
at a high percentage of solids 
clear water is introduced to giv 
scrubbing action, thereby eliminat 
more slime. A further washing 
done in the second sand washe: 
the same manner. Approximately 1% 
g.p.m. of clear water is used at 
plant to wash the sand. 

The sand washers consist of a 
ble arm to which plows are attac! 
These opéfate in a sloping ta 
About half the area of the tan 
devoted to the pulp or is the sett 
area. As the arms revolve, the 
is picked up by the rakes, drair 
short period of time and then is 
charged from the machine. The fi: 
ed sand at the Oak Ridge operat 
falls to a belt conveyor that deliv: 
to a Stephens-Adamson carloa 
mounted at the outboard end of 
conveyor, or else a shuttle belt 
load it to cars. The carloader 
short, high speed belt conveyor 
picks up the sand and literally th: 
it away from the end of the main | 
It permits a much larger sto 
to be built than would be the case w 
out it. Reclaiming from the stoc} 
is accomplished by a *%4-cu. yd. Sa 
man slackline cableway that deliv 
to the loading system. 

The suction of the dredge is a fla 
bell; no cutter is required. It dig 
approximately 23 ft. below water 
a total thickness of sand of about 
ft. The silica bed is underlaid wv 
a kaolin clay that is not distur! 
The plant has a capacity of 200 t 
The market area includes the indust 
al areas of Tampa and vicinity, tho 
shipments go as far as Miami. 1 
plant is served by the Atlantic Co 
Line railroad. 

The coarse sand that comes f 
South Carolina arrives in open hi 
pers and is dumped to a track hopp: 
Water jets at 95 p.s.i. operating 
this narrow, sloping-sided hop) 



























[3 Year SECO Workhorse 


in service in North Carolina 
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THIS “OLD FAITHFUL’ SECO VIBRATING 
SCREEN STILL A SMOOTH PERFORMER 
ACCURATELY SIZES 31% TONS A MINUTE 





TRUE CIRCULAR ACTION 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


When you consider the millions of tons of materia! thet 
have been placed on this screen during thirteen years of serv- 


ce, you begin to wonder how any piece of moving equipment 


FIND OUT HOW THE 


ould stand up this long. 
RIGHT SECO CAN MEAN 





The simple reason why Seco vibrating screens stay on the 
ob year after year with little or no maintenance is that they 
tay in balance. Seco’s exclusive equalizer assembly sets up a 
fully controlled true circular action of the live screen which is 
not transmitted into the base frame or supporting structure. 
There’s no bobbing, no weaving, no undue stress on bearings 


” other moving parts. 


Send for Seco Catalog = 203 


1952 
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BETTER SCREENING AT 
LOWER COST ON YOUR JOB 


Seco builds over 300 models . . . performance 
proven through the years, for screening every- 


thing from ag-lime to rip-rap. 


Send us your screening requirements for recom- 


mendation. No obligation. 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
1750 Walden Avenue, Buffalo 25, New York 
In Canada: United Steel Corp., Toronto, Ontar 
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Vermiculite 





PRODUCT APPLICATIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR VERMICULITE CONCRETE 


Vermiculite Institute’s annual meeting features new uses for 
lightweight vermiculite, specifications and research reports 


ERMICULITE INSTITUTE of Chicago 

held its annual meeting at the 
Arizona Inn in Tucson April 1-5. It 
was attended by vermiculite process- 
ors from all parts of the nation and 
Canada, including two representatives 
from Honolulu, Hawaii. G. R. Stark 
of Texas Vermiculite Co., Austin, 
president of the institute, presided. 
The group was welcomed to Tucson 
by Mayor Frederic Emery. 


Tilt-up Construction 

Test results on vermiculite concrete 
sandwich panels in tilt-up construc- 
tion were discussed by F. Thomas Col- 
lins, consulting engineer of San Ga- 
briel, Calif., who was commissioned by 
the institute to make certain strength 
tests of vermiculite concrete in this 
type of construction, including shear 
and transverse loading. In such pan- 
els, the vermiculite concrete core is 
encased on both sides with a relative- 
ly thin layer of sand concrete. The 
thickness of the sand concrete is de- 
signed to provide the necessary 
strength. The thickness of the vermi- 
culite concrete core is determined by 
wall thickness and insulation require- 
ments. 

Tilt-up construction is being used 
extensively on the Pacific Coast and 
in projects throughout the nation, Mr. 
Collins said, and buildings from one 
to eight stories high can be erected 
using this method. One of its great 
advantages is the large saving in ma- 
terial and skilled labor. The walls are 
cast in panels at the site, using the 
floor slab of the building as a hori- 
zontal casting platform. Pilasters and 
other structural members may be 
handled the same way. The floor slab 
is coated with a bond breaking agent 
to prevent a bond between the floor 
and the cast concrete when it is ready 
for tilting into place by a mobile 
truck crane. On a typical building, 
four panels an hour can te erected, 
according to Mr. Collins. 

The light weight and resilience of 
vermiculite concrete make it an ideal 
material for tilt-up construction, he 
pointed out. 

\ motion picture of tilt-up vermi- 
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culite concrete construction in western 
Canada was shown by L. G. McDiar- 
maid of Insulation Industries, Van- 
cover, B.C. Mr. McDiarmaid said that 
the building photographed had been 
erected for one-third less than the 
cost would have been with any other 
form of masonry construction. 

Two new pumps for placing vermi- 
culite concrete in roof and floor con- 
struction were described by R. W. 
Sterrett of Southern Zonolite Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., and W. M. Binford of the 
Marine Engineering & Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. With a pump, 


mixing can be done in one central lo- 
cation and the wet concrete conveyed 
through a hose. Mr. Sterrett said it 





C. A. Pratt, president of Vermiculite Institute 


was possible to go to a height of 150 
ft. with the pump he has developed, 
and that it will place about 8 cu. yd. 
of concrete an hour. 

W. R. Simpson of Vermiculite Prod- 
ucts Corp., Washington, D.C., chair- 
man of the concrete committee, dis- 
tributed copies of the institute’s new 
specifications for vermiculite concrete 
floors, the result of five years of field 
testing. 

Newcomers and old-timers in the 
industry put on a panel discussion 
moderated by L. J. Venard of Western 
Mineral Products Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. A. T. Kearney, Zonolite Co., 
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Chicago, and Glenn Sucetti, Calif 
nia Zonolite Co., Sacramento, Ca 
described early equipment and pri: 
tive mining of vermiculite ore at 
by, Mont. 


Vermiculite-Gypsum Plaster 


Guest speaker L. H. Yeager, gen 
manager of the Gypsum Associati 
Chicago, told the members that sa 
ings in structural steel and cost 
ductions up to $4 per sq. ft. in a ty 
cal 3-story building can be made yw 
light steel framing fireproofed w 
lightweight vermiculite-gypsum p 
ter. Mr. Yeager said that the Gyp 
Association had commissioned a not 
firm of architects to design and < 
pare, cost-wise, three different ty 
of construction for a hypothetica 
story office-store building contai: 
5880 sq. ft. One had light steel fra 
construction fireproofed with lig 
weight plaster. The second had 
heavier steel frame protected 
concrete. The third had a reinfo: 
concrete frame. 

Comparison showed that the 
of the light steel building was aln 
$24,000 less than the steel frame p 
tected by concrete, and $10,000 
than the reinforced concrete fra: 
Mr. Yeager stated. Other advantas 
included quicker erection and closi: 
in against weather; minimum ti 
loss because of weather interruptio: 
and less formwork and scaffolding 

“The owner benefits by getting fl 
ceilings unbroken by beams, as 
as more usable room since fewer 
umns and walls obstruct the flow 
activity within the finished store 
office,” Mr. Yeager added. “Light st 
frame buildings can now be desig! 
to meet any building code requ 
ments for structural strength and f 
protection.” 


Research 


C. A. Pratt of Western Mine 
Products Co., chairman of the tec! 
cal committee, said that the instit 
has accumulated a tremendous ba 
log of test data and technical inform 
tion of interest to the building ind 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


A BROAD LINE... 
WIDE EXPERIENCE 


MV 


MECHANICAL VIBRATING 
CONVEYOR 


(Patent Pending) 

Operates at positive resonance, 
resulting in attractive power 
savings. Flexibility of design 
provides ruggedness required 
for any job and permits use of 
open or enclosed pan or tubular 
conveying decks. Floor or sus- 
pension mounting without loss 
of capacity. Bulletin No. 826. 


MECHANICAL 


EFFICIENCY 


MIRACLE HAMMER CRUSHER 
(Patented) 

Heavy duty type for reduction of 
large pieces in single operation. 
Can do the work ordinarily done 
by two or more other types of 
crusher. Send for Catalog No. 
837. 




















BIN VALVES 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CAR PULLERS 
CHAINS 
CONVEYORS 
COOLERS 
CRUSHERS 
FEEDERS 
PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS 
SEPARATORS 


TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 















BELT CONVEYORS 

Ilustrated is a standard belt conveyor with specially de- 
signed Tripper serving a South African gold mine. Jeffrey 
offers a wide range of both chain and belt type convey- 
ors. They are being used on many outstanding handling 


projects. Write for information. 


Jeffrey Material Handling and Processing 
equipment covers all industries ...a broad 
line and a wealth of experience to help you 
do your particular job better—faster. We 
will be happy to work with you, construc- 
tively. May we hear from you? 
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JEFFREY -STEFFENSEN 
MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


(Patented) 
Type shown is 3040 
two-drum. Wet process 
types for effective sepa- 
ration of magnetic iron 
ore concentrates. A high 


and clean recovery. 


LOW COST 
OPERATION 


GRIZZLY FEEDER 


Provides a vibrating feeder and non 


clogging grizzly in a single unit 
Extremely flexible—handles large 
fluctuations in tonnage ond feed size 
without mechanical adjustment. Cot 


alog No. 830. 
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Members attending the Vermiculite Institute's annual meeting in Tucson, Ariz., pose for a 
group picture 


try generally, and presented a plan 
for organizing a new technical serv- 
ice department to coordinate vermi- 
culite products with those of allied 
industries. The plan was accepted. 

Dayton L. Prouty, Zonolite Co., De- 
troit, Mich., chairman of the plaster 
committee, distributed a comprehen- 
sive report showing results of a large 
number of tests conducted during the 
past year. Included in this were the 
new institute specifications for vermi- 
culite plastering and acoustical plas- 
tic, voted one of the 12 best new ma- 
terials specifications at the recent 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects in St. Louis. 

Mr. Prouty said that tests of vermi- 
culite acoustical plastic indicated re- 
markable bond strength to the base 
coat. Three square feet of this acous- 
tical plastic developed sufficient bond 
to support the weight of an average 
automobile. He also pointed out that 
2'4-in. solid vermiculite plaster parti- 
tions on both metal and gypsum lath 
were the first to secure a 2-hour fire 
rating. This is important to architects 
and builders, because stairwells and 
elevator shafts in most public build 
ings require at least a 2-hour rating 

Dr. George E. Ziegler, director of 
research, Zonolite Co., Chicago, and 
Dr. R. F. Rea, one of its engineers, 
discussed the outstanding physical 
equipment and research program of 
the firm’s new laboratory in Evanston, 
Ill. One of the innovations, now in 
the planning stage, will bring in jour- 
neymen plasterers to check the work- 
ability of various types of plaster 
with a view of developing mixes that 
will have the best working character 
sitics and provide the most satisfac 
tory wall to the ultimate consumer. 
This work will be done in the labora 
tory with full-size batches of materi- 
als, so that a study can be made of 
practical application methods 

S. K. Robinson of F. Hyde & Co., 
Montreal, Que., chairman of the in- 
sulation committee, reported a sub 
stantial growth in the use of vermi- 
culite for insulating purposes. He 
said that the spectacular use of vermi- 
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culite fill to insulate hot steel ingots 
for rail shipment had focused atten- 
tion on the insulating efficiency of 
the material and its fireproofing value 
as well. 

Other speakers were A. T. Kearney, 
president, and W. J. Bein, vice-presi- 
dent, Zonolite Co. Mr. Kearney said 
that the production of vermiculite by 
Zonolite had increased more than 25 
times in the past decade alone, and 
predicted a continuation of expansion 
because of new uses for vermiculite 
that are constantly being developed. 
Mr. Bein appealed to the members fo1 
active interest in local and national 
government, and to urge their em- 
ployes to vote at the coming election. 

Dr. John Van De Water, guest 
speaker from the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles, described the 
activities of subversive groups in un- 
dermining the moral fiber of univer- 
sity students and industrial labor, and 
some of the measures being taken to 
combat this threat to the nation. 

At the business meeting, L. G. 
McDiarmaid and Frank John of Zono- 
lite Insulation Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
were elected to the board of directors. 
C. A. Pratt was elected president of 
the institute to succeed Mr. Stark. 

The annual banquet was held at 
the Arizona Inn, with entertainment 
provided by the celebrated Tucson 
Arizona Boys’ Chorus under the direc- 
tion of Eduardo Caso. The chorus has 
already been engaged to sing at the 
coronation of Britain’s queen next 
year. A trip to Grand Canyon Nation- 
al Park concluded the meeting. 


Improving Livestock 
Through Liming 


RATIONAL USE OF LIMING materials 
and fertilizers to produce more high 
quality feed for livestock received em 
phasis at a recent conference on lime 
and fertilizer in Columbus, Ohio. One 
of the statements made was that the 
main deficiency in the livestock feed- 
ing program in Ohio is that livestock 
do not have enough to eat at all times. 
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There was also a discussion of 
fact that the farmers who have 
best yields and best livestock pro 
tion have, on the average, the hig! 
incomes; and that the use of fe: 
izers and liming materials is a pr 
able practice, especially when t! 
are a part of a good farm progr: 

T. S. Sutton, head, Department 
Animal Science, Ohio State Uni 
sity, discussed improving livest 
feeding through the use of liming 
terials and fertilizers. 

The main reason for using lin 
materials and fertilizers is to incr 
crop yields. This increase in « 
yields makes a definite contributior 
the livestock feeding program in 0} 
he said. 

The main nutrient deficiency in 
stock feeding in Ohio is a lack of f: 
he said. This means poor livestock, 
satisfactory performance and lac! 
profits. Sound agronomy practice 
cluding the use of liming mate: 
and fertilizers, result in the imp: 
ment of the livestock enterpris« 

This improvement is due to a gr¢ 
er abundance of feed rather thar 
the presence of a mysterious trace ¢ 
ment or vitamin, Mr. Sutton not 
These practices enable the farme: 
grow the highly nutritious legume f 
age plants and eliminate the less 
sirable plants. Legumes are ric! 
in protein, calcium, phosphorus 
certain trace elements than are 
grasses. This is especially noticea 
with cobalt. Grass should be inclu 
in the mixture when the field 
be pastured part or all the time 

Increased yields and greater al 
dance of feed are the main benef 
to the livestock enterprises resulti 
from use of liming materials and 
tilizers and the end product is plent 
of nutrients, he concluded. Any tr: 
elements likely to be lacking sh« 
be added in grain. 

Floyd DeLashmutt, extension eco! 
mist, in discussing farm manageme! 
said that liming as needed and t 
liberal use of fertilizers are profital 
especially when they are a part of 
well-balanced farm program. 

“Bulk Distribution of Liming M 
terials and Fertilizers,” was the to; 
of John Stark, G.L.F. Soil Buildir 
Service, Bridgeton, N.J. Most of t! 
liming materials applied in Ohio a 
now spread by the trucks which brir 
them to the farm. During the 
few years a number of men who op« 
ate a lime-spreading service a 
spreading fertilizers on meadows a! 
pastures. Mr. Stark discussed the ne 
essity of careful driving, careful a 
justment of the machinery, etc., 
that the farmers may secure best 
turns from the spreading of limi 
materials and fertilizers. 

T. J. Bosman, Federal Chemic: 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., reviewed th 
development of the fertilizer industry 
He said that about one-fourth of th: 
present crop production of the cou 
try is due to the use of fertilizers. 
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This 34-yard Bay City Dragline keeps trucks moving on a 
highway construction project in Louisiana. BAy CITy gives a 
CHECK THESE FEATURES = good account of itself on all jobs, large or small, because it 


V Selly Convertible is a fine, powerful machine that will give you high daily pro- 


V/ long, Wide Crawlers A ‘ ‘ , , 
J tities duction and continuous heavy duty operation. The simplified 
of Tandem Brome power and operating mechanism and the easily accessible 

V Power Booster Clutches machine assembly means unusually easy and inexpensive oper- 
V High Line Speeds ation, maintenance and repair. The BAy City is readily 

V Wide Vision Cab ‘ 5 : ‘ 

VT tesitientis convertible to shovel, dragline, clamshell, pile driver or hoe 

of Ratemueitten to meet all sorts of production requirements. Sizes to 114 


yard with 25 ton crane capacity. See your dealer or write today 
for catalog. Bay City SHOVELS, INC., BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


BAY CITY '“= 


HOES @® DRAGLINES @® CLAMSHELLS 
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LE-HI Makes a 
Good 


Connection 





Specify LE-HI for 

all Hose Couplings! 
Wherever hose is used there is a 
LE-HI hose coupling to match— 
from small tubing to large indus- 
trial applications. ... The complete 
LE-HI line includes: 
@ Air Tool Couplings 
@ Welding Hose Couplings 
@ Steam Hose Couplings 
@ Fire Hose Couplings 
@ Acid Hose Couplings 
@ Sand and Blower Hose 

Couplings 


SERIES 100 


@ Drilling Hose Couplings 
@ Oil and Gas Hose 
Couplings 
@ Agricultural Hose 
Couplings 
. plus complete lines of 
hose clamps, air valves and 
manifolds. 





SERIES 600 
Sold through leading distributors 
and rubber manufacturers only. 


“Old Doc” says: “Write now 
for your free copy of the 
complete LE-HI catalog” 


ai 
4 
HOSE ACCESSORIES v7 
COMPANY yy 7 
1714 Lehigh Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LE-H!I Makes a 
Good Connection! 
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Meeting Sand Specs 
(Continued from page 140) 


wash the sand to the suction of a 
small pump (4 in.) and deliver it to 
a steel bin. As the sand is relatively 
coarse, drainage is not a problem. 
Under the gate of the coarse sand bin 
is a Syntron electrical vibrating feed- 
er that blends the coarser sand to 
the loading belt. Additional sand re- 
covery equipment may be installed 





later to recover more of the f 
The plant is of steel constructior 
signed by the staff and built 
local contractor. 

The company, with offices in 
berry, is controlled by the R. H. ¢ 
Equipment Co., Inc., a dealer 
distributor of a wide line of mi 
and milling’ equipment in the a 
J. W. Booream is president of 
company. R. B. Bergquist is sup: 
tendent of the sand plant. 


1 





An 8-in. dredge pump delivers the material to a flat screen, which acts as a-scalper. No 
cutter is required on the dredge; it digs to about 23 ft. below the water 


N.S.G.A. Research and Related Activities 


THE NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL 
ASSOCIATION, in Technical Informa- 
tion Letter No. 87, has summarized a 
number of its present research pro- 
jects and discusses plans for future 
activities. 

N.S.G.A. announces that this year 
it is inaugurating a new special lab- 
oratory training course, open to eligi- 
ble representatives of member com- 
panies. The course was organized to 
be applicable to a man capable of con- 
ducting laboratory work on his own 
initiative, depending principally on 
the laboratory staff for consultation 
and advice, rather than detailed and 
continuous instruction. The first stu- 
dent was William E. Hole, Jr., son of 
W. Edward Hole, president of Ameri- 
can Aggregates Corp. Selection of 
trainees for the present is being re- 
stricted to those with an engineering 
degree, or its equivalent, and also hav- 
ing the ability to conduct work at the 
graduate level on their own initiative. 
Only two trainees will be accepted for 
any one period. 


Researches 


Included in the review of researches 
being conducted at the laboratory was 
a report on cylinder molds, involving 
comparisons of cardboard cartons as 
cylinder molds. While the cardboard 
cartons were found to vary greatly in 
respect to the amount of absorption 
and expansion, the results of the 
strength tests were all about the same. 

In the freezing and thawing tests, 
it was reported that the manufacture 
of specimens has now been completed 
for a comparison of the various types 
of freezing and thawing tests. Three 
curing conditions and six freezing 
and thawing exposures are involved. 
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In connection with some studies p« 
taining to the effect of moisture cond 
tion of aggregates, chert gravels, 
various conditions of saturation a: 
from two different sources, were 
corporated in concrete and subject« 
to freezing and thawing. The resu 
of the test were said to show the hig 
importance of the moisture conditio 
of the aggregate and to confirm ea 
lier studies along these lines. 

Another project was a study 
the effect of the sequence in which a 
air-entraining admixture was batch 
on the strength and air content of ai 
entrained concrete. The study w 
outlined because of a claim that if t! 
air-entraining agent were given 0} 
portunity to coat the aggregate, t! 
bond between the cement paste ar 
the aggregates would be impaire 
The investigation failed to show ar 
such effect on the bond, but did sho 
that batching sequence and mixin 
conditions affected the amount of a 
entrained with some subsequent ef 
fect on the strength. 

Another test concerned the effect 
of adding certain crusher screening 
to natural sand. Results showed that 
while the addition of the screening 
to the natural sand resulted in highe: 
losses in conventional soundness test 
there was no adverse effect on the 
resistance of the concrete to freezing 
and thawing. On the contrary, resis 
tance was somewhat improved, prob 
ably due to the screenings supplying 
a slight deficiency of fines in the nat 
ural sands. 

N.S.G.A. stated that in future lab 
oratory tests, greater emphasis would 
be placed on bituminous mixtures. Th« 
laboratory is in the process of being 
equipped for making both the Hub 











. | “NITRAMON’ and millisecond interval firing 
give excellent breakage in tough shooting quarry 
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No 1. Pitching and laminated face in southern limestone and firing holes at millisecond intervals. The shot con- 
quarry presents difficult problem in obtaining good frag- _ sisted of 14 holes spaced about 16 ft. apart and 17 ft. back 
mentation. Problem was solved by using “Nitramon,”’* from the face. Holes were approximately 70 ft. deep. 
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hi + Safe, simplified loading. Workmen lower 3. Preparation for firing includes this simple 4. View of shot. The charge consisted of 6,870 
I on,”” packed in watertight containers, safety precaution. The caps have already been at- Ibs. of 5'2’’ diameter “Nitramon.”’ Superior frag 
| : ‘ : 
7 hole. “Nitramon” offers maximum tached to a Primacord tail and the electrical cir- mentation was assured not only by the exceller 
, nd convenience in loading. It cannot be cuits completely wired and tested. The workman spreading action of “Nitramon,” but also | 
ti ed with commercial blasting caps, or by is about to attach the Primacord tail to the down firing the holes at 15 millisecond intervals witt 
ne, friction or the impact of falling ob- line in the loaded hole just a few minutes before a Du Pont Blasting Timer. This greatly luce 
Yet “Nitramon” Primer—itself relatively firing the blast, thus insuring maximum protec- vibration . . . another important consideratior 
B e—consistently detonates the charge. tion from prematures due to lightning or stray with this quarry 


currents 





More and more quarry owners are taking advantage of the superior 
safety, convenience and economy of “Nitramon.”’ Consult the Du Pont 
Explosives representative in your area for complete information 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Explosives Department 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT NITRAMON 


A Product of Du Pont Explosives Research 
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= Bes't shows excellent fragmentation. This typical shot pro- 
24,000 tons of limestone, requiring a minimum of 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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BLAST HOLE 
DRILLER 





@ Time and again McCarthy 

Drills get the nod from operating 

men... men who've made actual 

tests proving that no other equip- 

ment can match a McCarthy for 
speed, stamina and versatility. 

At the Bessemer Limestone and 

Cement Company, Bessemer, Pa., 

one McCarthy unit averages 90 ft. 

per hr., working through a facing 

of blue shale 34 ft. deep. Holes 

are drilled on 18-ft. centers. Two 

men handle the whole job, includ 

ing setup and moving. Another 

McCarthy unit has been installed 

in a different section of this quarry 

and it, too, is breaking all pre- 

: vious records for fast, low cost 

> shot hole drilling. McCarthy Drills 

operate with all types of power 

d units on all types of mounts. Write 

‘ today for full facts about this 

finger-tip controlled money saver 


THE SALEM TOOL CO. 


805 S. ELLSWORTH AVE. 
SALEM,OHIO-U.S.A. 
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bard-Field and the Marshal! stability 
tests. 

Another project in progress is the 
making of physical tests on a consid- 
erable number of samples of gravel 
ballast which are being furnished by 
cooperating railroads. This program 
also includes furnishing samples of 
crushed stone ballast to the National 
Crushed Stone Association and of slag 
to the National Slag Association. The 
purpose of the investigation is to de- 
velop criteria for specification limits 
on roadway ballast. 

N.S.G.A. included in its summary of 
projects fine-aggregate grading speci- 
fications now under consideration by 
A.S.T.M. Committee C-9 on Concrete 
and Concrete Aggregates and has ask- 
ed member companies for comments 
as to how these specifications would 
affect their product. The specifications 
were listed as follows: 

(a) Sieve analysis: Fine aggregate, 
except as provided in subparagraph 
(b), shall be graded within the fol- 
lowing limits: 


Sieve Percent passing 
% in. 100 
No. 4 95-100 
No. & 80-100 
No. 16 50-85 
No. 30 25-60 
No. 50 10-30 
No. 100 2.10 


(b) The minimum percentages 
shown above for material passing the 
No. 50 and No. 100 sieves may be re- 
duced to 5 and 0, respectively, if the 
aggregate is to be used in air-entrain- 
ed concrete containing more than 4% 
bags of cement per cu. yd., or in 
non-air-entrained concrete containing 
more than 5% bags of cement per cu. 
yd., or if an approved mineral admix- 
ture is used to supply the deficiency 
in percentages passing these sieves. 
Air-entrained concrete is here con- 
sidered to be concrete containing air- 
entraining cement or agent and hav- 
ing an air content of more than 3 per- 
cent. 

(c) The fine aggregate shall not 
have more than 45 percent retained 
between any two consecutive sieves of 
those shown in subparagraph (a) and 
its fineness modulus shall be not less 
than 2.3 nor more than 3.1. 

(d) If the fineness modulus varies 
by more than 0.20 from the value as- 
sumed in selecting proportions for 
the concrete, the fine aggregate shall 
be rejected unless suitable adjust- 
ments are made in concrete propor- 
tions to compensate for the difference 
in grading. 

Another test report concerned age- 
strength relationships for concrete. 
The rate of strength development, 
particularly between the ages of 7 
and 28 days, is of particular interest 
to producers furnishing concrete in a 
strength specification which is usual- 
ly based on 28-day strength. The abil- 
ity to determine ahead of time what 
strengths will be developed may en- 
able the producer to adjust his pro- 
portions for greater economy. An 
analysis of strength data from 13 
different research projects conducted 
at the research laboratory showed 
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that no single formula, due 
many variables involved, could b 
to provide a dependable predict 
28-day strength from 7-day str 
However, it was found that fo 
could be used to determine th 
mum strength below which ; 
would not usuaily be expected t 
as well as the maximum strengt} 
ly to be obtained. According + 
formulas developed, on the av: 
concrete which developed 1600 p 
7 days would be expected to p: 
about 2600 p.s.i. at 28 days. It 
pointed out, however, that in ar 
dividual case, the 28-day str 
would probably fall slightly ab: 
below this value, but it is at 
an indication of probable streng 
velopment. 

It is believed that the relatio 
thus established may also be of 
in detecting abnormalities in 
techniques. An unexpectedly hi; 
low 28-day strength may be att) 
ble to improper curing, to fai 
start laboratory curing at a1 
enough age, or to faulty cap; 
testing of specimens. 


Cement Plant Expansion 


DEWEY PORTLAND CEMEN 
Kansas City, Mo., recently 
approval from the National P 
tion Authority for a $2,000.00 
pansion program for its Day 
Iowa, plant. The proposed exp 
of facilities will include the 
ment of old kilns. The result 
creased production is to increa 
supply of cement in easter 
and western Illinois. 


Roofing Granules 


WENDELL MINERAL PRODUC? 
recently began production of 
shingle granules at its new pla: 
Landrienne, Quebec. Until now 
ada had imported 75 percent 


requirements, valued at $2,500,00/ 


year. Based on current consu) 
of 125,000 tons per year, engine: 
reports indicate potential sup; 
the Wendell property for all don 
requirements for 75 years. W 
Graw is president of the firn 
M. LaFon is vice-president. 


Hungry Horse Concrete 
Placement Nearing End 
WITH 700,000 cU. YD. OF CON: 


yet to be placed at Hungry H 


dam in Montana, the last of the 
crete is scheduled to be plac 
October, 1952. Final concreting 
be followed by cooling, form 

ping and incidental constructio: 
dam project is scheduled for c 
tion by November, 1953. 

Last year 1,378,000 cu. yd. of 
crete were placed and the dan 
contains 2,401,000 cu. yd. of co 
The world’s third highest and 
largest dam will be 564 ft. hig! 
completed; the dam and pows 
will contain about 3,100,000 
of concrete. 
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Get Higher Recovery— 
Improved Quality— 


with the WEMCO ATTRITION MACHINE 


Here is a mew machine that gives you an economical — 
o profitable solution to two important problems: 


Efficient processing of ores and industrial sands hav- 


ing excessive surface coatings 


? Liberation of cemented materials 


f either of these problems exists in your operations, the 
WEMCO ATTRITION MACHINE will give you improved 
quality of your product or higher recovery at a given quality. 


RECOVERIES INCREASED AS MUCH AS 3 TIMES! 

¢ Actual pilot plant tests of attritioning on the retreat- 
ment of tungsten tailings improved recovery from 
22% to 68% ! 
Similar tests on reflotation of gold from rejects in 
creased recovery from 20% to 65% ! 
Glass sand recovery by flotation after attritioning 
increased from 80% to 95% ! 





The wide adaptability of the WEMCO Aftrition 
Machine has been proved by actual plant operation 
and pilot plant tests. Here are a few examples of 
results obtained 

Tungsten ore — Substantial improvement of flota- 
tion grade and recovery in the retreatment of former 
tailings. 

Uranium ores — Liberation of uranium minerals in 
the cementing material of sandstone. 

Glass sand production — Removal of iron oxide 
stain to meet market specifications. 

Aggregate and sand production — Disintegra- 
tion of sand and clay cementing material from 
aggregate, saving both aggregate and sands for 
marketing. 

Sulfide ores — Removal of semi-oxidized coatings, 
naking possible flotation recovery — by removal of 
reagent and oxide coatings on former tailings. 








PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 


By controlled turbulence of high density pulps, the WEMCO 
Attrition Machine thoroughly abrades mineral and ore 
particles. The imparted action is decidedly more efficient 
and complete than similar treatment previously attempted 
by other methods. Power consumption is greatly de 
creased, averaging 312 to 7 kw. per ton of capacity 
Maintenance and replacement costs are lowered to ap- 
proximately 1 cent per ton of output 


APPLICATIONS 


Treatment of Particle Surfaces 
Removal of oxidized coatings 
Elimination of slime coatings 
Removal of reagent coatings 
Surface polishing of particles 


Liberation of Cemented Minerals 

Ores and industrial minerals of this type may be 
separated, either the particles or the cementing 
material being recoverable for valuable minera 
content. 


uraical ¢ 


Write today for full information on this new meta and 
on WEMCO's facilities for conducting loboratory tests on your ore 
dressing or Sand preparation problem 


WESTERN MACHINERY COMPANY 


6 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





OTHER WEMCO PRODUCTS 








Mobil-Mills * Coal Spirals * HMS Thickeners * HMS Pumps * Sand Pum 
Cone Separators * Drum Separators * Fagergren Laborot ( Agitato 
Fagergren & Steflensen Flotation Machines * Hydrosepora Classifie 
HMS Laboratory Units * Dewatering Spirals * Thickeners * Con e Densifi 
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Youre Sure 
with Merrick 








For Positive Controlled 
Feed by Weight of Sand 
Gravel, Lime Clinker, 
Gypsum or other mater- 
ials to Process— 


Use the Feedoweight 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


GILSON 


MECHANICAL TESTING SCREEN 

















ASSURES 
4 CONTROL 
OF YOUR 
PLANT 
PROCESSES 


8 GILSON FEATURES 
Makes tests quickly and accurately 
Two to seven separations simulta- 
neously 
One machine for the entire size range 
Screen trays independently removable 
Trays adjusted to same tare weight 
Visible separation to refusal 
Few moving ports to wear out 
Engineered for long and practical 
service 
let us send you complete information 


. 


oes 060 8 





GILSON SCREEN COMPANY 





8 E15 MERCER, PA. 














New board of directors of the Perlite Institute, shown during the institute’s convention at the 
Camelback Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. Left to right are Lewis Lloyd, New Orleans, La.; Bud Howell 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. L. Davis, secretary, New York, N.Y.; Arthur A. Raitt (featured specke 
los Angeles, Calif.; John Brovk, president, St. Louis, Mo.; Donald Gott, New York, N.Y 
Kingsbury, Joliet, Ill. Not present at the time was K. E. Hazelton, vice-president 


Perlite Institute Holds 
Spring Meeting 

THE PERLITE INSTITUTE recently 
held its spring session at the Camel- 
back Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. Fifty-two 
institute members registered for the 
convention, representing 22 states. 
The members expressed pleasure at 
convening in Arizona, for that state 
might be called the birthplace of 
commercial mining and processing of 
perlite. It was in Arizona, in the 
early 1940's, that perlite was original- 
ly proved and the first commercial 
mining operations took place at Su- 
perior, near Phoenix. No Perlite In- 
stitute existed at that time other 
than in the minds of a few producers 
who desired to set up standards and 
specifications for the mew material. 

The spring session also served to 
introduce rsany members to the new 
institute secretary, R. L. Davis. In 
his opening address, Mr. Davis 
praised the progress the industry has 
made in the few vears it has been 
in existence, and pointed out the mar 
kets the industry can anticipate. He 
commented further that the recent 
successful fire tests using  perlite- 
gypsum plaster, conducted by Under 
writers’ Laboratory, had displayed 
material savings, and that the insti- 
tute would press a vigorous campaign 
for further fireproofing tests in the 
coming year. 

The three days of the institute ses- 
sion were occupied with committee 
meetings and open sessions for mem- 
bers and guests. One of the results 
of committee action was the Perlite 
Certification Program, which it was 
stated will assure the building pro- 
fessions that anv bag of perlite con 
taining the Perlite Institute insignia 
will comply with specifications laid 
down by A.S.T.M. and A.S.A. 

The guest speaker at the conven- 
tion was Arthur T. Raitt, executive 
manager, California Lathing and 
Plastering Contractors’ Association. 
Mr. Raitt discussed the progress of 
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perlite in the state of Califor: 
endorsed the Perlite Certifi 
Program as a safeguard for thé 
tractor against inferior product 
as a means of obtaining the 
confidence. 


Lime Sales 


DOMESTIC SALES of open 
lime in January and February 
totaled 662,641 and 642,787 short 
respectively, as reported by 
reau of Mines. Sales by ty 
major uses were as follows 





Types 
Quicklime 29,5 
Hydrated lime 2.7 
Tota 662,64 
Uses 
Agricultural 
Quicklime 
Hydrated lime 


Total 


suilding 
Quicklime 
Hydrated lime 
Total 
shemical and 
other industrial 
Quicklime 
iydrated lime 


Total 


Refractory 7 


(dead-burned dolomite) 175.8 





*Approximately 60 percent of lime 


is high calcium and 40 percent 
ium 


Dust Control 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, 
Chemical and Dye Corp., Sy: 
N.Y., as a part of its expansior 
improvement program, is in 
$350,000 worth of equipment 
ed to improve dust conditions 
Solvay lime plant. 

The first of several steps 
program involved changes at 
Jamesville quarry designed to 
the amount of fines delivered 
plant with the limestone. The 
step involves installation of 
equipment at the kilns. This 
of the program is expected 
completed within 1-1% years 




















Rocky‘s Notes 


Continued from page &l 


Mr. Baker’s address, is to find some 
way to interest labor leadership in 
the problems of the economic stabil- 
ty as a whole. Herbert Hoover has 
said that when he was President he 
vould have made John L. Lewis 
Secretary of Labor, if he could have. 
We probably have never had a Presi- 
ient who was a better judge of other 
men’s capacity than Mr. Hoover, or 
one who was less influenced in select- 
ing assistants by political considera- 
tions. He knew that John L. Lewis 

s an extremely capable man, and 
that in a different environment, in 
a position of public trust, he would 
probably have been a good and faith- 
ful public servant. 

The point is, that labor unions do 
produce capable leaders, men fully 
able to understand the economic laws 
inder which our economy must func- 
tion. The problem is to weave them 

to our industrial structure so that 
their talents for leadership may be 
tilized to the best interests of all 
of us—and in the end as much or 
nore to the membership of their 
inions. Of course, such public serv- 

e is not to be expected from ignor- 
ant and arrogant politicians who in 
any instances are at present in 
the drivers’ seats. But they will pass, 
ist as the arrogant and unprincipled 
autocrats of industrial management 
have passed on, or are rapidly pass 
g on. It is not to be expected that 
the rank and file of labor will be 
von over to an understanding and 
ibservance of economic laws until 
these are made clear to them by their 
ywn leaders. If we are going to con- 

ie under American institutions as 
ve have and are trying to do now, 
this is the only way. We believe that 
the man who works for wages or 
lary is just as much wedded to 

r American way of life as any 
me else. He is misguided either - by 
gnorant or pusillanimous leadership, 
' which in time he will become 

are 

On the other hand, management 

» will have to make some advances. 
It will have to recognize organized 
bor as at least an indirect share- 

der in its enterprises. Manage- 

nt must come sooner or later to 
point where it will want to share 
responsibility for an enterprise’s 
vency and prosperity with its em- 
yes. They will be at least equal 
ers with other shareholders, if an 
erprise collapses, because with its 
apse is likely to go their pensions, 
irance and all “the fringe bene- 

they are now fighting so hard 
get into their contracts. 

Then, of course, there is another 

e that both government politi- 
s and labor union bosses or poli- 
ins do not talk about. If we are 
ontinue efforts for a happy, 
ted world, with freedom of trade 
exchange, this country can not 
tinue to get so far out of line 
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St. Louis 10, Mo 
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MORRIS TYPE “R” 
SLURRY PUMPS 


FOR CEMENT MILL USE— 
The Only Pump With All These Features! 


1. The gland is under suction pressure only. 

Unlike conventional pumps, the packing in the Morris Type “R” is 
under suction or positive head pressures only. It handles suction lifts 
with a hub sealing pressure of 2 or 3 psi. Under positive head, the 
pressure on the hub sealing ring need not be greater than the head at 
the intake. 

Operation under low pressures reduces wear and tear of abrasive 
solids . . . practically eliminates packing troubles. 


2 Easily dismantled by loosening four bolts. 

To remove the impeller, simply loosen four bolts, slip them out of 
dise slots and pull off end cover. Suction and discharge piping remains 
undisturbed . . . and the impeller comes out by threading it off the shaft. 

Worn clearances on suction side of impeller are easily closed by 
tightening four adjusting screws. 


Be Shell interchangeable for right or left hand rotation. 

Suction and discharge nozzles can be rotated around axis of pump 
to positions in any of the four quadrants. All together, there are 72 
different nozzle locations. 


4. No internal studs or bolts. No troublesome internal fits and 
Joints. 


ALL THESE FEATURES MAKE THE MORRIS TYPE “R” 
PARTICULARLY SUITED TO CEMENT MILL USE. 


by my ~ of oO yee in the boomy and of pumos 

your disposal. our engineers you select exactly 

right pump for your particular needs. No charge or obligation. 

MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


Morisey 
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economically that it can no 
compete in the world’s markets. 17 
day is approaching rapidly. It w 
probably be here now if we 
not supplying the money or er 
with which our foreign custon 
buy our products. Already, thers 
pressure being brought upon the ( 
gress to reinstate protective ta: 
on numerous commodities, which { 
eign producers and manufactur 
can supply at much less cost 
we can produce them here. In a w 
economy, which our politicians 
clamoring for, this country can 
forever ignore the natural laws t 
such an economy involves. 




















Labor Relations Trends 


(Continued from page 83 






(1946): ‘This does not require 
employe to be directly ‘engaged 
commerce’ among the several stat 
This does not require the emp 
to be employed even in the product 
of an article which itself becor 
the subject of commerce or trans} 
tation among the several states. It 
enough that the employe be employ 
for example, in an occupation wh 
is necessary to the production of 
part of any other ‘articles or 
jects of commerce of any charact 
which are produced for trade, cor 
merce or transportation among 
several states.’ 

“The Supreme Court has also he! 
‘Vehicular roads and bridges are 
indispensable to the interstate mov 
ment of persons and goods as ra 
road tracks and bridges are to int« 
state transportation by rail. If t 
are used by persons and goods pa 
ing between the various states, t 
are instrumentalities of intersta 












commerce.’ Overstreet vs. Nort 
Shore Corp., 318 U.S. 125, 
(1943). 


Production for Commerce 





“Applying these principles, we ar 
of the opinion that Alstate’s off-th« . 
road employes, in producing materi: f 
which is used to repair and mainta 


the surfaces of instrumentalities 
commerce, are engaged ‘in the pr | 
duction of goods for commerce’. T! 

same rationale was employed by t! 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Ci 

cuit in Atlantic Co. vs. Walling, | ; 
F. 2d 518 (1942), in holding tha 
the act applied to employes who mar 
ufactured ice to refrigerate railroa 
cars transporting other commoditi 
in interstate commerce, the ice bein; 
consumed in transit; and in Lewi 
vs. Florida Power & Light Co., 15 
F. 2d 751 (1946), in which it wa ) 
held that an employer engaged 
the production of goods for commerc: 
by furnishing electricity to other 
who used it to transmit interstate 
messages and in the operation , 
interstate facilities. 

“With respect to Alstate’s conter 
tion that the sweep of the injunctior } 
is too broad in that it covers all of 
Alstate’s employes, including those 
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engaged in original construction and 
private projects unconnected with in- 
terstate commerce, it is answered by 
the very language of the injunction. 
The latter applies only to those ‘en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, within 
the meaning of the act.’ The district 
eourt found that during the period 
involved, none of Alstate’s work on 
interstate facilities involved original 
construction, and that there was no 
segregation of work performed by 
the off-the-road employes. In doing 
so it specifically held, and properly 
so, that ‘original construction is defi- 
nitely beyond the contemplation of 
the act.’ As long as any individual 
employe spends a substantial part of 
the work-week in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, 
he is entitled to the full benefits of 
the act. At present, all of Alstate’s 
employes fall into this category. 

‘For the reasons stated, the judg- 
ment of the district court will be 
affirmed.” 


Anti-Union Operator 

Another Pennsylvania case of a 
different nature was decided by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, East- 
ern District, March 24, 1952. This 
involved the discharge of union em- 
pleyes by an “equipment superinten- 
dent.” The question before the court 
was whether they were discharged 
for cause, or because of union ac- 
tivities. The action was brought un- 
der a Pennsylvania state law which 
parallels the N.L.R.A. A part of the 
court’s decision follows: 

“In the instant case, therefore, our 
nquiry is not whether the equip- 
ment superintendent had actual au- 
thority from the proprietor to make 
the statements which he did, but only 
whether he acted ‘directly or indi- 
rectly, in the interest of an employer.’ 
In this connection it is pertinent 
to note that the superintendent’s posi- 
tion was supervisory in nature. Ap- 
pellee described it thus: ‘We desig- 
nated him as superintendent .... he 
sees that all the repairs are done; 
prepares various work schedules and 
sees that they are done... He gen- 
erally interviews the men that come 
in for jobs.’ 

“Perhaps the best indication of the 
of the relationship between 
him and the other workers comes 
from his own testimony: ‘The fellows 
complained so I switched them from 
me job to the other so that the 
irivers would not complain to me 
about my keeping them under the 
hovel all the time. I told the boys 
hey had to work any place I put them 
nd they had to work under the 
hovel.’ 

“There can be no doubt that a man 
ndowed with such authority was 
peaking ‘in the interest of’ his em- 
ployer when he told the men that a 
nion would not be tolerated. It is 
therefore unnecessary for us to probe 
he niceties of the law of agency and 
lecide whether this superintendent 
had actual authority from the pro- 
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Il Ap- Sprced: Mobility 


Light-weight Bantam mounts on 
new or used truck . . . drives 
anywhere over paved high- 
ways, back-road bridges, or 
black top at full truck speeds 
. . » Maneuvers in close quar- 
ters and off-highway locations, 
where bigger rigs can’t go. 





Big Werk Capacity! 


Rugged, fast-swinging Bantam 
digs up to 90 cu. yds. per hr. 
as dragline or shovel... . lifts 
10,000 Ibs. on crane boom . 
handles 2 cu. yd. concrete 
bucket, 2400-lb. pile driver . 
digs up to 100’ of S’ trench per 
hr. with hoe bucket. Eight fast- 
change attachments insure com- 
plete job versatility. 





i ae E 
56200” 


(Less truck and mounting charges | 
F.O.B. Waverly, Iowa) 


Gob - proved Economy 
“One-man” Bantam costs only 
a fraction of the price of bigger 
machines . . . runs all day on 
8 gallons of gasoline . . . aver- 
ages less than $100 repair cost 
per year (based on actual 
records of over 3000 Bantams 
on all types of jobs all over the 
world). Mail coupon below for 
full details and free Bantam 
demonstration. 
















wy er as EF SB-DP-6 


BANTAM COMPANY 
216 Park St.. Waverly. Iowa 


(1 Send details on Bantam Dragline 

Name - ciliated 
| ee ens 
DRE IEE LAS ria STE 
Address 
City. 








State 








The 4oW-COST machine with the 8/6 work range 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Typical Ways in Which 
NAYLOR Light-weight PIPE 
Serves Mining Engineers 








(fthiirFAaAtes 7 











HYDRAULIC LINES 
Write for Naylor Bulletin No. 507 





NAYLOR 





Naylor Pipe Company 
. 92nd St., Chicago 19, Il. 


150 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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prietor or whether he in fact 
mitted his knowledge of union 
ties to the proprietor. Withi: 
meaning of the statute, the su; 
tendent’s words were the wo: 
the employer. 

“His anti-union expressions, 
together with appellee’s uncon, 
attempt to establish that the 
of these employes had been 
factory and the extraordinary 
dence that their discharge can 
day after they had associated 
selves with the union, were 
evidence to support the board’ 
ings. It is immaterial that the 
below might have reached a diff 
conclusion from an independe: 
amination of the testimony.” 


Agstone by Wet Process 


nttnued fr f ed 
has been made for five separat 
covery piles. The piles are sli; 
curved to fit into the area. Ov 
approximate centerline of eac} 
a 10-in. dia. pipeline has bee: 
structed which is permanently n 
ed about 20 ft. above the grou 
is 500 to 600 ft. long. Ther 
holes in it similar to those prev 
described, along with bands fo 
hole. At the start of operati 








One of the tripods used to support the pipe ; 
line; on either side can be seen the ste¢ 
bands and plugs which close the opening 
in the pipe 

dike is thrown up surrounding at Po! 
about 50 ft. wide and the lengt 

the pipeline. Mill pulp is pumped 

the upper end of the line and a! 

to pass through opened orifices 

fall within the dammed area 

coarse, heavier solids settle out ! 

ly and some of the very fine mat 


flows to the lower end of the dar Isr 
area where it flows out through a 
through the dam and into a c« Ex; 


fugal pump for transfer to the : 
lar tailings pile. Behind the dam t 
is no settling pond as such and 
solids settle out enroute. Wher 
pile has been built up to the 
pipeline it is allowed to drain 
air dry before being mechani 
loaded by clamshell to open gor 
cars. There are five of these agst 
storage piles with two parallel 
road tracks between each pile. ‘ 
track is for the railroad cars at 
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el 
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for the loading crane. These 
ne piles have a combined storage 
ity of approximately 400,000 
and are insurance against peak 
inds in spring and fall. A fort- 
at sloping coarse mesh screen is 
d on top of the railroad cars 
e loading. This breaks up any 
s of agstone that might be in 

embanked material. 
4. Stockett has general supervi- 
of all the milling operations for 
St. Joseph Lead Co. in the Mis- 
area. His office is at Bonne 
rerre, Mo. H. R. Stahl is mill super- 
ntendent and K. B. Hall is assistant 
superintendent of the Federal 
. with headquarters at Flat River, 

M 


Packing Terminal 
nt i from page Il 

sections, a portable section 20 in. wide 
and 10 ft. long which extends into 
the cars and an inclined section oper- 
ating at 70 deg. slope which is 24 in. 

e and 16 ft. 8 in. long. The inclined 
section consists of two parallel sets 
f springs and rollers between which 
the bundles of sacks are transported. 

Electrical power is supplied to the 


terminal at 13,200 volts which is re- 
luced to 440 volts by two Allis-Chalm- 
ers 750 kv.-a. load center units substa- 


in the packhouse and one 500 
. unit substation in the unloading 
station at the dock. 


Personnel 
K. Boettcher is chairman of the 
board of directors, Cris Dobbins is 
sident, and M. O. Matthews is 
ecutive vice-president of Ideal Ce- 
ment Co. 
The operation of the Ideal plants 
| the terminal is under the direc- 
of Thomas B. Douglas, general 
erintendent. The terminal was de- 
signed by Ideal’s engineering depart- 
t under the supervision of George 
Wiley, and it was constructed by J. T. 


y 


McDowell and Sons, Denver, Colo. A. 


' 


Moss is superintendent of the term- 


Potash Processing Plant 


VAL SULPHUR & POTASH Co. re- 
began production of potash at 
$8,500,000 mining and refin- 
facilities near Carlsbad, N.M. 
il production is expected to be 


x<imately 700,000 tons. 


Israel Equipment 
Exposition 
MANUFACTURERS are now being in- 
to exhibit at the “Conquest of 
vesert” International Exhibition 
Fair to be held in Jerusalem, 
April 16 to May 18, 1953. 
government sponsored exposition 
feature commercial exhibits of 
pment in various industries, in- 
ling building materials, construc- 
equipment and cement manufac- 
£ equipment. 






JAUGHLIN 


offers both 





THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 


There are almost 1500 types and sizes in 
Laughlin’s quality line of drop forged fittings. 
There are many different styles of shackles, 
swivels, hooks, thimbles, clips, sockets, eye bolts and other products 
designed for a wide variety of applications throughout industry. 
If you use wire rope or chain, you can be sure that Laughlin has the 
right — and safest — fittings for the job. 


THESE EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTS 


Safety "FIST GRIP" Wire Rope Clips . . . Fool proof, easy to 
install Fist Grip clips hold rope more securely, can't go on wrong. 
Fewer clips are required than for ordinary types, and they wi 
not crush or distort the rope. 


SAFETY HOOKS... The latch locks the load, will not open 
until released by operator. Strong, drop forged steel hook 
has improved latch that leaves 80% of throat opening. 15 
sizes; 3 patterns, eye, shank and swivel. 


COD 


CLEVIS GRAB AND SLIP HOOKS... . These sturdy hooks are 
easily attached to any welded link chain. Pin and cotter 
make it easy to attach or remove for use on another job. 
Needs no connecting fittings or special tools. 





“MISSING LINK" (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) . . . Cheaper than 
welding, safer than cold shut or cast link, ‘Missing Links" go 
on in a jiffy and are stronger than proof coil chain. 17 sizes 
from 3/16" to 17%". 


Laughlin's new Catalog No. 150 lists the complete line of drop forged wire rope and 
chain fittings with illustrations, description and specifications. Write for it today. 


S) THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO 
B® 68 Fore Street 
— Portland 6 Maine 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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ANOTHER 
MAX |-mounten camsuett: 


le 


2 b ~~: 





-« FOR THESE MAXIMUM ADVANTAGES: 


@ one-man control 


@ operation stability through 360° 
%& LIMA Type 604-M clam- 
@ close quarter maneuverability shell, Maxi-mounted, charging 
a material bin in Cleveland, 


@ fast travel—either direction Ohio. 


Write for additional information. 





CRANE CARRIERS 





POWERED POWERED 


‘ *. & 
) FOO? 


5/8 to 11/2 yd. 10 to 30 ton 





POWERED meas 
Honniod (OF 
3/8 to 5/8 yd. 6 to 10 ten 
ENGINEERED AND MANUFACTURED BY SIX WHEELS, INC. + LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 





3/8 to 3/4 yd. 6 to 12 ton 
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Stone Sizes 
(Continued from page 112 


a second apron feeder (and truc! 
per) has been provided for fe 
the secondary crushing unit. A 
time of inspection plans were n 
ahead for the installation of a 
conveyor and another scalper 
that would pick up the discharg: 
the primary crusher and scalp 
coarse rock as an additional! sou 
riprap, or for preparation of 
stone. The plant is shipping 12 
loads of riprap per day. The con 
has 12 trucks in service at the qu 
all rated between 2-5 tons ca; 
Three are KB-12 Internationa 
the rest are cab-over-engine (} 
lets. 

The St. Clair Lime Co. office 
Sallisaw, Okla. R. C. Williams is ; 
ager and R. K. Snow is superint 
dent of the quarry and rock pro 
ing operations. Ralph Shipma: 
plant foreman and master mecha 


Canadian Cement 


PRODUCTION OF PORTLAND CEM! 
in Canada for the first quarte: 
1952 totaled 4,223,000 bbl. as rey 
ed by the Dominion Bureau of Si 
tistics. This compared with a: 
put of 3,911,000 bbl. for the 
quarter of the preceding year. S} 
ments increased from 3,227,000 
in the first quarter of 1951, to 3,5 
000 bbl. in the first quarter of 


Lightweight Aggregates 


GEORGIA LIGHTWEIGHT AGGRE\ 
Co. is a new company recently orga 
ized at Rockmart, Ga., by local ca 
tal, for the purpose of utilizing 
large deposits of slate in Polk cour 
Ga. The company owns over 300 a 
of slate deposits which were form: 
used in the manufacture of root 
materials, an industry abandor 
in recent years. 

Tests by the Bureau of Mines, 
Georgia Geological Department 
by private organizations indicat 
that the slate would be suitable a 
lightweight aggregate material. 1 
company is installing two 8- x 125 
rotary kilns. Capacity at the 
plant will be approximately 1 
earloads of aggregate per day. 

The Rockmart plant, approximat« 
{0 miles from Atlanta, is the o1 
lightweight aggregate plant in t! 
area and is on the main line of t 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. Offic 
of the company are Robert L. M: 
Dougald, president; R. F. Holoha 
vice-president; Alex MacDouga 


chairman of the board; and Gilm: 


MacDougald, secretary-treasurer 


Gravel Plant 


FARMINGTON SAND AND GRAVEL ( 
recently began operations at its n¢ 


plant near Farmington, N.M. T! 


plant is owned and operated by M 
& Mrs. Jack Walker. 
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Gypsum Production 
Sets Record 


)DUCTION OF GYPSUM and gypsum 
iets in 1950 set new all-time rec- 
yds in nearly every category, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Mines in its 
1950 “Minerals Yearbook.” Domestic 
production of 8,192,625 short tons of 
crude gypsum was 13 percent above 
revious record year of 1948, and 
24 percent greater than in 1949. A 
total of 57 mines reported output in 
1950: of these, 38 were open-pit opera- 
tions, 15 were underground mines and 
fo were combination pit-under- 
ground mines. 

Caleined gypsum production totaled 
7,341,024 tons, which was 27 percent 
above the 1949 figure and 18 percent 
above that of 1948. The calcined gyp- 
sum which included both domestic and 
imported raw material, came from 51 
plants, using 221 pieces of calcining 


equipment. 

Imports of crude gypsum into the 
United States increased to 3,190,600 
short tons, of which 93 percent came 
from Canada. An increased tonnage 
also came from Mexico, and Jamaica, 
for the first time, exported a consider- 
able quantity to this country. 


Consumption 


The construction boom in 1950 cre- 
ated a vigorous demand for all build- 
ing materials, including gypsum prod- 
iets. During the first nine months, 
non-farm housing unit starts were 
far ahead of similar periods of pre- 
ceding years and, by middle and late 
summer, local shortages of various 
gypsum products, especially board 
and lath, were noted. This high level 
of housing starts tapered off in the 
latter months of 1950 and supply be- 
gan to catch up with demand. The 
total building. uses, in dollar value, 
were 31 percent above 1949 and 17 
percent above 1948. 


Plant Developments 


Although many new production fa- 
ities were in operation, shortages 
ome gypsum building products 
re reported to have delayed com- 
etion of dwelling units in some 
ireas and to have slowed the start of 
thers. To meet unusual demands, 
many plants rushed through expan- 

and improvement plans. 
capacity of U.S. Gypsum Co.’s 
sonville, Fla., plant was doubled 
ng the year, as was its Fort 
ge, lowa, plant which produces 
board, plaster, plaster base, 
ithing and other building materi- 
U.S. Gypsum also expanded fa- 
ties at its Sweetwater, Texas, 
at a cost of approximately 

M0 OOD, 

National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
barked on a $1,000,000 expansion 
gram, which included new ware- 
ses at its plants at Clarence Cen- 
N.Y., and National City, Mich. 
‘ther construction activities in 
‘50 included Certain-Teed Product 














4 NEW 
STANDARD-DUTY 
MODELS! 

6 to 10-ton capacity 





H.,. is a quick “preview” 
of the greatest line of St. Paul 
hoists we've built in 40 years... 
9 completely new hydraulic mod- 
els, scientifically matched for ALL 
TYPES AND LENGTHS of dump 
bodies . . . ruggedly built with 
dozens of advanced engineering 
features no other hoists can match. 
Pre-proved on over 24,000 dump- 
ing cycles (equal to 12 years of 
normal service), these great new 
St. Paul hoists are ready to start 
earning money on your trucks 
right now. Ask your truck dealer, 
or nearest St. Paul Distributor for 
full details, or — 


MAIL COUPON FOR QUICK ACTION! 


§t. Paul 
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St. Paul’s new line 
fore you buy any hoist! 


5 NEW 
HEAVY-DUTY 
MODELS 
10 to 25-ton capacity 

















@ Up to 22% more pay-load 
capacity per dollar 


@ 1” to 11/2” lower mounting 
® New uni-flex sub-frame 
@® New equi-lift strut arms 
@® 25% better leverage 


® improved friction-free 
pump, valve and PTO 


® Fool-proof piston stop 
® Dash-mounted controls 


® Replaceable bushings 
throughout 


ee ae ee tee Pe SE 
gu 08 HYDRAULIC HOIST 
S) - Customer Service Dept. 
36123 Main St., Wayne, Mich 


, Send literature on new St. Paul hoists 
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A “Packaged Unit” to Meet Your Belt Conveyor Ne 


The HEWITT-ROBINS 
SECTIONAL BELT CONVEYOR 


Easy to Assemble Pre-Engineered 


Strongly Constructed 


Here is the complete belt conveyor that will meet the 
requirements of both small and large operators han- 
dling bulk materials. 


Easy to Assemble: Your own men can assemble, dis- 
assemble, move, extend or shorten it quickly and easily. 


Take Your Choice: Select the right belt conveyor to fit 
your own particular needs—you have a choice of 3 
types of drives—wide selection of intermediate truss 
lengths— your choice of idlers—(4", 5" or 6" diam.)— 
4 belt widths (18", 24", 30" or 36") in lengths up to 
belting limitations. 

Factory-Assembled Units: All truss side members are 
factory-welded as complete units and are jig-drilled for 
easy erection—head and tail units completely assem- 
bled with machinery in place. 

Standard Equipment: Self-cleaning, protective decking 
for return strand supplied for the entire conveyor line. 
Optional Equipment: Hood covers—easily attached 
loading hopper. 

Only Hewitt-Robins is able to take single unified re- 
sponsibility for a belt conveyor installation — only 
Hewitt-Robins manufactures both machinery and belt. 


Get the complete story. Write for Bulletin No. 132-A. 


ery 
S 
S 






HEWITT-ROBINS | ‘INCORPORATED 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Corp.’s new gypsum board pla Poz 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Columbia 
sum Co.’s new plaster and agri 
al gypsum plant at Greenacres, \\ 
Kaiser Gypsum, a division of K 
Industries, Inc., Oakland, Calif 
nounced that it would operat 
Standard Gypsum plant at 
Beach, Calif., and also a gy; 
manufacturing unit at Redwood 
Calif. Certain-Teed Products Cor 
quired the Phoenix, Ariz., pla: 
Union Gypsum Co. and anno 
plans to build a gypsum walll 
and lath plant and also to e 
existing facilities. Ceolotex Corp 
cago, Ill., acquired the plaste: 
gypsum deposits of Wasem P 
Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Prices 


As reported to the Bureau of } 
by producers, the average val 
crude gypsum mined was $2.78 p: 
in 1950, compared with $2.77 in 
Among uncalcined uses, the 
values of portland cement reta 
($3.23 per ton) and agricultura 
sum ($4.28 per ton) also rema 
virtually unchanged from 1949. 
values of industrial gypsum pro 
showed minor gains. Sanded p): Lin 
with an increase of 20 perce 
value, showed the highest gain 

Gypsum products (made fron 
mestic, imported and by-product « 
gypsum) sold or used in the U: 
States, 1949-1950, according to 
was listed by the Bureau of M 
as follows: 














Short 
Use 
yf 
Uncalcined 
Portland cement 
retarder 1,720,936 
Agricultural 
gypsum {65.359 
Other uses 1.991 
Industrial : 
Plate glass and 
terra cotta 
plasters 63,727 is 
Pottery plasters 19,748 ! 
Orthopedic and U.! 
dental plasters 0,758 
Other industrial 
Building 
*lasters 
Base coat 4 1.656 1,824 
Sanded 125,948 
To mixing 
plant 16,073 
Gaging and 
molding 219,417 179 
Prepared finishes 19.659 19 
Other 168,065 125 
Keene's cement 57.797 44, 
Prefabricated : 
Lath 2,151,466 1,519 
Wallboard and 
laminated board 2.551.653 2 036, 
Sheathing board 121,3 102,5 
Tile 257,556 16 
Potash 
SOUTHWEST POTASH CORP., su! 
diary of American Metal Co., Lt Re 


is scheduled to begin mining ops 
tions at its large potash deposit nea 
Carlsbad, N.M., sometime in August 
Plant construction and other surfac 
installations, and the sinking of shaft 
have been completed. Annual produ 
tion is expected to be approximate! 
185,000 tons. 











Pozzolanic Materials 

Kk MATERIALS ASSOCIATED, Salt 

City, Utah, in seeking sources 
pozzolanic materials in their 
state, has found material on 


vn roperties, one in Idaho and the 
n Utah. 
deposit in Idaho is a white 
ite of a fineness of 93 percent 
hrough a 325-mesh screen after pass- 
ge through a hammermill. The ma- 
found in Utah is white to a 
eep vellow cream color, a high-silica 
ay of which 98 percent passes a 
325-mesh screen after one im- 
if the mill hammers. Both ma- 
s are said to be highly pozzo- 
anic and their fines range from 325 
ne to micron sizes. Experiments 
indicated the Utah material to 
e an excellent plasticizer for cement 
tures. The average mineral com- 
tions of the two materials are 
ows: 
White Cream-colored 
pumicite clay 
S 0 percent 79.8 percent 
a 5.0 percent 6.5 percent 
‘ide 2.0 percent 5 percent 
) percent 1.7 percent 
Magnesia 2.0 percent 0.5 percent 
0.5 percent 2.0 percent 
7.0 percent 5.6 percent 


Limestone Plant 
4MS AGSTONE, INC., recently be- 
ll production at its new plant 
Hanover, Penn. The new plant 
aces one formerly operated by 
George O. Adams. The finished prod- 
a minus 20-mesh material, with 
ximately 70 percent passing a 
esh sieve. The product is being 
buted in York and Adams coun- 
n Pennsylvania and in Carroll 
counties in Maryland. 
fleet of 


Frederic} 


company operates a 
preader trucks and several trac- 
ailers for delivery to dealers. 

( ge O. Adams is president of 
ompany and H. H. Wagner is 


al Manage}! 


U.S. Mica Deposits 

DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 

that new 
and manganese have 

United States. 
involved are 

price of 


u. 8 
recently announced 
of mica 
covered in the 
the amounts 
affect the 
carce minerals, nor relieve the 
ipon foreign sources. 
ca deposits found neat 
in, N.C., and the manganese 
Batesville, Ark. They are the 
under the ygovern- 
exploration program for de- 
About 95 percent of the na 
mica and two-thirds of 
anganese supply are now being 
d 


pected to 
ependency 
were 


liscovered 


about 


Rezoning Request Denied 


\PPLICATION by Joseph L. Strup, 


K is City, Mo., to rezone an &8- 
tract for use as a quarry was 
recently by the county plan- 


matter had 
for several 


commission. The 
inder advisement 





Assure 


Bins, Hoppers 
and Chutes 


with 
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BINS 





HOPPERS 


plugging, apply Syntron Electric Vibrato 
They work faster, easier and better than t 
The right size Syntron Vibrator properly a 


that cause even the most stubborn material 
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ELECTRIC 
IBRATOR 


With Varicble Control of Power 





F° smooth material flow without unscheduled stoppages due 


mering and prodding to open clogged bins. . .; 


’ 
] 





CHUTES 





Applied to — 


Hoppers: Conical; Rectangu 
lar; Parabolic; with Sioping 


Discharge; Vertical Side 
Metal; Concrete; Wooden. 
Bins: Rectangular; Cylindri 
cal; with Flat Bottom and 
Center Discharge; with 
Hopper Bottoms 
Chutes: Inclined; Varied 


Shapes and Sizes. 


to material arching ar 


rs. 
he time consuming, damaging method of ham 
cut excessive labor and replacement cost 
pplied sets up a flow of high speed vibration 


to flow freely 


Write For FREE Illustrated Catalog Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


450 Lexington Ave, 





Homer City. Pa. 
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DRYING 


YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


RUGGLES- 
COLES 
DRYERS 


Ruggles-Coles Rotary Dryers, built by Har- 
dinge are available in the following styles 


CLASS XA 
— Double shell, semi-direct heat. High ef- 
ficiency. For materials that can be dried in 
direct contact with combustion gases and 
heated above 212° 


CLASS XB 
— For materials that must be dried by in- 
direct heat but can be heated above 212 
A double shell dryer with low dust loss. 


CLASS XC 
— Steam tube dryer for materials that must 
be dried by indirect heat and at low temp- 
eratures, such as chemicals, grains, food 
products 


CLASS XF 
— For direct heat drying at temperatures 
cbove 212°. A single shell counter-flow dry- 
er thet does not discharge the moterial 
through the furnace 


CLASS XH 
— For direct heat drying ot temperatures 
obove 212°. A single shell parallel flow 
dryer designed to handle sticky materials 


CLASS XW 
— For material that can be dried by hot 
air at temperatures below 212°. Dries am- 
monium nitrate; potassium chloride, etc 


KILNS 
— Rotary type for drying, calcining, roast- 
ing or oxidizing at temperatures above the 
range of ordinary dryers. Refractory lined 


Coole-s 
— Air, water spray or submerged rotary 
type. Each designed for the efficient cooling 
of materials from kilns or roasters 


Bulletin 16-D-7 describes entire 
Ruggles-Coles line 


H A R D 


COMPANY, I 
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YORK, PENNSYLVANIA— 240 Arch St. Main Office and Works 


NEW YORK 17 @ SAN FRANCISCO 11 @ CHICAGO 6 e@ HIBBING, MINN. e TORONTO 1 
205 W. Wacker Dr. 


122 E. 42nd St. 24 California St. 
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Pelletized Rubber Surfaci g eC 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER (\ 
ron, Ohio, and Berry Asphalt ( 
Chicago, Ill., and Magnolia, Ar} 
cooperating jointly to develop f 
Goodyear’s pioneering work on | 
ized rubber as a surfacing mat 
for playgrounds and other inst 
tions. 

The Goodyear company state 
the pelletized rubber has been 
successfully over the past few 
on a number of Akron, Ohio, 
playgrounds. In 1949 severa 
areas were placed, followed in s 
quent years by improvements 
material and in methods of inst 
tion. 

The pelletized rubber is appli Ce 
a top dressing to asphalt surf 
producing a resilient surface d 
ed to reduce playground accid 
Test areas installed three years 
at the playgrounds are said to 
shown little deterioration from \ G 
frost damage or heavy rains. 
product is being marketed as “Rul 
Mix” and is claimed to be suit 
not only for playgrounds, but 
as a surfacing material for wa Si 
bridge floors, railroad crossings a R 
other installations requiring a , 
lient, noiseless, waterproof and fi M 
ible surface. I 

In addition to the pelletized rub . 
program, both companies are < p 
rently engaged in the developm: v 
of synthetic rubber powders fo 
in asphalt mixes for highway « , 
struction (see Rock PrRopuctTs, M: 
1952, issue, page 79.) 


Florida Minerals 


FLORIDA’S VARIED MINERAL PRODU‘ { 
sold for $68,000,000 at the mines 
1950, a 23 percent increase over 
preceding year, as reported by i 
Florida Chamber of Commerce. Ph i 

j 





phate sales, amounting to $45,377,84 
led all the rest. Crushed limestone, | 


Florida’s second ranking miner in, 
amounted to 5,313,400 tons, valued 
$6,885,394. Sand and gravel prod 
tion totaled 2,793,865 tons, valued 
$2,806,431. The production of cla 
including fuller’s earth, totaled 21( 
842 tons, with sales of $2,017,6: 
Sales of other minerals, including c« 
ment, lime, ilmenite, calcareous ma! 
rutile, zircon, flint, dimensional st« 
and petroleum, totaled $10,600,000. 


Phosphate Drilling 


AMCO EXPLORATION, INC., sul 
diary of American Metal Co., Lt 
is planning to conduct explorato! 
drilling in Duval county, Fla., for tl 
purpose of locating profitable phos 
phate deposits. A report of the con 
pany’s findings will be published | 
the Florida State Geological Survey 


Buys Gravel Plant 


WALTER D. PeTT, Eagle, Wis., ré 
cently purchased the Eagle Sand ar 
Gravel Co. plant from Hayde1 
Krause, Palmyra, Wis. 
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eg New Incorporations 


Umbreit-Gross Sand & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was recently incor- 
porated by George C. Lord, Loren A. 
Unbreit and Eugene W. Grosse with 
400 shares of no par value stock and 
a minimum capital of $500. 

Greenbank Sand & Gravel Co., Bar- 
berton, Ohio, was recently issued a 
corporation charter. Stock issued in- 
cludes 600 shares “A” and 600 shares 
“B” no par common stock and 250 
shares preferred stock, $100 par 
value. S. C. Andress, G. W. Rooney 
and Esther Coorsh are the incorpor- 





ators. 

Central Concrete & Materials Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been incorpor- 
ated with 400 shares of stock and a 
minimum capital of $20,000. The in- 
corporators are B. C. Froemming, C. 
L. Herdler and H. C. Bartelt. 

Gainesville Concrete Co., Gaines- 
ville, Texas, has been incorporated by 
A. J. Maxwell, Mrs. Othello Max- 
well and John B. Lawrence. Capital 
stock was listed at $5000. 

Steneman Concrete Products, Inc., 
Roberts, Wis., has been incorporated 
with 500 shares of stock, no par value. 
Minimum capital was listed as $25,000. 
The incorporators are Emil F., Roland 
E. and Walter J. Steneman. 

Pre-Cast Concrete Products Corp., 
Madison, Wis., was recently incorpor- 
ated with 150 shares of common stock, 
par value, $100, and 100 shares of 
preferred stock, par value, $100. Mini- 
mum capital is $500. L. L. Miller was 
listed as the incorporator and Norris 
E. Maloney as registered agent. 

Greenwood Brickcrete, Inc., Colum- 
bia, S.C., was recently granted arti- 
cles of incorporation. Capitalization 
was listed as $25,000. The firm, which 
will deal in masonry products, is 
headed by S. A. Agnew. 

North Arkansas Lime Products, 
Inec., Harrison, Ark., has been granted 
a charter, listing authorized capital 
of 1000 shares of stock, no par value. 
[he incorporators are David and Caro- 
lyn Ray and Delton and Margaret 
Houston. 

Kubiak Concrete Products Co., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., has been incorporated by 
Lottie C., Richard and Karl Kubiak. 

Frontier Dolomite Concrete Prod- 

ucts Corp., Lockport, N.Y., has been 
neorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000. The incorporators are Myron J. 
ind Emma C. Wurtenberger and 
James W. Switzer. 

Lightweight Aggegates, Inc., Rap- 

{ City, S.D., was recently incorpor- 
ited with a listed capital of $100,000. 
rhe firm will produce lightweight 

gygregates for concrete block and 

ther building materials. The direc- 
rs are R. E. Lemley, M. B. Christie, 
Ralph R. Basler, R. E. Driscoll and 
P. R. Quarnberg. 

Little Wheel Sand & Gravel Co., 
Tueson, Ariz., has been incorporated 

Albert Scott. 


Jaeger ‘air plus” means 15% to 25% 
more air from portable compressors 


Because it deliver 

than @ 315 ft. — 
equally able Ja a 

only operates a 

= on drill at full pressure 
gu but has air to eae nas 
peng drill for auxiliary 
p 


and effi- 
to run a 





As compact and portable as compressors of much less capac- 
ity, Jaeger Air Plus units produce, at the rock face, the air 
you need to operate your drills at full efficiency. Model 250 
fully powers 2 heavy rock drills. Model 365 fully powers 3 
heavy rock drills or one heavy wagon drill plus a plug hole 
drill. Model 600, introduced by Jaeger, was the first to run 
2 heavy wagon drills efficiently. For increased production 
with low cost air power, see your Jaeger distributor or send 


for Catalog JC-1. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


603 Dublin Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


PUMPS © MIXERS © AGGREGATE SPREADERS © CONCRETE SPREADERS, FINISHERS 
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Wi h Oo M Above—Saverman Drag Scraper cuts deep 
it ne an into hill and moves gravel to crusher 


SAUERMAN SCRAPER 


Why complicate what should be—and 
can be—a simple job? All you need to 
move material quicker, at lower cost, 
is an efficient Saverman Scraper ma- 
chine—the heart of which is the uniquely 
shaped Crescent scoop. The patented de- 
sign of this bottomless “bucket” permits 
faster loading to capacity . . . smooth 
travel of load across the ground... 
clean, automatic dumping at discharge 
point. 





Soverman Crescent ‘‘scoop’’ digging its . y 
ood at es of hill for haulage to crusher One easily trained man can handle the 


eT entire operation as well as the small 
amount of maintenance required. First 
cost of a Saverman Drag Scraper is mod- 
erate and Diesel, gasoline or electric 
power consumption is light, considering 
the tonnages handled. 


Saverman Engineers are always ready 
to consider your particular digging or 
Here is a Saverman Crescent scoop equip stockpiling problem — to give you the 
ped with oa trolley carrier for ao track . . \ ° 
ble scraper installation. This type of in most practical and economical, solution 


tallation, with the head end elevated ; 
siderably above the tail end, permits to this problem. 
ity return of the empty scoop from 
ng po'nt to digging point Write today for free, illustrated booklet 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 


539 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


ANesrines ICL 





a. 

















for 
PULVERIZERS SHOVELS 
CRUSHERS DREDGES 
ROLLS CRANES 
SCREENS CONVEYORS 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Established 1881 CARLISLE, PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS NE\ 


H. K. Porter Co., Ine., Pitts! 
Penn., announces that a new | 
warehouse and sales office ha 
opened by Quaker Rubber Co 
Kearney, N.J., under the supe: 
of A. H. Smith, district manag: 
the New York area. 

Air Reduction Co., Ine., New 
N.Y., has announced the elect 
George V. Slottman as a vice 
dent in addition to his duties as 
tor of research and engineering 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., | 
delphia, Penn., has appointed | 
Carliss as director of engine 
and George F. Quayle as assista 
rector of engineering. Mr. Carlis 
ceeds Charles S. Schroeder wh 
been named director of the ress 
and development division. Mr. Q 
replaces Frank A. Vossenberg 
has been made assistant direct 
the division. 








Le Roi Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
nounces that Jack Feucht has 
appointed chief engineer of the | 
land Rock Drill division, and 1 
dore Schmidt has been named a 
tant chief engineer. 

The American Pulley Co., Philad 
phia, Penn., announces that Cha 
E. Bain, Jr., has been appointed n 
ager of manufacturing. He was fo: 
erly production manager of F 
Stokes Machine Works, Philadel; 

Wall Colmonoy Corp., Det: 
Mich., has announced the appoint: 
of Anthony J. Allen as Eastern s 
manager with headquarters in N 
York. He will be in charge of 
on the Eastern Seaboard. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Phila 
phia, Penn., announces that Edwir 
Keiper has been made chief engin 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pit 
burgh, Penn., has announced the 
pointment of W. W. Sproul as 
president in charge of the gen 
industrial products group of divisi 
L. B. MeCuily has been named 
president in charge of the East Pit 
burgh divisions, and H. E. Seim 
been made vice-president in charg: 
the Sturtevant division, with he 
quarters at Boston, Mass. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau 
Wis., has announced the electior 
W. L. Litle as president and me 
ber of the executive committee. 
Litle, who has been associated 
Bucyrus-Erie or its predecessors 
26 years, has been executive vi 


president since 1950. He was ma 


ager of the Erie, Penn., works fo1 
most 20 years. He became vice-pre 
dent in 1943 and executive vice-pre 





i 8s 


SS ee 








‘1 


dent in 1950. He has been a memb« 


of the board since 1947. Other office 
elected are W. W. Coleman, chairma 
N. R. Knox, vice-chairman; P. 

Birckhead, vice-president; R. W. N¢« 
berry, vice-president; C. K. Charlt 


YY 


ri 


vice-president; P. S. Stevens, vice 


president; M. T. Smith, vice-pre 








S. Cline, secretary; and F. C. 

We n, treasurer. D. P. Eells has 

— ret as a director after 45 years 

f ice with the company, and P. 

H ckhead, vice-president in charge 

f es, has been named to fill the 

; y. J. G. Miller, secretary and 

toe rer, who has been associated 

the company for 44 years, has 
etired. 

Western Machinery Co., San Fran- 
Calif., has announced the ap- 
ent of Cyril S. Kranick as sales 
eer for the New England and 
e Atlantic states, with head- 

ers in Dunmore, Penn. 

S Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
ccupying its new administration 
ng at 4701 W. Greenfield Ave. 
the past 50 years, the firm had 

executive headquarters at 1600 W. 
e St., Milwaukee. 

The Buda Co., Harvey. I 
ted J. C. Baseheart as 

sales manager of the engine division, 

according to an 
announcement by 

L. F. Shoemaker, 

vice-president. 

Mr. Baseheart, 

associated with 

the company fo1 

26 years, was 

transferred to 

the Harvey office 
in 1951 as sales 
manager afte 

; serving 11 years 

J. C. Baseheart as president of 

Buda Engine & Equipment Co., Dal- 

is, Texas. Previous to this, Mr. Base- 

eart was transferred to the oil field 
ision in 1929 and appointed man- 
rer of the division in 1935. Since 
ing Buda in 1926, Mr. Baseheart 
served in various departments 
the company, including the service 
lepartment as a service engineer it 


l., has ap- 
general 








| the Eastern territory. 
American Wheelabrator & Equip- 
' ment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind., has an- 


yunced the appointment of W. S. 
Schamel, formerly sales engineer, as 
istant technical director. G. W. 
K. Davidson and F. A. Lin- 
ahl have been named project engi- 
eers. W. G. Carrie, W. H. William- 
, m and F. R. Culhane have joined 

he staff as project engineers. 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.., 
nouneces that Will Cain has been 
ppointed New Orleans sales repre- 
entative. He was formerly sales engi- 

eer in the Houston office. 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N.J., 
is appointed J. R. Hutchison as re- 
mal manager for the Middle East, 
ch comprises Cyprus, Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Syria, Trans-Jordan and Turkey. Mr. 
itchison, who has recently served 
ompressor specialist in the export 
epartment, will make his headquart- 
n Istanbul, Turkey. 

lractomotive Corp., Deerfield, III., 
nounces the death of V. M. Dobeus, 
general manager, at 
llings Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 


per, J. 


eece, 


sident and 





Selectro Control INSURES 
HIGH EFFICIENCY SCALPING 
OF FINE MATERIALS 





Selectro 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Selective Throw: 8 vibration 
adjustments, easily changed 
in field. 


Quick Con- 
of Materia! 


@ Adjustable Tilt 
trol of Flow 
being screened. 


@ Easy Cloth Change @ Quick 
Opening Top and Ends. 


@ Lubrication: Crank case va- 
riety, borrowed from the 
automobile, assures perfect 
lubrication and easy oil 
change. 


@ Stabilizers rigidly control tilt 
angle at all times 


@ Rubber mounting controls vi- 
bration. All moving parts 
fully enclosed for safety. 


Your cement scalping or other scalping involvir 
moval of lumps or foreign matter from extreme! 
materials is best accomplished with a scalping scre 


fering maximum control 


Selectro 8-way vibration adjustment and easil 
trolled tilt enables your operator to maintain ma 
screening efficiency at all times and quickly compe 


for variation in material consistency. All adjustmen* 


made readily in field. No special tools required 


Selectro Engineers can answer your fine screening 
problems. You are not obligated by asking for their 


recommendations 


Productive Equipment Corporation 


2926 W. Lake Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


CANADA 
anadian Locometive Co 
Federal Building 


Terente, Ontario 


NTINENTAL EUROPE & INDIA 


on & Co, lid 
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forged 


FOR ECONOMICAL SECONDARY BREAKAGE 


Prices and information on request 


Available 2000 to 8000 Ibs. 


CAPE ANN ANCHOR & FORGE CO. 
P.O. BOX 360, Gloucester, Mass. 


STEEL 
DROP 
BALLS 
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Patented “hinged” Rubber Sleeve 


Recesses molded into sides of sleeve act os “hinges” 
compression, eliminating excessive strain and weer. These valves 
been used successfuly for mony years by various industries, wherever 
there is @ problem of transporting abrasive or corrosive pulps or liquids. 
Here ore some of the other proved advantages of these valve 


i. 


®@ Long Life Under Severe Conditions 
@ Unobstructed Flow Passage 
® Positive Closure on Solids — 
®@ No Working Parts in Contact with Puips or Liquids 
® Only ONE Wearing Part 


New free CATALOG gives 
Pinch 
plant and commercial 


© Wish stands: All Choatente tine Mavetel to 


Rubber or Neoprene 
© Sizes from 1” te 12” dia. 
© Withstands pressures up te 150 psi. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


TY-ROCK SCREENS 


RUGGED 


BALANCED 








4‘x 12’, 


two surface 
Type F-600 Ty-Rock Screen 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Woven Wire Screens and Screening Machinery 
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April 8. He was 50 years ol 
Dobeus and Paul B. Cochran f; 
the company at Findlay, Ohio, j 
tember, 1945. He became sole 

shortly after the firm moved to 
field in 1948. Prior to forming T 
motive, Mr. Dobeus was chief eng 
at the Springfield, Ill., works . 
tractor division of Allis-Cha 
Mfg. Co. 

General Industrial Equipment 
of the N.P.A., Department of 
merce, Washington, D.C., has mad 
following announcement: Joe H 
itz of Syracuse, N.Y., chief 
materials handling equipment b: 
who has been with the N.P.A 
November, 1950, has joined the 
department of Clark Equipment 
at Battle Creek, Mich. Succeeding 
Peritz is Robert W. Scott of Port 
Ore., who has been chief of th 
dustrial truck section. He was f 
erly parts and service manage 
the Hyster Co. of Portland. The 
chief of the industrial truek se 
is Carl Duckwitz of Philadelphia 
formerly was sales manager for 
of the jobbers of the Clark Equip: 
Co. C. G. Hawley, formerly with 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohi 
serving as chief of the conveyor 
tion. 

Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., has : 
pointed Industrial Handling Equ 
ment Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as sa 
representative in southern Ohio, par 
of Indiana and Kentucky, includ 
the counties of Muskingum, Per 
Hocking, Mercer, Darke, Preble, |! 
ler, Hamilton, Auglaize, Shelby, 
ami, Montgomery, Warren, Clerm: 
Clinton, Green, Clark, Champaig 
Logan, Union, Brown, Madison, Fa 
ette, Highland, Adams, Delawa 
Franklin, Ross, Pickaway, Licking 
Barefield in Ohio; Franklin, Ripl 
Dearborn, and Switzerland in Ir 
ana; and Boone, Campbell and Ke 
ton in Kentucky. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicag 
Ill., has announced the appointme 
of Hugh L. Coats, Jr., as sales repr 
sentative in the North Central stat: 
He succeeds Harry Beach who |! 
been assigned to the Pennsylvar 
New Jersey area, which was forme: 
covered by Creighton L. Garese 
who has retired. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIlI., 
nounces that H. E. Dennie, forme: 
Chicago sales representative, has be¢ 
appointed sales manager of the Ph 
delphia branch territory. FE. S. Els 
has been transferred from the Phi 
delphia branch to the Chicago gene 
sales office. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co 
Pittsburgh, Penn., announces the a 
pointment of Miro Mihelich as ma 
ager of Harbison-Walker Mineri: 
Ltda., a subsidiary company organiz¢ 
for developing sources of raw mate! 
als in Brazil. 

Gar Wood Industries, Wayne, Mic 
has announced the appointment 
H. H. Hippler as assistant direct 
of sales and advertising. R. F. Whit 
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wort formerly sales manager, na- 

accounts, has been named to 
ed Mr. Hippler as manager of 
the branch division. Ross Mill, form- 
erly manager of the factory branch 
t hieago, has been named vice- 
president and general manager of the 
National Lift Co., Waukesha, Wis., a 
subsidiary. R. S. Jay has been ap- 
ted sales manager of the Findlay 
sion. He was formerly assistant 
sales manager in charge of Buckeye 
equipment and will be succeeded in 
this position by R. M. Steegman, 
formerly district manager of the Mid- 
west. David J. Davis, who has been 
Southeast district manager, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager in 
charge of tractor equipment. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
announces that James H. Elkus has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the Blaw-Knox division. W. J. Kal- 
meyer has been appointed works man- 
ager of the division. 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has opened a sales 
office in Baltimore, Md., with E. 
Stephen Farlow as manager. Carl E. 
Johnson, chairman of the board, was 
recently awarded the Fifty-Year Cer- 
tificate of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association by the 
association’s board of governors. 

Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert 
F. Moody as Eastern division in- 
lustrial truck sales manager, with 
headquarters in Peoria, III. 

Pioneer Engineering Works, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Kensington Steel 
Co., Chicago, Ill, both subsidiaries of 
Poor & Co., Chicago, announce the 
opening of an Eastern sales office in 
Newark, N.J. Personnel operating out 
f the new office include Roger Lewis, 
mines and cement plant representative 
for Pioneer; Fred Dolton, Pioneer 
ales representative for New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania; and Wil- 
bur Ellis, Eastern representative for 
Kensington. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces three 35-mm. sound 
filmstrips on centrifugal pumps avail- 
able through the general machinery 
livision district offices. Titles are 
“How and Why of Centrifugal Pumps,” 
“Pump Maintenance,” and “Covering 
All Angles.” 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., New York, 
N.Y., has announced the appointment 
f A. V. Tice as regional manager for 
the West Coast; E. C. Henning as 
Bay area fleet sales manager; Walter 
Pavela as district manager for the 
Bay area; and John Halwax as used 
trailer sales manager for the West 
oast. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIl., 
4s appointed the Rocky Mountain 
lachinery Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
s distributor for the state of Utah, 

ree counties in Wyoming and 13 
uaties in Idaho. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 

rgh, Penn., has appointed James 





for Complete Hopper Efficiency— 
SYV7TRON 


1. Hopper 
Level 
Switches 


Eliminate spillage and short- 
age of materials. Automati- 
cally maintain desired levels 
of materials — from fine to 
coarse—in bins and hoppers. 
Control feeding. 











2. Electric Vibrators 


Assure free-flowing bins, hoppers and chutes. Eliminate arching and 
plugging of materials without hammering and rodding that damages 
equipment and wastes manpower. 


3. Flow Control Valves 


Control flow of bulk materials from bins, hoppers and chutes. Rotating 
control lever increases or decreases openin of flexible iris type diaphragm 
and flow of material without jamming or clogging. 








Write For FREE Illustrated Folders 
SYNTRON COMPANY 


450 Lexington Avenue Homer City. Penna. 




















Super Shength Parts 


are “tops” for resisting 


SHOCK « WEAR © ABRASION ¢ BREAKAGE 


FVANST®EL Heat. EVANSTEEL Dipper 
Treated Hammers have Teeth give extra long —_ 
preved far superior to any service even in digging the 
other material for pulverizing toughest material. 


< 





purposes. 


ant, yet not brittle. service failure in 40 > 
vears. 


For high-strength parts . .. for an extra 
margin of safety ... for weight-saving 
sections .. . use dependable EVANSTEEL. 
This chrome-nickel alloy has a_ tensile 
strength after annealing that averages up 
to 60% greater than ordinary carbon steel. 
Write for EVANSTEEL Bulletin 
CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
Kedzie Ave. & 37th St., Chicago 32, Ill. 
Makers of Alloy Steel for Over 40 Years 





EVANSTEEL Pug Mill Knives EVANSTEEL Wire Rope Sock- 
< are highly wear resist- ets have had no at 
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HERE’S THE MILL... 


Following the trend towards more 
“medium sized” equipment, this Eagle 
36-42 hammermill is finding added 
favor with operotors faced with stone 
reduction problems. In many cases it 
replaces a primary crusher—delivers 
uniformly good output that commands 
a higher price. Means more profit! 

















The largest in a fine performing 
family of EAGLE hammermills and 
jew crushers, this 36-42 (shown at 
right) is doing yoeman work at a 


midwestern quarry. 


Send for Folder 251-129 
ond get full porticulars 


&\ECE 


JAW CRUSHERS - IMPACT BREAKERS CRUSHER co 9, GALIO 
PULVERIZERS - CONVEYORS - LOADERS eq SHC. OHIO-U'S 























U. S. Patents 1,876,738 


Re QUICKLY . . INEXPENSIVELY! 


S 
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i, WEDGE BARS 7 


ON HOW 


MANGANAL 


1,947,167 - 2,021,945 















11-1312% MANGANESE-NICKEL STEEL 


point WORN SHOVEL & DIPPER TEETH bi 
Manganal is the toughest metal known, SS = 


not harmed by heat. 
Manganal minimizes friction wear. 


Manganal Wedge Bars cost less and 
usually outlast new teeth. 


/; 


Manganal Wedge Bars practically elimi- 
nate build-up time. 


NAME OF NEAREST 


23 sizes available to fit any worn tooth. 
For greatest strength attach with Man- DISTRIBUTOR ON REQUEST 


ganal Electrodes. Send For Catalog & Price List. 





TULZ-SICKLES CO. * 
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R. Weaver as assistant to T. I. 
lips, vice-president in charge of 
facturing. For the past four 
Mr. Weaver has been on assign 
to Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ( 
where he served as vice-presic« 
charge of manufacturing. 


The Euclid Road Machinery 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces that 
E. Ehlert has been appointed a 
tant domestic sales manager. He 
formerly service and parts man: 
and will be succeeded in this pos 
by G. M. Perry of the sales dev: 
ment department. G. W. Cunnar 
been appointed district manage: 
the Northeast territory which inc! 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Hampshire, Maine and Vermont 
the Maritime Provinces of Canad 

United States Rubber Co., N 
York, N.Y., announces that Harry 
Frecker has been appointed mana 
of commodity sales for the mecha: 
goods division. He was formerly 
velopment manager for the Pas 
plant. 

Twin Dise Clutch Co., Racine, W 
has announced the appointment 
Donald E. Beaton as assistant gene 
manager of the hydraulic divis 
Rockford, Ill. He was formerly a 
ciated with Thompson Products, | 
Cleveland, Ohio, as factory manag: 
of the accessories division. 

Thermoid Co., Trenton, N.J., has 
nounced the election of Fred Maths 
Alvan Campbell, Jr., and Tharo: 
Ellis as assistant vice-presidents. 

Mexico Refractories Co., Mexi 
Mo., has announced the appointm: 
of P. S. Pell & Co., Ltd., Honolu 
Hawaii, as distributor of the co: 
plete Mex-R-Co line of firebrick a: 
specialty products. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau! 
Wis., announces that J. D. Greenswa 
has been appointed manager of 
new apparatus department in addit 
to his duties as general manage! 
the Norwood Works. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
has announced the death on March 
of Howard Marshutz, supervisor 
waterproof sales. He had been ass 
ciated with the company since 191 

Worthington Corp., Harrison, N 
formerly Worthington Pump & M 
chinery Co., has re-elected its pres¢ 
board of directors and has voted 
change the company’s name to W 
thington Corp. 

Drill Bit & Tool Co., Midland, Pe: 
has appointed the following distri! 
tors: Allied Equipment, Inc., Mian 
Fla.; Austin Powder Co., Clevelar 
Ohio; Guyan Machinery Co., Loga 
W. Va.; Mine & Mill Supply Co., B 
mingham, Ala.; Schroeder Bros., Pitt 
burgh, Penn.; and E. F. Marsh (¢ 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Canton, Ohio, has announced the aj 
pointment of John F. Byrom as sale 
engineer, railway division, Minnea; 
olis, Minn. 











I ppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
n ppointed Edward J. Helm as 
ye ver of the patent and develop- 
uv t n section of the engineering and 
) iction division. For the past two 
he has been technical engineer 

he sales department of the divi- 


J Hercules Steel Products Corp., Ga- 
AS | Ohio, announces that George C. 
executive vice-president and 
manager, died suddenly at 
pat home on April 26. He was 46 
e > vears old. Mr. McClure began his 
a fs reer in 1920 in the advertising de- 
> partment of Galion Metallic Vault Co., 
a division of the company, and later 
became purchasing agent of Hercules 
3 Steel Products Corp. In 1948 he was 
I romoted to executive vice-president 
N and recently was named general man- 


McClure, 
la 4 eral 


y . ive I 
=e Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N.J., has announced the appointment 
a if Harold H. Burrows as sales man- 
iger of the industrial rubber goods 
iles division. Charles P. McHugh has 
V een appointed manager of the roll 
f covering and tank lining production 
era | departments of the Manhattan rubber 


51K } division. 





Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, III., 
has announced the purchase of the 
principal assets of Wheelco Instru- 
ments Co., Chicago, Il., manufacturer 
of indicating, recording and control- 
e » ling instruments. Barber-Colman has 
iJ been in the automatic control field 


ce 1926, 


i ae a oat we 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced the appointment of R. 
D. McAusland as director of Western 
operations, and F,. V. Deaderick as 
director of Eastern operations. Mr. 
McAusland, who has been with Bemis 
ots for 52 years, will supervise all opera- 


ee See ee 


tions, including sales and production, 
the plants at Seattle, Vancouver, 
San Francisco, Wilmington, Calif., and 
Los Angeles, and the Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles sales divi- 
f ; sions. Mr. Deaderick, who has been 
1 j with the company since 1918, will 
‘ j have similar supervision over the 
5 d plants at Buffalo, Brooklyn, Norfolk 
lf and East Pepperell, Mass., and the 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Norfolk, New York 
general and New York sugar bag sales 


liVISIONS. 


the if 





Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
ippointed the Ruffridge-Johnson 
Equipment Co., Minneapolis, Minn., as 
listributor for the entire state of 
Mir suceed the Rocholt 


etd ere Se RS 


nesota, to 


iipment Co. 


(:. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIL, 
that R. G. LeTourneau, in 
with a team of LeTourneau 

hnicians, recently was in Liberia, 
West Africa, to attend inauguration 
remonies held in Monrovia, Liberia, 
personal invitation of William 
Tubman, president of the Re- 
iblic of Liberia. Another purpose of 
the trip was to consult with Liberian 
development of roads, 


; R 
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Service 


in Screen 


Maintained Continuously 


@ Built and Designed with Experienced 


“Know How” 


@ Longer Productive 
@ Reduction of “Breaks” 


@ Toughness and Ductility 
@ Rigid Accuracy of Openings 


LONGER SERVICE 


MORE TONS 


PER MAN HOUR! 






WITHOUT SHUTDOWNS! 














when you use... 


CLEVELAND 
WIRE SCREENS 


Cleveland Vibrating Screen Sections 
are tough, but ductile ... accurately 
woven of production-tempered ab- 
rasion-resistant steel. Increase your 
tonnage, reduce down time, by in- 
stalling longer-life Cleveland Wire 
Screens! 
Write today for Bulletin No. 6 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 
3576 E. 78th STREET + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 








INDUSTRIAL HANDLING BY 








BREC 











British Ropewoy Engineering Co. Ltd., Plantation House, Mincing Lane 


' BRECO 


Breco Ropewoys are renowned 
throughout the world as the best 
modern method for speedy, effi 
cient and economical handling of 
variety of 


moterials in a wide 


industries. From the heart of greot 


cities to tropical jungies Brecc 
Ropeways constantly prove their 
adaptability and versatility under 


the most adverse conditions. Brecc 


engineers and technical staff hove 


specialized knowledge in every 
type of application. They w be 
pleased to offer specif recon 


mendations for any insta 


Canadian ond U.S. Agents 
VULCAN IRON & ENGINEERING LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Sales Office: Edmonton 
BRITISH ROPEWAY ENGINEERING DIVISION 
OF VULCAN IRON ENGINEERING LTD 
132 Jarvis St., Toronto: Phone WA. 4220 


London E. C. 3, England 
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ON BIG OR SMALL SCREENING JOBS — YOU 
CAN'T GO WRONG WITH UNIVERSALS! 


They‘ve been setting the pace for efficiency and economy for over 
30 years. 


Whether your plant capacity is 10 or 
1000 tons per day, UNIVERSALS are 
ideal to standardize on. They‘re rugged, 
simple in design and flexible in han- 
dling stone, sand and gravel with equal 
efficiency. 





Type “MR” 3'2" x 8’ double-deck 


Prices and delivery on these dependable Vibrators 
will surprise you. Write for Catalog No. 109 on 
Screens and Screening today! 





Type “C’ 3’ x 5’ single-deck 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 





RACINE WISCONSIN 











Smooth out those “Surges” in your Production Chart 


@®, SYV7TRON 









provides 
ACCURATE CONTROL 


in the 
CONTINUOUS FEEDING 
of BULK MATERIALS 
at a CONSTANT WEIGHT ee 


with ee 


-wishrew GRAVIMETRIC FEEDERS 


If your product formula requires accurate ingredient control, and your process is a con- 
tinuous one — Syntron Gravimetric Feeders will provide that control, automatically. 

The combination of a scale ted, constant-speed belt — with the Feeder’s operation 
regulated by the overweight and underweight movement of the scale — maintains the 
desired weigh flow of material per unit of time. 





Write Today for Your FREE Copy 
Syntron Weigh Feeder Catalog Folder No. WF 


COMPANY 


Homer 


SYNTRON 


1 Avenue 
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lumber, mining and natural res 
along the lines encouraged by; 
Point Four program of the U.S. 
Department. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wi: 
announced the appointment of \ 
Sparling as vice-president and 
ager of the Mil- 
waukee opera- 
tions, with execu- 
tive responsibility 
for the construc- 
tion machinery, 
chain and power 
transmission, and 
conveyor and 
process equip- 
ment divisions. 

M. G. Jewett 
has been appoint- 
ed manager of 
the chain and power transmissior 
vision. B. F. Devine, who has 
vice-president and manager of 
construction ma 
chinery  divisior 
has been made a 
staff officer of th 
company and y 
serve in an ady 
sory and consult 
ing capacity. At 
one time he wa 
chairman of the 
Truck Mixer 
Manufacture 
Bureau and 
member of t 
board of directors of the Nationa 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association. A 
K. Thomas, formerly sales manage: 
has been named manager of the co! 
struction machinery division; W. A 
Clayton, who has been Eastern regio: 
al sales manager since 1949, has beer 
made sales manager; and J. W. Lend 
ved, formerly chief engineer, has beer 
appointed director of engineering. W 
C. Messinger, formerly manager of 
the ordnance division, has been a; 
pointed assistant secretary of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Sparling, a graduate of Mic! 
gan State University, started wit! 
Chain Belt as a student engineer 
1928 and served in various executive 
capacities. He was vice-president and 
manager of the chain and transm 
sion division prior to his present ay 
pointment. 

Mr. Jewett, also a graduate 
Michigan State University, joined the 
company in 1927 as a research eng 
neer. He was formerly chief enginee! 
of the chain and power transmissi 
division. 





W. J. Sparling 





Hewitt-Robins, Inc., New Yor! 
N.Y., has purchased the outstandir 
stock of Korb-Pettit Wire Fabrics < 
Iron Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pen: 
H. M. Ross has been placed in charg: 
in addition to his duties as enginee: 
ing manager of Robins Conveyors D 
vision. The company has also acquire 
the plant of Micro Engineers, convey 
or machinery manufacturer in Johan 
nesburg, South Africa. 
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Mo-Kan Concrete Products Association exhibit at building show 
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King” performance of Chall 
agyonrey® enge Mixers 
TT Member 


Only Challenge Offers 
Six Different Size Mixers 


QUALITY MATERIALS " 


MENT MZUS EXPERT CRAFTSM ie 
) _ 


Thousands of hours of research, engineering and 
development work help create the fine quality of 
Chailenge Truck Mixers. They are manufactured on a 
highly efficient, mass production basis using much single purpose tooling and 
special automatic welding equipment designed by Challenge engineers. 
Made in six different sizes, Challenge offers operators their only 
opportunity to outfit the truck of their choice in accordance with 
its physical and legal payload capacity...a real money-making 
opportunity for EL ERY ready-mixed concrete operator! C 0 0 K 4 4 0 S. 
Get The Facts... TODAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1815 No. Broadway, CApitol 2-9111 


Los Angeles 31, California 


Exclusive National Distributors for 
CHALLENGE, The Modern, Streamlined Truck 


Cook Bros. Equipment Co. 


Please send complete information regarding 
Challenge Mixers together with the name and 
address of my nearest Challenge Dealer 


ADDRESS 


city STATE 


i 
I 
! 
! 
i 
NAME | 
) 
t 
| 
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INDUSTRY NEWS 
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Mechanical unloading of concrete block reduces time and cost of delivery. Developed by Arthur 
Rehberger & Son, Inc., the unloading device may be used on any conventional tandem axle truck, 
with driver controlling unloading operation from cab 


N.R.M.C.A. Yearbook 


THE NATIONAL READY MIXED CoN- 
CRETE ASSOCIATION has announced the 
publication of its 1952 yearbook, con- 
taining a list of association officers, 
members of the board of directors, 
listing of active and associate mem- 
bers, and a brief reference to the 
work of the association since it was 
organized more than 22 years ago. 

The association lists 516 active 
members and 77 associate members, 
a record number for both groups. 
There are active members in 47 
states, in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and ten foreign countries. 


Buys Tile Plant 


TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dallas, 
Texas, recently purchased the Ferrell 
Tile Co. of Arlington, Texas. Equip- 
ment of the Arlington plant was 
moved to the Eagle Ford site of 
Texcrete of Dallas and Fort Worth, 
a subsidiary of Texas Industries. 

Distribution of Tex-Tile will be 
confined to the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area for the present, but when ex- 
pansion plans, now underway, are 
completed, will be extended to other 
Texas Industries’ subsidiaries in Aus- 
tin, Corpus Christi and Pharr, Texas, 
and Shreveport and Natchitoches, La. 

The research division of Texcrete 
of Dallas is now working to develop 
new features in the Ferrell tile and 
the addition of new colors to the 
product. 


Roof and Floor Systems 


NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY AsS- 
OCIATION has announced the availa- 
ility of a 4-page folder on roof and 
lloor systems. The folder was used 
as an insert in the Producers’ Coun- 

Technical Bulletin No. 61, which 
vas devoted to “new product uses.” 
The technical bulletin is distributed 
to 10,000 leading A.I.A. architects 
who use it as a reference for various 
building products. 

This is the fifth consecutive bulle- 


tin in which N.C.M.A. has been rep- 
resented. Each insert contained four 
pages describing the characteristics, 
advantages and applications of con- 
crete masonry in construction. The 
response on the part of the architects 
to the inserts was said to be far be- 
yond expectations and indicative of 
a profitable promotional effort. 


Adds Batching Plant 


WILLISTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS Co., 
Williston, N.D., has expanded opera- 
tions by the addition of a new batch- 
ing plant, including two 65-ft. ele- 
vators, a 100-cu. yd. aggregate bin 
and a 750-bbl. cement silo. The plant 
is equipped with bin signals, vibra- 
tors, live steam generator and con- 
ventional screw conveyors. The com- 
pany has also added a new 4-cu. yd. 
Challenge mixer, mounted on a G.M.C. 
tandem-axle truck, increasing its fleet 
to three trucks. In addition to ready- 
mixed concrete, the company also 
produces standard concrete and light- 
weight block. Harry Hieb is general 
manager and Russel Bartels is pro- 
duction manager. 


Cover Picture 


THE EXHIBITION BOOTH of Mo-Kan 
Concrete Products Association at the 
Kansas City, Mo., home show this 
spring featured the use of sand, Hay- 
dite and cinder block in various 
combinations. It was estimated that 
about 95,000 people visited the week- 
long home building show. 

The association’s booth had a fac- 
simile of a section of basement wall 
showing proper construction and a 
projectograph showing masonry con- 
struction views. The booklet, “Facts 
About Concrete Masonry,” was dis- 
tributed at the booth and those in- 
terested could sign up to receive a 
concrete masonry house plan _ book. 
The booth was serviced by employes 
of member companies. 

Other exhibitors at the show in- 
cluded Carter-Waters Corp., Concrete 
Building Units, Mineral Products 
Co., Cast-O-Stone, and Perma Stone. 
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BUILDERS CONCRETE BLOCK Co. has 
announced the opening of a concrete 
block plant at Lone Dell, Mo. The 
new plant is under the management 
of Charles Scharnhorst. 


SOUTHERN ZONOLITE Co. has dou- 
bled the capacity of its Jacksonville, 
Fla., plant with the addition of pre- 
cast insulating roof slabs to its line 
of products. The company also pro 
duces other insulating materials, plas 
ter and concrete aggregates, fer 
tilizer fillers and acoustical materials, 
made from vermiculite. R. W. Ster 
rett, president, stated that the ex 
pansion was undertaken because the 
company’s plants in Georgia were un 


able to meet the demand for roof 
slabs in Florida. 

BoGccs CINDER AND CEMENT PrRoD 
ucts Co., INc., Danville, Va., has 


changed its name to Boggs Concrete 
Products Co., Inc. E. U. Boggs is 
president of the firm. 


THE SoutH DAKOTA CONCRETI 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION held its 
1952 convention in Aberdeen, S.D., 
March 20-21. The convention wa 
held concurrently with the J. ¢ 
Homebuilders Show at which the con 
crete firms were invited to display 
their home building products. Officers 
of the association are J. B. Dyer, 
president; Roy T. Collins, vice-presi 


dent; and Merrill Allen, secretary 
treasurer. 

CONTRACTOR SUPPLY Co. is a new 
ready-mixed concrete firm recently 


established at Pittsburg, Kan. Vernon 
M. Cagle, Carthage, Mo., is in charge 
of operations. The firm will supply 
concrete for the construction of a new 
sewage disposal plant in Pittsburg 

BARTILE ROOF MANUFACTURING Co 
producer of colored lightweight roof 


ing tile, has established a plant at 
Rapid City, S.D. A franchise fron 
National Bartile Roof Corp. allows 


the company to distribute its product 
in 17 South Dakota counties—Butte, 
Meade, Pennington, Cust 
River, Harding, Perkins, 
Haakon, Jones, Lyman, 
Tripp, Millette, Washabaugh, Ben 
nett and Shannon. The new branch 
firm will be known as Whitaker and 
Mattson, of which Harold M. Whit 
aker is president. Other o‘ficers in 
clude W. A. Mattson and W. A. Me 
Cullen. 


Lawrence, 
er, Fall 
Zieback, 


TIPTON CONCRETE BLOCK Co., Tip 
ton, Mo., recently resumed operations 
under its new owner, Louis A. Best 
gen. Besides concrete block, the firm 
also produces Haydite block. 

ADOLPH C. BROMGARD, Billings, 
Mont., was elected president of the 
Montana Ready-Mixed Concrete As 
sociation at the annual meeting held 
recently at Helena, Mont. He was 
formerly vice-president of the asso 
ciation. Other officers elected were 
Oscar Peterson, vice-president; Eu 
gene Fehlig, secretary-treasurer; and 
C. B. Nicely, Floyd McElroy, Ed 
Wilson and Wayne Prouty, directors 
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LOWE STAR CEMENTS COVER 
THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


Assures Utmost in speed in rebuilding the Sant 
Heavy Duty Floor Service —hyse. sere) in she Cone 


ceded, tons of debris were cleared out, new fill broug! 
in, and the structure rebuilt, with a heavy-duty ‘Inco 
concrete floor replacing the old wooden floor. 


use the day after placing, saving vital time. The Freig! 
House, with its strong, durable, new floors, 3700 | 
total length, was back in full service ten days after t! 
water receded! 


many users ask for America’s FIRST high early streng 
portland cement—and why so many Ready-Mix Opera 
tors make ‘Incor’* concrete available as part of the 

good service. 









Lo 
col 
Faster Thorough Curing with @ An idea of the driving « 
q , ergy behind the great con 
. back of Greater Kansas Cit 
ncor 4 Hour Cement after last July’s catastroph 
flood, is conveyed by all-o S 


Fe Freight House (arrow 


As soon as flood waters r 


Concreted two bays at a time, ‘Incor’ concrete was i 


Typical ‘Incor’ performance—explaining why 


*Reg. U.S. 9 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Freight House, Kansas City, Mo. 


General Contractor: UNIVERSAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Concrete Floor Contractor: JOHN ROHRER CONTRACTING COMPAK / 
Ready-Mix ‘Incor’ Concrete: READY-MIXED CONCRETE COMPANY 
all of Kansas City, Missouri 





LONE STAR CEMENT 


CORPORATION 


Offices: ABILENE, TEX. + ALBANY, N.Y + BETHLEHEM, PA. + BIRMINGHA 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOL 
KANSAS CITY, MO * NEW ORLEANS * NEWYORK + NORFOL 
PHILADELPHIA + RICHMOND + ST LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGE 
CEMENT PRODUCERS: 17 MODERN MILLS 125,600,000 SACKS ANNUAL CAPACIT 
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TV SHOW BOOSTS 
BLOCK SALES 


Los Angeles television program promotes 
construction of concrete masonry homes 


By ROBERT F. WELCH 


UTHERN CALIFORNIA CONCRETE 
S masonry manufacturers have an 
arduous task selling their product to 
1 skeptical public. Thoroughly condi- 
tioned to the use of frame and stucco 
ynstruction, builders in the area are 
robably among the least block-con- 
scious of any in the country. 
Faced with this difficult situation, 
e Conerete Masonry Manufacturers 
\ssociation decided about a year ago 
hat it was time to take action. Secre- 
tary-manager Clif Hendrickson ar- 
ranged for a television program which 
accomplished astounding results 
omparatively low cost. 
Che half-hour program, entitled “A 
House to Live In,” is simple in format 
presents a straightforward ac- 
of just how a concrete block 
is constructed. So great is the 
rest in home building today that 
promotion is classified as a pub- 
ervice venture, although the show 
tains many commercial messages. 
The program’s appeal is directed 
isively at the layman, says Mr. 
irickson, since architects will use 
itever materials their customers 
t upon. 
\{s developed by the Los Angeles 
ip, the program is a complete 
rial record of the erection of a 
house from foundation to finish- 
Broadcasts are made once a week 
26 consecutive weeks, and one 
e is constructed during each se- 
Construction is purposely slow- 
lown so that the entire process 
be shown during each six-month 
Structures are financed by lending 
titutions and all of the work sub- 
tracted to different building crafts. 
ialty contractors are asked to 
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Figuring prominently in the TV show sponsored by Concrete Masonry 








Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles are, |. to r. standing, Clif 
Hendrickson, secretary-manager of C.M.M.A., and Dave Ballou, pro- 
ducer of “A House to Live In.” Seated are Hal Smith, moderator, and 


contribute to the expense of the broad- 
casts and each is given the privilege 
of appearing on the programs. Al- 
most all of them report that their 
business has increased as a result of 
public appearances. Subcontractors 
generally find that their profit on each 
TV house is enough to cover adver- 
tising expenses. In other words, the 
additional business they enjoy comes 
without an actual cash outlay. 

Using a regular 16 mm. home movie 
camera, Mr. Hendrickson takes job 
progress shots as construction pro- 
ceeds. Each week he shoots the neces- 
sary film and has it processed im- 
mediately by special arrangement 
with Eastman Kodak Co. for showing 
on Sunday. Construction must be 
slowed down because following every 
broadcast a great many people visit 
the building site. The crowds are dis- 
appointed if they find they cannot 
actually inspect the work they have 
just seen on their TV screens. 

Mr. Hendrickson has had no previ- 
ous experience with a camera, yet his 


William Allen, architect 


pictures have enjoyed a fine receptio: 
He points out that hiring a profes 
sional photographer would not only 
run into considerable money, but there 
would also be the danger of not get 
ting exactly the right feature on filn 
Others interested in the program have 
also used a camera with good results 
The public sees an informal pro 
gram, in which Hal Smith serves as 
moderator, sitting in front of a ma 
sonry wall backdrop. He discusses the 
film with Mr. Hendrickson, one of 
the architects who designed the 
homes, and one or two of the sub 
contractors. No scripts are used—the 
moderator keeps things going without 
any hint of formality, resulting ir 
total effect of utmost sincerity. The 
benefits of home ownership are di 
cussed, shortages of metal and lun 
ber explained, and advantages of ma 
sonry block pointed out. One of the 
most important of these in California 
is the product’s resistance to termite 
Although concrete block has the 
stellar role, brand names are not mer 





This attractive concrete masonry house was photographed at every stage of construction for 
showing to television audiences of southern California 
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tioned, and all masonry manufactur- 
ers benefit equally. Mr. Hendrickson 
reports that block sales have tripled 
during the year the program has been 
sponsored—most of the increase go- 
ing into home construction. Some of 
the pickup undoubtedly is due to a 
general trend which has been in exist- 
ence for a number of years. Manu- 
facturers in Los Angeles county were 
making approximately 15,000 block 
per day ten years ago. That figure 
has now climbed to nearly 500,000 
of equivalent size. 

“People are being made aware of 
concrete block,” says Jack Allen, vice 
president of C.M.M.A. “It used to be 
that when we would point out its 
many advantages they would come 
back with the question ‘If block are 
so good why don’t we see more of 
them?’ Today that picture is entirely 
changed. When inquiries come in now, 
the selling job is already half done 
The program has also helped with 
the financing agencies, who no longer 
regard concrete block as a relatively 
new and untried product.” 

The show is broadcast from 12:50 
to 1:00 p.m. every Sunday, at which 
time the family is usually gathered 
together and receptive to a semiedu- 
cational program. Sunday afternoo! 
is an ideal time to actually see the 
house described on the program. It 
is estimated that there is a potential 
of nearly 10,000,000 viewers withi 
range of Los Angeles—extending 
from San Diego to Santa Barbara. 
Letters received from outlying points 
prove that the program is being 
watched by people in these localities. 

Architect W. A. Allen, together with 
W. W. Wyman, associate architect, 
have drawn up plans for the houses 
constructed to date. Copies of the 
plans and specifications are being 
made available to the public for $125 
per set. This is for a 970-sq. ft. two- 


bedroom house. 


Western Masonry Meeting 
CONCRETE MASONRY MANUFACTUR 
ERS ASSOCIATION held a general meet 
ing April 29, at the Rodger Young 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Guest speakers included Albyn 
Mackintosh, consulting engineer, and 
J. T. Helsiey, Construction Labora- 
tories, Inc., who gave reports on test- 
ing methods and procedure, shrinkage 
tests and how dollars are made and 
saved through a testing program; 
Ray Cooley, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, suggested available methods 
for using free advertising; Car! 
Lewis, Transit Mixed Concrete Co., 
reported on the association’s TV pro- 
gram and on the C.M.M.A. Fair 
Building at Pomona, Calif. John G. 
Wurtz reported on the progress of the 
association’s new publication, “Con- 
crete Masonry Review,” the first is- 
sue of which is scheduled to appear 
in July. Cost-free subscriptions will 
be mailed to customers and prospec- 
tive customers and members are 
urged to send subscription lists of 
their clientele to the association office 
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View of Kerr Concrete Pipe Co.'s new laboratory, showing scale, testing machine, vibrator. ond 
some cylinders ready to go into the moist room 


PIPE PLANT ADDS QUALITY-CONTROL LABORATORY 


PN gree QUALITY-CONTROL laboratory, ft. moist room, with two 12-ft. ben 
designed to improve the final and a large table in the center of t 
product and at the same time reduce room providing adequate waist-heis 
production costs, has been installed by work areas. All equipment necessa: 
Kerr Concrete Pipe Co., East Pater- for testing the aggregates, cem: 
son, N.J. The company has been in and the finished product is provid 
business for 21 years, producing a Major units include a Yoder 100-t 
full line of sewer pipe in sizes from hydraulic press for cylinder and b! 
6 to 90 in. and above. Present capacity tests, a Ro-Tap machine and comp! 
of the plant in 175 cu. yd. per day set of Tyler sieves for analyses 
both cast and machine-made pipe. The fine and coarse aggregates, an Ame 
laboratory is now an integral part can Instrument Co. gravity-convect 
of plant operations to aid in pro- oven with a temperature range 
duction of a high-quality product un- to 180 deg. C., and apparatus 
der all operating conditions. physical cement tests (Vicat and ( 
Daily performance tests are made more needles, ete.). A 3-cu. ft. M 
on all materials going into the batch ler mixer is kept in an adjacent r 
and on the finished pipe. Aggregate for making up trial batches of 
moisture tests, sieve analyses and cy- mix designs. The Kerr company c: 
linder tests are taken every day. This its test cylinders with 75 percent 
enables the plant operator to make fur and 25 percent Silex, using 
adjustments compensating for any American Instrument capping 
slight variations in materials sup- chine. 
plied to the plant. Cylinder racks line two walls 
The laboratory includes an 8- x 10- the moist room. Radiant heating « 


are installed in the floor of the m 
room to keep temperatures wit! 
| , A.S.T.M. limits at all times. Conti: 
ous “fog” is supplied through t 
spray nozzles set near the ceiling 
The laboratory has two prime fu! 
tions. First, it will aid in the mai 
facture of a product consistently « 
forming to specifications, and ther« 
eliminate rejects. Secondly, it will 
able experimental testing of new n 
designs to improve the product a 
at the same time reduce the cost 
manufacture. In the short time 
laboratory has been in use, it has « 
abled Kerr to reduce the cement fact 
while maintaining or increasi 
strength by proper proportioning 
the aggregates. Over a period of yea 
these cost-saving features will m« 
Another view of the laboratory looking into than pay for the laboratory and 
the moist room, with vibrating machine at left operation. 
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Precast Concrete Bomb Shelters 


Pacific Northwest firm manufactures precast reinforced 
concrete shelters to withstand 750,000 p.s.i. pressure 


LTHOUGH BACKYARD A-bomb shel- 
ters are now being manufactured 
and offered to the public in various 
sections of the United States, it re- 
mained for Atomic Shelters, Inc., a 
new Tacoma, Wash., concern, to offer 
in the Pacific Northwest what it terms 
the first standard economy model at 
a price of $595 plus $50 installation 
harges. Most bomb shelters now be- 
ing manufactured cost from $2000 up. 
This latest economy model was the 
result of several months’ intensive re- 
search headed by a Tacoma patholo- 
gist, Dr. Charles P. Larsen. He at- 
tended a course of instruction con- 
jucted in Washington, D.C., by the 
Army Medical Center on the medical 
aspects of atomic energy. Numerous 
scale models were constructed and 
liscarded before perfecting the pres- 
ent model, which is now being manu- 
factured at Graystone Products Co. 
in Seattle. 

The “Unicast” (as it is termed) 
reinforced concrete shelter is a one- 
piece casting with heat-cured concrete 
walls 6 in. thick. Its cylindrical design, 
8 ft. long with an inside diameter of 
54 in., will resist a pressure of 750,- 
00 D.S.1, 

It is sturdily built with reinforcing 
tubular and mesh steel running in 
wth longitudinal and circular direc- 
tions and is guaranteed waterproof by 
ts designers. 

The shelter weighs 11,000 lb. and is 
equipped with a round steel, bank 
vault-type door at one end, beveled in- 
vard so that a blast cannot blow it 
nward. The door opens from both 

les so children, at play, using it for 


NOW ON DISPLAY 
ATOMIC SHELTERS INC. 


SEATTLE Peoptes Mg 


‘BOMB SHELTERS 


TACOMA Banwe 
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an ideal playhouse, cannot accidental 
ly imprison themselves. 

The shelter comes equipped with a 
filtered air intake capable of remov- 
ing atomic fission products; a hand- 
operated air exhaust fan installed on 
the inside of the door; two benches 
which comfortably seat ten persons; 
a latticed wooden floor and a wrench, 
shovel and first-aid kit. An instrument 
for testing the outside air for radio- 
activity is also available. 

The shelter is delivered by truck 
to the backyard of the purchaser as 
a complete unit, to be installed in the 
yard to at least half its depth, or it 
can be completely submerged. In any 
case, it is covered by at least an 18-in. 
layer of earth on top, with a mound 
or trench in front of the door. Should 
the entrance become blocked with 
debris, the shelter occupants can re- 
move the door with the wrench and 
shovel their way out. 

Although no actual atomic bomb 
test has ever been made on the shelter, 


Right: Bomb shelter 
with door open. The 
bank vault-type door 
can be opened from 
both sides and is 
beveled inward to 
resist blast pressure. 
Below: General view 
of concrete A-bomb 
shelter 
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its designers say, ‘Reasonable protec 
tion against atomic radiation 
achieved.” 

Production of the shelters at the 
start is four per week, with an esti 
mated capacity of four or five a day 
expected, depending on orders. 

Prefabricated steel forms are em 
ployed for construction of the shel- 
ters, with the cylindrical form stand 
ing on end and concrete placed in it 
from the top. The whole form is agi 
tated mechanically for vibration of 
the mix. 

Obviously, the “grim” popularity or 
demand for these heavy bastions wil 
be largely dependent upon the pub 
lic’s realization and acceptance of the 
possibility of war. Most residents of 
the Pacific Northwest are anxiously 
aware that they are only a few hours 
flying time from Russia’s Siberian 
based jet bombers. In event of war 
many of the enemy’s speedy bombers 
will inevitably get through our far 
flung defenses. 
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Albuquerque Gravel Products Co.'s ready-mixed con- 
crete plant No. 2 is notable for using one of the largest 
concrete mixers in the world, a 6-cu. yd. tilting-type unit 


LBUQUERQUE GRAVEL PRODUCTS CO., 
Albuquerque, N.M., has two 
ready-mixed concrete plants. Plant 
No. 1 is the older and is located in 
downtown Albuquerque. Plant No. 2 
the newer plant, located in the 
northeastern section of the city not 
far from one of the company’s grave 
plants. This section of the city has be 
yun a tremendous building boom 
Bulk cement is trucked from the 
older ready-mixed concrete plant to 
the new unit. Sand and gravel was 
formerly hauled to the plant by 5 
axle truck trailers having a maximum 
capacity of 75,000 lb. Weight restric 
tions have led the company to convert 
these units to cement trailers, and 
vravel is now hauled in conventional! 
lump trucks by a contractor 
There is a bin of 350 ton capacity 
livided into eight equal “drive-over” 
type compartments for receiving ag 
vregates, each of which has three 
gates. One gate in each compartment 
is remote controlled, whereas the other 
two are manually controlled. Reclaim 
ing is done by a 30-in. belt conveyor, 
lelivering to eight steel overhead bins 
in the batching plant proper. The 
bearings on idlers are greased for 
ife. A revolving chute is provided 
at the top of the bins, so hooked up 
that aggregate cannot get in the 
wrong bin; all controls are in the 
ready-mixed concrete plant itself. Hi 
Lo bin indicators were in the bins at 
the start of operations but the top 
indicators have been removed as the 
impact of falling rock wore them out 
High level indicators have been re 
placed with a locally made type that 
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withstands the impact. The belt ser 
ing the bins is 24 in. wide. 

rhe batching plant features a fully 
automatic Noble weigh batcher (7 cu. 
yd. capacity) serving a 6-cu. yd. T. L 
Smith tilting-type central mixer that 
s powered by a 100-hp. motor. This 
is one of the two largest mixers in 
use in the world. A steam boiler is 
available for use in cold weather and 
water is supplied from a Jensen deep 


well pump alongside the plant. 

The plant has a capacity of 180 
cu. yd. per hour. Pozzolith (Master 
Builders) is the dispersing agent 
used. A cylindrical 500-bbl. capacity 
cement silo is a part of the batching 
assembly. The plant is well laid out. 
A considerable area around the plant 
is enclosed by a high steel fence 


Two-Way Radio 

The Albuquerque Gravel Products 
Co. has a fleet of 32 ready-mixed 
concrete trucks, 26 of which are pro- 
vided with Motorola two-way radio 
equipment; eight other radio units 
are in staff cars and pick-up trucks. 
The company is licensed to use 60 
radio-equipped cars. This installation, 
by which trucks and field men keep 
constantly in touch with the main 
office, materially aids production and 
speeds delivery. 

The company has a research and 
testing laboratory and during the past 
year has carried on extensive investi 
gations under the direction of W. K. 
Wagner, a registered civil engineer, 
concrete technologist. Albuquerque 
Gravel Products Co. is not wholly sat- 
isfied with ordinary production of con 
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TWO-WAY RADIO FACILITATES 
CONCRETE DELIVERIES 


Central-mixing plant of Albuquerque 
Gravel Products Co. has 6-cu. yd. 
concrete mixer 


By WALTER B. LENHART 


rete, its durability and other ge 
characteristics and has come up 
some findings that have proved 
considerable value. Some $40,000 
been spent in this research wor 


Gravel Plant 

rhe company a few years ago 
a new gravel plant about 5 1 
north of the city, and last yea) 
operation was revamped with 
of the work involving the installat 
of a surge pile ahead of the prin 
crushing and screening operati 
and the installation of a 24e-cu 
80-D Northwest shovel powered | 
Murphy diesel. The latter replaced t 
older dragline system. 

Trucks haul from the pit along 
the plant to the truck hoppe: 
serves a 30-in. belt that is 400 ft 
tween centers. The surge pile is 
the end of the belt. Under the t: 
hopper to No. 1 belt is a 30- x 84 
Jeffrey electric vibrating feeder w 
a second feeder of the same make 
the concrete reclaiming tunnel ur 
the surge pile. This additional eq 
ment has resulted in a more effi 
operation and has_ increased 
plant’s tonnage materially. 

The company has a second gra 
operation in the Albuquerque ar 
The older plant south of town 
known as Plant No. 1 and at pres¢ 
is under lease to a local highway « 
tractor for city paving work. T! 
plant referred to above is No. 2, a 
material from it serves the compar 
ready-mixed concrete operations 
well as the construction industry 
the area. 
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Left: Ready-mixed concrete plant No. 2 features a 7-cu. yd. weigh batcher serving a 6-cu. yd. tilting-type mixer. This is one of the largest mixers j | 


n use in the world. Right: Final screens at the company’s gravel plant No. 2. The screens are mounted in a single row over a truck reclaiming 
tunnel, with short inclined belts serving each set of vibrating screens | 


Plant No. 2 is well 
ced with regard to sand and grav- 
tios, and the gravel is not large 
all amount of stripping is done. 
vorking face of the pit is about 

ft. high. The bottom of the pit is 

h in sand. The truck haul of 500- 


e deposit at 


to the unloading hopper is ove 
grades 
the plant are six Cedarapids vi- 
g screens, all 4- x 12-ft. units 
iting dry. In the preliminary 


ng section is a 10- x 40-in. jaw 

er with a 3-ft. Symons cone as 
reduction unit. 

e final mounted 

ngle row in a steel framework 

reclaiming tunnel, with 

belts serving each set 


screens are all 
i truck 

Inclined 

brating screens. As wind storms 

in the Albuquer- 

finer sizes of aggregate 

the top of the storage pile 

zh i. ladder-like arrangement 

j t is almost a duplicate of the stone 
ised to minimize breakage in 

ants. Because of the wind con- 


in the 


ite prevalent 


rea, the 





semi-desert areas sur- 

the city, it is not deemed 

to wash aggregates because 

contaminating the finished 

il. However, it may later be 

} necessary because of local er 
ng specifications 

from the 

pile is provided with a record- 


mall conveyor belt 
neter and from its graph daily 
The plant 
t.p.h 
running 2 


es can be estimated 


Miuced as much as 654 
8-hr. period when 
imum size aggregate. All ma 

is trucked from the plant. 

Sundt 


Eugene is vice-president 


eneral manager of the company. 


is well known to members 


ndt 
National Sand and Gravel As- 
National Ready Mixed 
te Association, and is one of 
ectors of the latter. Ward An- 
is secretary-treasurer 


tion and 


Leon 
ch is plant superintendent and 
de Adams is assistant plant su 


tendent 
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Electric control panel at ready-mixed concrete plant No. 2 


Concrete Conference 


THE FourTH ANNUAL MICHIGAN 
CONCRETE CONFERENCE was held at 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 


23, 1952 


Chief topics 
develop 


sing, April 22 
of discussion 
ments in the design and construction 
Subjects in 


were on new 


of concrete 
cluded practical methods of concrete 


pavements 


pavement design; concrete for resi- 
dential street 
izing highways; 
bridges; architectural 
reports from the research and testing 
division of the Michigan Highway 
Department on pavement research 
programs being conducted throughout 
the state. 
Speakers on the 
M. P 
vineer for the Por 
Indianapolis, Ind 
M. Ziegler, Michigan state highway 
commissioner; Gordon K. Ray, High 
Bureau, P.C.A.; E. A. Finney, 
State Highway 


construction; modern- 
prestressed concrete 


concrete; and 


program included 
Brokaw, regional highway en 
tland Cement Asso 


ciation, Charles 


way 


research engineer, 
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Department; F. F. Loy, district eng 

eer, P. ¢ ao. ‘EM Moine \ | 
and ¢ B. Laird, constructior 
sion, State Highway Department 

Sponsors of the onference 


the Portland Cement Assoc 


Michigan Highway Department 


Michigan Municipal League; Count 
Road Association of Michigan; Mich 
igan Road Builders Associatior 
the Department of Civil Engines 


State Collewe 


Michigan 


Association Elects Officers 


THE NEw JERSEY READY-MIX! 
CONCRETE ASSOCIATION, a newly fo 


ed organization, with headquarter 


Newark, has elected the follow 
officers Michael! Deskovitch, Valle 
Concrete Co., Hanover, president 
Louis R. Potter, Raritan Mercant 
Corp., vice-president; George L. Claf 
en, Utility Construction Co Ni< 


Brunswick, secretary-treasure! 


Williar 1. Gaynor 


Orange Pred 
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Basic Principles for Drying 
Concrete Masonry Units 


Methods and economic considerations involved 
in setting up a block drying installation 


EMAND ON THE PART of various 
D groups of building authorities for 
concrete block with 40 percent or less 
moisture content makes it necessary 
for block producers to provide facili- 
ties for drying concrete block. 

Under normal conditions of steam 
curing, block are continuously in di- 
rect contact with 100 percent humid- 
ity in the surrounding atmosphere, 
due of course to the need of complet- 
ing the hydration cycle without loss 
of moisture content. 

Because of this fundamental neces- 
sity, block when withdrawn from kilns 
are generally loaded with moisture. 
When removed from racks and cubed, 
and left to stand in the yard, they lose 
this moisture and gradually settle to 
a condition that represents a state of 
equilibrium with surrounding atmos- 
pheric humidity. The length of time 
required to reach this state depends 
upon the manner in which block are 
cubed or stacked. It varies widely, 
and it is impossible to make calcula- 
tions with nominal and reasonable ac- 
curacy of the degree moisture in block. 

To meet the increasingly difficult 
and severe requirements for block 
moisture content with any degree of 
certainty therefore requires the instal- 
lation of equipment to make it possible 
to deliver dry block with moisture 
content in accordance with these new 
demands. 

A general survey of the method and 
means employed up to now to dry con 
crete block indicates a lack of know! 
edge of the elemental principles that 
govern such an operation—an opera- 
tion that is fundamentally a matter 
of heat transmission and heat trans- 
fer 

Concrete block should not be sub- 
jected to any drying operation until 
it is definitely known that cement hy 
dration is reasonably complete. We 
know that the hydration process acts 
rapidly at the start of steam curing, 
gradually slows down, and is not en- 
tirely completed for at least 45 days 
for high temperature steam curing 
systems. However, if at any time there 
is sufficient strength in the block, the 
drying process may be initiated with 
out danger of affecting block strength 
adversely 
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By WILLIAM J. SHORE® 


Moisture Distribution in Block 


From an examination of broken 
pieces of block that had been lying 
about the yards in block plants, it 
appears that moisture in block pene- 
trates only a short distance from the 
outside surface. In sand-stone block 
there is found a distinct demarkation 
varying about % in., more or less, 
from the outside, showing a distinctly 
different coloration from the inside of 
the block. This is on block that had 
been lying around for a matter of a 
year or so. 

From this it appears that moisture 
penetration is not deep. This is defi- 
nitely an advantage in drying, since 
it does not become necessary to have 
drying heat penetrate to the inside 
of the block areas, which of course 
would demand a longer period of time. 


Drying Concrete Block 


For block not placed in autoclaves, 
the most workable method for driving 
off water content is to heat the block 
up to temperatures in excess of 212 
deg. F. The amount of temperature 
in excess of this depends upon the 
speed desired for the drying process. 

When the block reaches a temper- 
ature in excess of 212 deg. F., all 
free water is converted into steam 
and leaves the block. The rate at 
which it leaves the block is determined 
by the pressure at which it is confined. 
At 212 deg. F. its pressure is equiva- 
lent to the surrounding atmospheric 
pressure and there is no inducement 
to cause it to leave the block. When, 
the temperature of the steam is in- 
creased, its pressure is likewise in- 
creased along with its urge to distrib- 
ute itself in the atmosphere and it 
makes haste to leave the many fine 
interstices of the block structure. At 
330 deg. F. its pressure is around 
100 p.s.i., and it is easy to realize 
that such steam cannot be confined 
to the block structure and mass. 

Thus, by bringing the concrete block 
to temperatures in excess of 212 deg. 
F., we convert water into steam. By 
increased temperatures in excess of 
this amount, we increase steam pres- 
sure and intensify the activity of the 
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steam generated, causing it to lea 
the block more rapidly, and thus 

essence shorten the drying cycle. T} 
entire drying cycle is as simple 

that. 

It must not be inferred that bk 
cannot be dried at lower temperatur 
They can be dried at lower heat, b 
it requires a longer time to complet 
the entire drying cycle. 


Block Characteristics 

With regard to special charact: 
istics of block that affect the genera 
design and operation of drying sy 
tems, there are two, one advantageou 
the other burdensome. 

Since concrete block are compos« 
of rugged materials, they are not 
subject to damage or harm by hig! 
temperatures, that is, temperatur: 
less than 1000 deg. F. It is thus pos 
sible to make use of extremely hot 
combustion products to raise blo 
temperatures. This is an advantag: 

Block are made in huge quantitic 
continuously. A production of 200/ 
block units per hour involves an hou 
ly weight of from 30 to 40 tons of 
material per hour which must be el 
vated in temperature from 150 to 25) 
deg. F. each hour and demands su! 
stantial quantities of fuel for th 
purpose. 


Drying System 

Placing block to be dried in a pro 
erly designed dry room, products 
combustion are introduced into th 
room and recirculated in and abo 
the block to raise them to the prop: 
degree of heat required. In additix 
to this, a continuous quantity of fres 
air from the outside has to be intr 
duced, and simultaneously there mu 
be an expulsion of an equai quantit 
of hot moisture laden air. This is m 
the only way in which block may | 
dried, but it is a system that is lowe 
in installation cost, lowest in operat 
ing charges, and most easily applie 
to the mechanics of block productior 

It is possible to produce a source: 
of heat by passing air through stear 
coil heating units. This requires stean 
boiler capacity, and where only low 
pressure steam is used, does not pe! 
mit a discharged air temperature o 
much more than 180 deg. F. and thu: 
demands a longer heating cycle. It re 
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quires 25 percent excess fuel for the 
same results because of loss in con- 
verting fuel to steam. It taxes demand 
on the steam boiler plant which often 
is insufficient in capacity. 

Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically the 
entire operation of a drying system 
using direct products of combustion 
from oil or gas fires. (It is not a re- 
production of any installation, but 
merely indicates the entire drying 
mechanism in operation.) 

In the center is a load of concrete 
block. This is surrounded by an en- 
closure, the dry room. At the right 
is an opening. Into this a mixture of 
fresh air is forced through a supply 
fan, and also the products of combus- 
tion from the burning of oil or gas, 
either natural or manufactured. This 
s the source of all heat. At the top 
in the center is a dividing diaphragm 
extending from one side to another. 
In this is mounted the recirculating 
fan. As will be noted, this fan picks 
ip the mixture of fresh air and prod- 
ucts of combustion and discharges 
them to the other side. This produces 
a continuous whirl or recirculation of 
hot air. At the left side is an exhaust 
fan that continuously takes out a 
quantity of air, sufficient to make up 
for the air that is being introduced 
at the right hand side. 


Operation 


Products of combustion are intro- 
duced with quantites of fresh air to 
provide a source of heated gas, which 
when coming in contact with block 
surfaces will give up heat to the block. 

The recirculating fan serves several 
purposes. Its main function is to force 
the air into turbulence and to throw it 
against and to push it into intimate 
contact with the block. It makes it 
possible to obtain greatest utility 
from this heated air by recirculation. 
The only heat transfer that can be 
obtained from hot air to block is that 
part of the air in actual contact with 
the block. Actually, that is only a 
small part of the air that is intro- 
duced into the heating chamber. With- 
out recirculation this unused part of 
the hot air would be discharged with- 
out having transferred its heat, and 
equally important, without having 
taken up from the block the moisture 
that was coming to the surface. 

The effect of recirculation is not 
only to make best and most efficient 
ise of the heat units in the hot air 
supplied, but also to make it most ef- 
fective in picking up moisture from 
the block. 

The exhaust fan throws out of the 
lry room the hot air that has absorb- 
ed the water from the block. Thus, 
there is a continuous cycle of remov- 

g water from the block until no 
nore water is left in the block. With- 
out discharging the wet air, no drying 
effect takes place. It merely becomes 
something like a curing kiln with wet- 
ness all over the walls. The exhaust 
fan eliminates this moisture and re- 
moves it from the room entirely. 

This is a simple system and when 
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properly designed, of ample capacity 
in all its component parts, proves 
highly efficient and effective. 


Cycling Drying Operations 

If we assume a total of 2000 stand- 
ard 8-in. units to be dried per day, 
made on an 8-hr. shift, there are some 
producers that would load this entire 
quantity of block into one room. They 
would start up the operation at 5 p.m. 
and would shut it off at 7 a.m. the 
following day to remove dry block 
and load up the next day’s production. 
This gives a drying time of 14 hr. 

Actually, this is not the best way 
to carry out this operation. It would 
be better to have a dry room large 
enough to take 1000 block. This would 
be loaded at 12 noon. Block would 
then be left there till 8 p.m., these 
removed, and the balance of the load 
put in to remain until 7 a.m. the next 
morning. Thus a room half the size 
would be ample and could be operated 
more efficiently. 


Fuel Required and Costs 
In a properly designed and operated 
drying system, the following approxi- 
mate amounts of fuel are required for 
drying out 1000 standard 8-in. units. 


Cinder or 
lightweight 
Sand-stone aggregate 
block block 
Fuel oil No. 2, gal. 28 20 
Natural gas, cu. ft. 3500 2720 
Manufactured gas, 
cu. ft. 7000 5440 
For a 24-hr. drying capacity of 


4000 lightweight aggregate standard 
8-in. concrete block, the cost of drying 
enclosure, drying equipment and in- 
stallation would be approximately 
$6000 to $7000, depending more or less 
upon local conditions. 


Conclusion 
A block drying system might be 
of real advantage if installed on a 


small scale to take care of special re- 
quirements on block for certain semi- 
private and public institutions where 
specifications are extremely rigid for 
percent moisture in block. 

It is most doubtful whether this 
expense would warrant drying instal- 
lations for all block plants for their 
total production. All block held in 
storage gradually assume a moisture 
content high or low, depending upon 
the average humidity conditions that 
prevail. There would be no advantage 
in removing moisture from block only 
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to have these same block automatical- 
ly reabsorb new moisture immediately 
after they were put in storage. 

Naturally a block drying 
that would bring block moisture down 
to local humidity conditions would 
cost less to install and operate than 
one that removes all moisture content. 
There might be an advantage in hav- 
ing a partial drying system to make 
certain that all block, no matter what 
section of the cube they were in, would 
be dry enough to pass nominal re 
quirements for moisture content. 

There is no doubt though that bloc! 
drying systems in one form or another 
will in due time become a definite part 
of the entire block manufacturing 
process. It will only accentuate a 
steady trend in this industry toward 
achievement of a high and uniform 
quality product. 


system 


“Antiseptic” Concrete 


ADDITION OF COPPER or copper com 
pounds to portland cement may be the 
answer to the problem of finding an 
economical antiseptic concrete, re- 
ported Radcliff F. Robinson and Ches- 
ter R. Austin, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, in /ndustrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, Septem- 
ber, 1951. 

A copper-portland cement concrete 
could be used as a flooring material in 
locker rooms or _ showers, around 
swimming pools, in industrial kitch- 
ens, or wherever a sanitary environ- 
ment is important. The authors re- 
ported that the cost of such a concrete 
would be low and could be further re- 
duced by using only a topping layer of 
the mixture. The color of the additive 
would eliminate the necessity of fre- 
quent painting. 

The effect of the copper compound 
additions on physical properties of 
concrete would probably limit its use 
to a thin surface or finishing laye: 
applied over a base of ordinary con 
crete. Tests on block with a *%-in. 
topping of copper-bearing concrete 
showed that such specimens had ap 
proximately the same inhibitory ef 
fect as solid specimens. 


Building Block Plant 


RINKER MATERIALS Co., West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is building a $250,000 
concrete block manufacturing plant 
at Fort Pierce, Fla. Plant capacity 


will be 4500-6000 block per day. 
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Left: Concrete oil tanks before top caps are placed. Note the segment of the outer form at right. Right: Workman pries loose the outer 
from a newly cast Consphere 





Precast Concrete Oil Tanks 


Tacoma Builders Supply Co., Tacoma, Wash., capitalizes on steel 
shortage by supplying precast concrete oil tanks for home builders 


Ww" STEEL SHORTAGES becoming 
more critical under the impetus 
of the rearmament program, home 
builders are finding it increasingly 
difficult and costly to buy steel un- 
derground oil storage tanks for home 
heating installations. Tacoma Build- 
ers Supply Co., Tacoma, Wash., be- 
lieves that it has the solution to the 
problem in the form of an all-concrete 
underground oil storage tank, which 
its inventor calls a “Consphere.” 

The new development is the inven- 
tion of A. R. Anderson, a consulting 
engineer of Springdale, Conn., whose 
brother owns and operates Tacoma 
Builders Supply Co. which is now 
manufacturing the tank in its Tacoma 
plant. 

The company claims that the Con- 
sphere tank is designed to last per- 
manently and, being molded of high 
strength concrete, cannot rust or cor- 
rode as does a steel tank. It is claimed 
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that since concrete is an inert ma- 
terial, the tank will not react with 
fuel oil or water and is almost guaran- 
teed not to leak or require expensive 
replacements and repair costs as does 
the steel tank commonly used. 

The spherical tank is a one-piece 
monolithic structure having no seams 
other than the cover at the top of 
the tank. This one-piece construction 
was developed for maximum strength 
against external earth pressure. As 
proof of the soundness of the prin- 
ciple, the company points to the cir- 
cular masonry arches of the ancient 
Romans that have remained intact 
for nearly 2000 years. 

The suitability of concrete for oil 
storage tanks has been proved by 
many large capacity concrete tanks 





Inner steel form for tank assembled on casting platform 


1952 


built in recent years by oil compar 
and by the Navy, but its applicat 
for home heating installations has 

yet come into general use and acc: 
tance. 

At present, the company is |! 
ing only tanks of 600 gal. capa 
and sells them for $99, not includi 
cost of installation, which pric: 
about 30 percent less than the ave 
age cost of a steel tank of the san 
capacity. The concrete tank weig! 
approximately 2000 lb. and is 5% f 
high, with 2 in. thick walls. No rei 
forcing is used except small wi 
mesh in the top. 


Tank Construction 


Construction of the Consphere tar 
calls for some unusual methods en 
ploying two separately assembl« 
steel spherical shells to serve as 
mold for forming the tanks. T! 
problem of how to get one spheri 
steel shell inside another one, 


+) 


the intervening space with concret 
and later remove the inner ster 


sphere, presented problems that wou 
tax the wits of the best magicia 
The solution to this particular pro 
lem constitutes the feature up: 
which Mr. Anderson is securing 
patent on his invention. 
The inner steel sphere is made 

of 13 staves or leaves similar in sha} 


to those in a wooden barrel. The ste: 


staves are assembled on the insi 


perimeter of a circular tube fram 


the bottom of the staves being 

cured to a round steel plate. Thr: 
steel wires spaced through eye-hol 
around the inner perimeter of tl 
sphere pull the staves tightly ar 


securely together by attaching the: 
to a steel shaft running down th 


center of the sphere. Turning tl} 





Es 











shaft tightens the wires and draws 
the staves into a compact spherical 
form. A circular opening large enough 

1 man to crawl through is left 

e top of the sphere. 
Once the inner sphere is assembled 
the tubular frame is removed. The 

ter steel sphere consists of four 
guarter segments or sections which 
are bolted into place around the in- 
ner sphere, the sections being bolted 
tightly together on raised seams with, 
however, a large opening left in the 
top section through which to place 
conerete into the interspace between 
the inner and outer shells. 

\ 1:2:3 batch of concrete using 
fine aggregates is then mixed in a 
‘4-cu. yd. mixer and channeled into 
the top opening of the Consphere 
form which, when completely assem- 
bled, rests on a base of two steel rails. 
A motorized vibrator operating under 
the base serves to vibrate the con- 
crete by shaking the whole Consphere 
form, thus removing all air bubbles 
and settling the concrete into the 
solid mass necessary to form a leak- 
proof concrete tank. 

After the concrete has set for 30 
hr. or longer, a workman crawls in- 
side the inner steel sphere and pries 
loose the steel staves, passing them 
out through the top opening. He un- 
bolts the outer steel shell and pries 
loose the four quarter segments form- 
ing the shell. Wet canvas is then 
wrapped around the Consphere to in- 
sure slow and thorough curing. 

In the final operation, a concrete 
cap is cemented into the top hole of 
the Consphere to make it leakproof. 
Four threaded iron collars for pipe 
entrance into the tank are also ce- 
mented into the cap. The Consphere 
is now ready for home installation. 

The Consphere is finding increasing 
acceptance for home heating instal- 
lations despite the fact that such a 
revolutionary invention does meet 
with some reluctant and suspicious 
acceptance because of its radical dif- 
ferences from the conventional type 
of tanks. The Conspheres are also 
being manufactured now on the East 
Coast and with the growing steel 
shortages they are expected to find 
an increasingly larger market. 





Eschenbrenner Awards 

UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, sponsor of the Eschen- 
brenner awards, has named Carl C. 
Walker, president and chief engineer, 
Jennings-Lawrence Co., consulting en- 
“vineers, Columbus, as chairman of 
the board of judges for the 1952 com- 
etition. 

The Eschenbrenner awards, open to 
il senior civil engineering students 
east of the Mississippi river, have 
attracted entries from several states. 
Papers submitted in the contest deal 
in non-monolithic concrete products, 
with $500 awards going to district 
Vinners, 


CONCR 
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Prefabricated Masonry Joints 


PRECISION-MADE CONCRETE block on 
prefabricated masonry joints is a 
new method of construction designed 
to cut labor and material costs, com- 
bined with the advantages of a fire- 





Two prefabricated masonry joints laid on 
wall against block, ready for placement of 
another block 


proof structure as pioneered by R. 
W. Stencel, R. W. Stencel System, 
Lachine, Montreal, Canada. 

The prefabricated joint is made of 
building paper, coated on both sides 
with a strong adhesive that holds the 
block together, with no pointing up 
or other work being necessary. The 
resulting walls are thus finished with 
straight and clean-cut joints which 
are claimed to be waterproof and 
airproof and entirely covering the 
webs of the horizontal and vertical 
concrete block. 

When walls are laid in this man- 
ner, the cores of the block are not 
blocked with mortar and can be used 
for ventilation of gas and odors from 
kitchens, bathrooms, garages, etc. Air 
space is available for electric wiring 





Two joints placed against wooden joist, 
ready for placement of block 


and pipe. Certain of the cores in the 
block can be used as hot-air ducts, 
which would reduce the cost of the 
heating installation. 

To reduce costs further, Mr. Sten- 
cel suggests that the baseboard on 
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the inside of each room be made of 


concrete block which could be laid 
during the course of construction. 
Moulding around doors and windows 
would not be necessary with the 
smooth surface of precision block. 
Door-stops and hinges are cast into 
the block during manufacture. The 
ceiling and roof are poured in one op- 
eration. The insulation is mixed in 
with the concrete and the roof is 
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Finished wall laid with precision block on 
prefabricated masonry joints 


pitched. Mr. Stencel has purchased a 
concrete block machine which he is 
converting to make “precision” block. 
He estimates that if his building 
method is adopted, up to 50 percent 
in construction time can be saved. 


Concrete Pipe Plant 

FERGUSON PIPE Co., Farwell, Texas, 
has completed plant expansion and 
recently resumed operations for the 
production of concrete pipe. The plant 
was formerly owned by Plains Con 
crete Co., but was sold to R. A. Ferg 
uson who has expanded facilities to 
make it one of the largest plants of 
its kind in that area. Output at the 
plant is approximately 1200 ft. of 
pipe per 8-hr. day. Most of the pipe 
produced are of 12 and 14 in. dia., used 
primarily for irrigation purposes. 
Some 16-, 24-, and 30-in. pipe are also 
produced for use in laying culverts 
as well as for sewer installations. 

H. L. Ferguson is plant superinten 
dent, and S. D. Sugart is field fore 
man. e 


ALLIANCE READY MIX Co. recently 
began operations at its new plant in 
Alliance, Neb. The company is a sub- 
sidiary of Western Nebraska Hollo 
stone Co., Hemingford, Neb., but will 
be operated as an independent unit. 
Plans call for the addition of a con 
crete block plant at the Alliance loca 
tion. Officers of the new corporation 
are James W. Melville, president; 
Clarence Rogers, vice-president; and 
Willard C. Melville, secretary. Benny 
Hyland is plant manager. 


CECIL LAMBERTSON, Austin, Minn., 


recently purchased property for the 
construction of a concrete block manu 
facturing plant. 
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NEW MACHINERY 








Extends Truck Mixer Line 


CHAIN BELT Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced two 





Truck mixer of 5'2-cu. yd. capacity 


new sizes of truck mixers, the 5%- 
and 7-cu. yd. Rex Hi-Discharge Moto- 
Mixers. It is said that the moupting 
of these two mixers makes possible 
the greatest legal payload on any 
truck. 


Electronic Listener 


GENERAL ELeEctrRic Co., Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N.Y., has announced 
the development of an electronic “ear,” 
deaf to all but a single electronic tone, 
or combination of tones. Connected to 
a special switch, the device is said 
to be capable of turning on and off 
any kind of electrical apparatus, from 
radio receivers and transmitters to 


electric motors. The tone generator 
is operated from a pushbutton con- 
sole, and any number of ears can be 
reached from a single console. The 
80 tones used are between 300 and 
3000 cycles. 


Diesel-Powered Lift Truck 


CLARK EQUIPMENT Co., Industrial 
Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
announced that new diesel power for 
its Yardlift-40 fork lift truck is avail- 





Fork truck with diesel engine 
able. The engine, a Model DIX-4D by 
Hercules, has a bore of 35% in. and a 
stroke of 4 in., with 166-in. displace- 
ment, giving -A brake hp. of 44 at 
1950 r.p.m. Maximum torque devel- 
oped is 118 ft.-lb. 





Combination Heavy-Duty Tractor and Fork Truck 


Tracto-Lirt Co., 2011 Baltimore, 
Kansas City 8, Mo., has announced 
the production of a heavy-duty ma- 
chine, combining tractor and fork 
truck, and known as the Tracto-Lift. 
The machine is available in four sizes 
with lifting capacities of 3000, 4000, 








5000 and 6000 lb., with larger sizes 
to be made in the near future. Fork 
lengths vary from 30 to 60 in., with 
lifting heights to 12 ft. 6 in. on cur- 
rent models. A complete line of at- 
tachments is available. 


¥ 


Heavy-duty industrial tractor with fork lift attachment 
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Pallet Truck Generator 


TOWMOTOR CorP., 1226 E. 152nd S: 
Cleveland 10, Ohio, has developed 
built-in generator for use with 





Electric pallet truck with built-in generator 


electric pallet trucks, eliminating t}! 
need for conventional electric storag 
batteries and recharging. The ne 
unit, Towmotor Model W, is an ada; 
tation of the company’s standard ele 
tric pallet truck, with a small, gaso 
line-powered generator supplying cor 
stant, maximum voltage for operatio: 
of the truck. Electric power is provid 
ed to move up to 4000-Ib. loads 24 h: 
a day. 


Silicone Water Repellent 


RANETITE MANUFACTURING Co. IN¢ 
1917 S. Broadway, St. Louis 4, Mo., 
has developed Ranetite No. 11, a sili 
cone-base water repellent for appli 
cation to exterior, above grade ma 
sonry. Some advantages claimed for 
this product are: easy application by 
spray or brush; ready application in 
temperatures as low as freezing; clea 
and invisible, causing no change in 
masonry appearance; non-sealing of 
masonry pores; and deep penetration 
to insure durability. 


Intercommunications 
System 


TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 S. Pulaski 
Road, Chicago, Ill, has introduced an 
intercommunications system which 
combines many features of its master 
selective and deluxe models, and is 
adaptable in industrial installations, 
offices, stores, factories and institu 
tions. This CL series is designed for 
systems requiring operation of more 
than one master station along with 
substations. Master stations are 
equipped with talk-listen switches, 
stand-by, station selectors and volume 
control, while staff stations require no 
manual operation. 


Sealer Paint 


THE On10 AKONA Co., Lakewood 
Ohio, has developed a two-coat inside 
application of Akona cement and stuc 
co sealer paint which is said to pro 
vide tested water resistance for out 
side or inside wall surfaces of con 
crete block, cinder block, Haydite 
block, cast-in-situ concrete, etc. Pack 
aged in 10-, 25- and 50-lb. bags, the 
price varies depending on color and 
$1ze. 
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Concrete Sealer 


Rex HoME SupPpty Co., 142 S. High- 
nd Ave., Ossining, N.Y., has devel- 
ned a glazing sealer for concrete. 
Known as Concrete Glaze, this fast 


rying clear varnish is company rec- 
mmended for concrete floors and 
ther concrete surfaces, and is said 


to seal the pores with a tough and 
asting resinous coating that presents 
a clean, germ-resistant surface. This 
iquid may be used on both interior 
and exterior surfaces, and may be ap- 
plied either by brush or by spray. 


Masonry Paint 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Co., Chem- 
ical Div., Akron, Ohio, has developed 
paints, in cooperation with indepen- 
dent paint manufacturers, which are 
made with a synthetic, Pliolite S-5. 
These are said to be satisfactory in 
resisting attack by alkali present in 
new stucco, concrete block, monolithic 
concrete and similar masonry con- 
struction materials. Produced in pas- 
tels and deep tones as well as white, 
these paints are expected to be avail- 
able to most consumers this spring. 


Skid Adapter 


THE RAYMOND CorpP., 21385 Madi- 
son St., Greene, N.Y., has introduced 
a skid adapter that enables conven- 





Truck for handling pallets or skid platforms 


tional hand pallet trucks to lift and 
handle skid platforms. By furnishing 
a hinged superstructure that can be 
raised out of the way when handling 
pallets or lowered into position when 
handling skid platforms, the company 
has produced a single truck to be used 
for handling both types of equipment. 


Silicone Repellent 


WURDACK CHEMICAL Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has developed a clear, transpar- 
it silicone water repellent, known as 
rystal. This repellent is said to be 
ractically unchanged by extreme 
heat or cold and may be sprayed on 
t any temperature. Other features 

aimed for this substance are that it 
protects mortar joints, as well as seep- 
ige through concrete block, etc., and 
that after application it is invisible 
nd the wall continues to breathe. 
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Compact truck mixer unit 


Truck Mixer 


THE TRANSMISSION & GEAR CoO., 
Dearborn, Mich., has announced its 
compact truck mixer unit, which is 


one contains 
while the 
drive 


available in two models; 
a Ford industrial engine, 
other incorporates the truck 
principle using a power take-off. The 
latter eliminates the cost of the en- 
gine and is 13 in. shorter than the 
engine-equipped unit. Consisting of a 
3- or 4-cu. yd. capacity mixing drum, 
planetary type reversing transmission, 
and a large water tank, either model 
of the Transo Load Champion is said 
costs per load 
power. A 
truck 


to reduce operating 
while insuring maximum 
wide choice of lighter weight 


chasses is possible 


Fractional Horsepower 
Motors 


GENERAL ELEctTRIC Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y., has announced line 
of fractional horsepower motors, des- 
ignated as Form G. According to the 
company, this motor weighs as much 
horsepower 


a new 


as 51 


percent less per 





Small fractional horsepower motor 
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than the model it replaces and is 
considerably smaller in size. The mot 
ors are available in open drip-proof 
and totally enclosed fan-cooled models 
in Types K (polyphase), KC (capaci 
tator start), KH (split phase), and 
KCP (permanent split capacitator) 
Among the features of these motors 
are new bearings, lubrication system, 
insulation, ventilation, mountings, 
windings, and shields, terminal board 
and leads. 


External Vibrator 


Vipro-PLus Propucts, INc., 54-11 
Queens Blvd., Woodside, Long Island, 
N.Y., has announced its Vibro-Plus 
vibrating shake-out, a portable devices 





External vibrator with ciamping device 


which is said to provide an effective 
and inexpensive method of unloading 
railroad hopper cars. This unit is a 
standard type ER Topdog external 
vibrator with a clamping device. The 
enclosed, self-contained vibrator unit 
delivers 3600 impulses per min., i 
supplied with the shake-out, and is 
available for operation on 60-cycle, 
three-phase current in a choice of 
voltages ranging from 110 to 550 
volts. 
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Meeting Absorption Tests for Concrete Masonry 


A TECHNICAL REPORT by the Nation- 
al Concrete Masonry Association dis- 
cusses in length the subject of accel- 
erated drying of concrete masonry 
units. Requirements of the A.S.T.M. 
and federal specifications limit mois- 
ture content of concrete masonry units 
at time of delivery to a maximum of 
40 percent of total absorption. The 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, spe- 
cifies a maximum moisture content 
limit of 30 percent of absorption, with 
a 35 percent allowance under certain 
conditions, but only with the approval 
of the contracting officer. Following 
are suggestions offered by N.C.M.A.., 
in its technical report, for aiding pro- 
ducers in meeting required specifica- 
tions. 

When furnishing concrete block or 
brick on jobs where the moisture con- 
tent limit is invoked and strictly en- 
forced, most producers are confronted 
with the problem of selecting and in- 
stalling a method of drying block at 
some stage after completion of the 
curing period. If normal air drying 
in stockpiles proves too slow and in- 
effectual bécause of climatic or other 
conditions, it then becomes necessary 
to accelerate the drying process with 
warm air or other means. 

A few plants are equipped for dry- 
ing block in kilns, either immediately 
following a protracted and adequate 
steam curing cycle or after a more 
typical curing cycle plus a period of 
normal air drying in stockpiles. 
N.C.M.A. advises that, if properly de- 
signed and operated, this method can 
be integrated with the other produc- 
tion operations and have considerable 
merit for insuring a fair degree of 
control over the moisture content. 
However, this method is not adapta- 
ble to all plants. 

Another method suggested by 
N.C.M.A., while not new or unique, 
has been rarely used. It consists of 
placing canvas tarpaulins over the 
stockpiles to be dried and directing 
dry warm air from a portable heater 
through an inlet in the canvas at 
one end of the pile and venting the op- 
posite end to allow the warm air- 
vapor to escape. Some vapor will, 
however, slowly filter through the can- 
vas, but this can be supplemented with 
a vent of from 3-6 sq. ft. in area. 

Drying of the units will proceed 
more rapidly and economically if there 
is good diffusion and flow of warm air 
throughout all parts of the stockpile. 
Insofar as practicable, the cells of 
the units should provide passageways 
or ducts for air flow. N.C.M.A. sug- 
gests spacing the tiers of cubes 6-12 
in. apart. Vertical cell cubing of 8-in. 
units is being used in many plants in 
their normal cubing operations, neces- 
sitating no extra handling. Horizontal 
cell cubing is less common and may 
incur a slight increase in cubing time 
and cost. The 4-in. units, because the 
cells are smaller, may create an ob- 
struction to the passage of air, neces- 
sitating an added handling operation. 
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The placing of wood strips between 
the courses of units will! facilitate the 
air flow. This would require extra 
handling, but would result in more 
rapid drying and lower fuel costs. A 
heater, mounted on wheels, can be 
placed in the storage yard and shifted 
about as needed. Any well designed 
portable heater of suitable heating 
and ventilating capacity can be used. 

The rate of drying and the time re- 
quired to remove a specific amount of 
water from block, or produce a certain 
degree of dryness, are dependent on 
many variables, but N.C.M.A. has 
worked out rough estimates of re- 
quired drying time for stockpiles of 
various sizes and heaters of different 
capacities; these have been compiled 
in table form. It was also pointed out 
that a producer should consider the 
fact that, as drying proceeds, there is 
a decrease in the drying rate and an 
increase in the heat required to re- 
move each ounce of water from the 
block, and that if the block have been 
exposed to normal air drying for some 
time, their initial moisture content 
may be such as to require the evap- 
oration of less than the assumed 
quanties to produce a final moisture 
content of 30 percent of absorption. 
Estimates on the cost of accelerated 
drying, as worked out by N.C.M.A., 
set the average cost of accelerated 
drying at about 1.2 cents per 8- x 8- 
x 16-in. unit and 1.0 cent per 4- x 8- 
x 16-in. unit. However, actual cost 
will vary somewhat from the esti- 
mates, depending on the initial mois- 
ture content, weather conditions, etc. 
The time and cost of accelerated dry- 
ing will naturally be reduced if some 
moisture has first been removed by 
natural air drying. 


Fiberglas Cavity Wall 
Insulation 

A POURING-TYPE Fiberglas cavity 
wall insulation has been developed by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., To- 
ledo, Ohio, for masonry-type wall 
cavities. This new type insulation is 
said to have good thermal resistance, 
a low enough density to support its 
own weight without settling, and to 
have moisture resistance. Made of in- 
organic nodules of fibrous glass, it 
also resists rot, termites and fire, ac- 
cording to the company. This insula- 
tion was chosen by the Structural 
Clay Products Research Foundation 
as the most suitable insulation for this 
type of cavity wall construction. 

The new SCR (Structural Clay Re- 
search) insulated cavity wall consists 
of two wythes of brick, or one of brick 
and one of tile. Between these is an 
air space of not less than 2 in. The in- 
sulation is poured from bags into the 
wall cavity after proper construction 
steps have been taken. In construction 
of the wall, non-rusting metal ties 
are used to tie together the two 
wythes, the inner wythe being built 
upward, ahead of the exterior wythe 
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by at least 16 in. The inner wyt 
after its cavity side is smoothed, 
given a brush coat of vapor-resist: 
water emulsion asphalt paint, wh 
serves as a vapor barrier. 

Tests, made after a cavity wall s 
tion was filled with insulation, sh 
ed that thermal transmission of 1 





Newly developed cavity wall insulation gives 





good thermal resistance, low gh density 
to support its own weight without settling 
and is moisture resistant 


insulated wall was less than half that 
of the same wall with furring and 
lathing. Temperature of the insid 
plastered surface on the insulated sex 
tion was 8 deg. higher than the on 
with no insulation. 


Prestressed Concrete 
Design Service 


THE PRELOAD Co., INc., New Yor! 
N.Y., has announced that through 
complete revision of operating policy 
it now functions as an independent 
firm of consulting engineers, devote: 
exclusively to the design of prestress 
ed concrete structures. Prestressing 
which has been curtailed for years b) 
patents and proprietary systems, 
now being made available to all arch 
tects, engineers and contractors fo! 
the first time, and the purpose of th: 
policy change is to place prestresse: 
concrete on equal terms with rei! 
forced concrete and structural steel a 
one of three basic construction m 
terials. 

The Preload Co. previously had «: 
signed prestressed structures und 
license of its numerous patents, e 
clusively for its domestic constru 
tion subsidiaries and its foreign lice: 
sees. Patent-holding companies, ! 
tying designs to patented system 
have forced the withholding of t! 
advantages and economies of prt 
stressed construction on a norm 
competitive basis. 

As an immediate consequence of t! 
policy change, the company has r 
ceived a contract from the Corps « 
Engineers to design a prestressed co! 
crete bridge over the Garrison da: 
spillway at Riverdale, N.D. 














he Preload Co., since its inception 
1934, has designed ten bridges 
ng a combined length of more 
five miles, approximately 700 
ks with capacities ranging from 
1.000 to 11,000,000 gal., and more 
in 100 miles of pipe operating un- 
er pressures up to 300 p.s.i. 
Structures designed by Preload en- 
cineers include the Pinellas-Manatee 
rossing over Tampa Bay in Florida 
hich, when completed, will be 17,500 
in length, the longest prestressed 
nerete bridge in the world; the Wal- 
it Lane bridge over Lincoln Drive 
Philadelphia, Penn.,. which was 
completed in 1949 and is a 300-ft. 
tructure with a main span of 160 ft. 
and approach spans of 74 ft.; the 
vorld’s longest prestressed pipe line 
vithout steel cylinders, 36 in. in diam- 
eter with a test pressure of 299 p.s.i., 
carrying the Regina, Sask., water sup- 
ply 35% miles from Buffalo Pound 
Lake to the city; the world’s largest 
capacity prestressed concrete pipe— 
the waterworks intake in the St. Law- 
rence river for the city of Montreal, 
consisting of four parallel lines, 84 
in. in diameter; and the largest pre- 
stressed concrete tanks in the world— 
four storage tanks for the Chester, 
Penn., Water Authority, with a total 
capacity of 39,000,000 gal. Each of 
these tanks is 205 ft. in diameter 
and has a prestressed concrete dome 
roof 4% in. thick. 


Concrete Vibration Tests 
THE CONCLUSIONS of recent tests 


on the effects of variation of concrete 
vibration time, as reported in High- 


way Research Abstracts, are: (1) 
prolongation of vibration time does 
not affect the quality of concrete 


generally used; and (2) there is an 
economic limit of duration of vibra- 
tion which satisfactorily fulfills tech- 
nical requirements. If the water-ce- 
ment ratio is reduced by 1 percent, 
vibration time must be three times 
as long, and this gives a 4 percent 
increase in strength. 


Opens Plant 

COFFRIN-YORK Co., producer of 
Bartile concrete shingles, recently 
opened a new plant at Sidney, Mont. 
B. E. Coffrin, president, states that 
the company will distribute its prod- 
uct in eight Montana counties (Dan- 
iels, Dawson, McCone, Richland, 
Roosevelt, Sheridan, Valley and Wi- 
baux) and in three North Dakota 
counties (Divide, McKenzie and Wil- 


lams). rs 

BURIAL VAULT MANUFACTURERS of 
northeastern Ohio, northern West 
Virginia and western Pennsylvania 
eld their annual spring meeting, 
May 5, at Youngstown, Ohio. The 
neeting included a visit to Fithian 
Cement Products Co., Youngstown. 


Paul Hupp, Blockstone-Hupp-Wilbert 
Vault Co., Zanesville, Ohio, was elect- 
ed chairman of District Four and 
Robert J. Fithian, Youngstown, was 
ected secretary. 


Can YOU Afford 


to be without a 
National Car Shaker? 








Greatest Aid To 


Unloading 


Hopper Cars Ever Developed 





Jib Crane 


Pat. Pending 


356 N. HARDING AVENUE ~* 
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Economical and speedy unloading with a 
manpower! The National 
is the only low-priced 


minimum of 
Car Shaker 
equipment of its kind. Pays for itself in 
increased profits. 

costs, 


80°, in unloading 


coke, 


Saves up to 


Sand, stone, coal, gravel, aggre- 
bulk materials can be 
ONE 


more im- 


and all 
safely 


yates 
quickly 


Releases 


and unloaded by 


man. manpower to 


portant jobs. And this one man can un- 


load a hopper car in as little as 6 minutes. 
The National Car Shaker can be handled 
Fits 


by one of three different methods. 
into almost any set-up. 






Write Today for the free folder 
which gives you complete 


information. 





CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT VOLUME OF GROUND 
CINDERS DO YOU NEED? — 


Select from 8 
AMERICAN Grinders 
Hourly Output 4 Yards 

to 75 Yards! 


Write your own ticket for your plant 
cinder-grinding requirements . . . one 
of the 8 AMERICAN Grinders will give 
you the output needed . . . delive; 
minus 3," mesh aggregate without 
additional separation! Your AMER 






























vainie, The Union age y der to re CAN Grinder will require minimum 

At Ceredo, West ied tls AMERICAN ort pevend Ye aggrego! maintenance . . . will conserve power 

" Pipe pnege arn a. cinders. Results? y - will help produce low-cost, top 

: _ poting every doy. quality cinder block. Write . . . wire 

1 — ... Phone... ask for an AMERICAN 

>i - grinding expert to help you lick you 
: CAPACITIES... YDS. PER HOUR problem. al 

' ~<a ee 30 , | 

‘ No.6...... 6 No. 482... .35 GRINDERS by 
> No.7 ......12 No. 418 ... .50 W. A. RIDDELL CORP. 
; 3: ee No. 384 75 BUCYRUS, OHIO | 
1 ae 
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you can see 
that 


Tainily While 


is the whitest 
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white cement! 
na 


You'll get fine results with this extra white 


wt 


cement. It’s a true Portland Cement made 





to ASTM and Federal Specifications. If your 
dealer does not have it, write our office 
nearest you. General Portland Cement Co., 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago; Republic Bank Bldg, 
Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles; 

305 Morgan St., Tampa; Volunteer Bldg., Chattanooga. 


eos white vyy~. as snow 
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BUTLER ENGINEER 


Of Building Booms and 
Brassieres with Bullets 


Well, I’m back to a diet of 
gruel, brewer's yeast and gal- 
lons of milk after the carousel 
at the Ready Mixed Convention 
in Chicago and the Concrete 
Products jamboree in New 
York. Too much terrapin and 
lobster, I guess. Couldn’t be 
anything else. 
Seriously, the best parts of both 
meetings were the opportunities 
to renew old friendships and 
make a lot of new ones. I do 
want to thank everyone — past, 
present and future owners of 
Butler Plants—who stopped for 
a visit at the Butler exhibits. 
It’s heartwarming to know 
there are so many friends of the 
products we make and of the 
organization that makes them. 
Have any of you been up to 
Canada recently? They’re in the 
most spectacular, triple-barrel- 
led, hell-a-whippin’ construc- 
tion program I’ve ever seen. 
And the money to pay for it, 
too. 
I look at the controls, artificial 
shortages, arguments, red tape 
and indecision on our side of 
the border and I feel we're 
“fiddling while Rome burns.” 
Canada, gentlemen, has thrown 
the fiddle away and picked up 
the trowel. 
And if they say they're going 
to build the St. L. Seaway alone 
if necessary — it ain’t exhaust 
from an idling engine. They 
can do it and will —and we'll 
pay at their toll gate. 
Sat in the audience at a T-V 
studio in New York. Western 
stuff. Girl a couple of seats over 
said, “What do you call that 
thing the cowboy’s wearing — 
you know, that brassiere with 
bullets?” Shades of Buffalo Bill! 
What a name for a shoulder 
holster! 

Yours for better roads 

and more of ’em, 


BUTLER BIN COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








Promotional Posters 


MICHIGAN SILO Co., Peoria, IIL, is 
using a unique advertising method 
for promoting the use of its products, 
concrete and Haydite block. Posters, 
displaying pictures of the block and 
the name and address of the com- 


MICHIGAN 
Sibel: 


Waste containers used to promote concrete 
and Haydite block 


pany, are attached to the sides of 
waste paper containers placed in the 
downtown section of the city and in 
outlying shopping districts. 

The containers belong to an ad- 
vertising agency, but the city collects 
the waste paper. The agency keeps 
the containers in proper condition 
and each month turns the containers 
a fourth of the way around, giving 
the four different advertisers on each 
container the same advantage of posi- 
tion. Metal frames on the sides of 
the containers make insertion of the 
posters easy. 


Drying of Concrete 
Masonry Units 


FROM DATA REPORTED in Technical 
Report 35 of the National Concrete 
Masonry Association, “Effect of Ele- 
vated Temperature Drying on the 
Compressive Strength of Concrete 
Masonry Units,” it appears possible to 
utilize accelerated drying at 240 deg. 
F. or less with little or no sacrifice in 
the compressive strength of the block, 
provided the block are adequately 
cured before drying is started. 

In producing concrete masonry 
units, a few plants are employing ar- 
tificial drying in conjunction with a 
two- or three-step curing-drying op- 
eration. Three-step operation consists 
of: (1) steam or equivalent curing, 
(2) a period of norma! air curing and 
drying, and (3) accelerated drying at 
elevated temperatures. The two-step 
operation is similar except that accel- 
erated drying is commenced immedi- 
ately after the steam curing period. 
With this latter method it is essential 
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Give that stubborn, ‘stuck’ ~ 
material a hotfoot with a : 3{ 
CLEVELAND Type F Air Vibra- ~ 
tor and get it moving on the : 
double. 
Whether it’s cement or lumpy : 
or powdered materials, the ® 
Type F will move it intermit- 5 


tently or continuously, through 
bins, chutes, hoppers, screens, 
storage tanks, etc. 


29 different mountings, 14 pis- 

ton diameter sizes... Standard . 
and Quiet air-cushioned types. 

BIN stuck lately? 
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| THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR COMPANY | 

{| 2712 Clinton Ave. © Cleveland 13, Ohie ; 

0) Send your Catalog 108 and | 
Hopper Data Sheet. j 
; Name — 

|... ee | 

| | 

| — — 
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City dance | 

| State aie 
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IBRATOR 


COMPANY 


2712 Clinton Ave. * Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Reg. U S. Pat. Office 


Rehberger Unloader is the only successful unit of its kind 


that combines these exclusive advantages : automatic push-button 


unloading; one man operation; increased loads; reduction of 


unloading time; and the delivery of the same number of blocks 


and bricks with 2/3 less number of units. 


The Rehberger Unloader does it all . . . no truck helpers 
are needed. As company after company has proved, your costs 
will go down and your profits will go up when you equip your 


trucks with the Rehberger Unloaders. Built for all makes of 


tandem axle trucks. 


Write today for complete information. 


ARTHUR REHBERGER & SON, INC. 


320 FERRY STREET, 


VEHICLE. © eee ERS 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FOR 66 YEARS 







to cure the block thoroughly 
dry block will show little, if any, f 
ther increase in strength. 

Data available in 1946 showed 
18 percent reduction in the 28 
strength of 2- x 4-in. cylinders w 
they were heated for 4 hr. at 200 
F. when 27 days old. 

In other tests, cubes which w 
damp cured for 7 days, then hea 
to 572 deg. F. for 10 hr., were 12 ; 
cent weaker than companion unhea 
cubes. 

Tests on cinder and expanded s 
block showed a 5 percent reduction 
strength with drying at 235 deg 
for periods up to 7% hr. In these t 
the units were steam cured fo: 
minimum of 16 hr.; drying was sta 
ed within 2 hr. after completion 
the steam curing. 

The National Bureau of Standar 
recently completed an investigation 
lightweight aggregates in which cor 
pressive strengths of 6- x 12-in. cy! 
ders were compared for oven-dri 
and non-oven-dried conditions. Differ 
ent mix proportions and various typ: 
of lightweight aggregate, as well a 
sand and gravel, were tested. Aft« 
7 days in the fog room and 21 day 
in air, one set of each group of cylir 
ders was dried at 230 deg. F. 

The average strength of all over 


dried cylinders was little different 
from that of the set which was not 


dried at elevated temperatures. | 


fact, in some cases the oven-dried 


specimens proved slightly strong: 
than the non-oven-dried cylinders. 
At the University of Wisconsi: 


prisms made of sand and gravel and 


Haydite concrete showed no redu 
tion in compressive strength with dry 
ing at 180 deg. F. for periods up t 
24 hr. applied either immediately af 
ter steam curing or at 14 days agi 


A series of tests on standard masonry 


units made with sand and grave 
Haydite, and Waylite concretes show 
ed no loss in strength with oven dry 
ing at 14 days for 8 hr. at tempera 
tures up to 240 deg. F. 

Several N.C.M.A. members then i: 


vestigated the problem with respect 


to 8- x 8- x 16-in. block, manufacture 
and cured according to the regula 
practice at the plant. The curing cy« 


oohe MULTI-MIXER gives you a choice! 













When you buy Multi-Mixer you 
have your choice of: 

@ Multi-blade paddle arrangement 
or the conventional spiral blades. 

@ Discharge door in the rear or 
either end, controlled front or rear. 
@ V-belt drive or direct drive motor, 
and right or left hand drive. 
@ Special grill guards and 
dust proof covers. 
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@ Rigid stationary mounting o 
portable mounting. 

All Multi-Mixers are of welded stee 
construction, in standard sizes fron 
3 to 60 cu. ft., and larger sizes t 
your specifications. Ask for Bulletir 
MM.-11. Multiplex also makes fully 
automatic block machines, ski; 
loaders, and compartment aggre 
gate bins. 
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varied between plants, but in no case 
the curing period less than 12 
r the maximum temperature less 
than 150 deg. F. After being steam 
ired, most units were oven dried 
ifter a 14-day delay. 
slag, 


wa 


For expanded cinders, and 
| and gravel units there was little 
no strength loss due to oven dry- 
and in some cases, strengths were 
necreased slightly. The most notice- 
able strength decrease occurred in the 
Haydite units with delayed drying at 
180 and 240 deg. F. 

The report states that drying tem- 
peratures exceeding 240 deg. F. 
should not be used unless established 
as a safe practice by pilot tests. In 
general, it is considered safer to em- 
ploy more moderate temperatures, in 
the 180-deg. F. range, and to avoid 
drying at an excessively fast rate. 


sa 


Concrete Pipe Contracts 


GRAYSTONE MATERIALS Co., Olym- 
pia, Wash., Seattle Concrete Pipe Co., 
Seattle, Wash., and Graystone Con- 
rete Products Co., Seattle, Wash., 
have been awarded contracts totaling 
$300,000 to furnish concrete sewer 
pipe for a government project at 
Fort Lewis, Wash. 

The Olympia firm will produce 
some 7000 ft. of 72-in. pipe, which is 
the largest ever produced at that 
plant. The pipe will be manufactured 

6- and 8-ft. lengths. The company 
vill also furnish 54-, 48-, 30-, 18-, 
12-, 10- and 8-in. dia. pipe for the 
government project. The two Seattle 
firms will produce 60-, 42-, 36-, 24-, 

and 15-in. pipe for the project. 


N.C.M.A. Exhibit Service 

NATIONAL CONCRETE MASONRY AS- 
SOCIATION has published a 4-page fold- 

describing a new N.C.M.A. print 
service to its members for use in 

anning exhibits for home shows, 
vindow displays, etc. 

The folder contains outstanding ex- 
amples of concrete masonry construc- 
tion, patterned walls and construc- 
tion details. Prints of the illustra- 
tions shown may be ordered in large 

es for display purposes, or can 
be obtained as 8- x 10-in. glossy 
photographs for sales-portfolios, etc. 
fhe former system of supplying 
prints to members on a loan basis 

is been discontinued. 


N.R.M.C.A. Adopts Group 


Insurance Program 

NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE 
SOCIATION announces that plans for 
ption of a group insurance pro- 
m for the ready-mixed concrete 

istry are nearly complete. 
1950, the association’s board of 
tors authorized the appointment 
group insurance committee to 
the feasibility of a group in- 
ce program for members and 
employes. The committee, con- 
ng of Norman J. Fredericks, 
rman, R. K. Humphries, Frank L. 
vy, William Moore, John W. Mur- 





the most valuable thing 
on your truck mixers 


The Bureau Rating Plate (1) Assures acceptance of your 
equipment by architects and engineers, (2) Protects you 
against obsolescence and departure from quality 
standards which have won for ready mixed concrete 


a market now exceeding $500,000,000 a year, 


(3) Entitles you to call on the unequalled experience 


of Bureau members to answer your technical 
or other problems, 


(Advertisement below is be- 
ing read by your best custom- 
ers in Architectural Record, 
Engineering News Record, 
Western Construction and 
Southwest Builder.) 


Walnut Lane Bridge, Philadelphia. First major pre-stressed concrete bridge in the U.S. 


Why de you admire this bridge? 


The structure you see consists of 
particles of aggregate and cement, 
reinforced and, in the girder sec- 


tions, pre-stressed with steel. 


But everything has been so well put 
together that the eye can no longer 
separate the design from the mate- 
rial, or its grace from its strength. 


The whole work is homogeneous. 


A like fundamental, never to be 
overlooked by supervising architects 


and engineers, is that concrete itself 


becomes a homogeneous material 
only when it has been properly and 
completely mixed. 

This is why the ready-mixed con- 
crete industry sets exacting stand- 
ards for mixer design, and certifies 
to you that truck mixers and agita- 
tors, built to those standards, have 
the proper design, capacity, drum 
speed and mixing action and the 
accuracy of water control required 
to produce a homogeneous concrete 


of uniform strength. 


Look for this Badge of Dependability on Truck Mixers: 


truck mixer that serves your jobs. It is available to 
who comply with the quality standards established by 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete Association and the 
Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureau. 


You have a right to insist on this Rating Plate on any 


1] 
ill 


These member manufacturers comply with Bureau standards: 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
» Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


Milwovkee, Wis. Columbus, Ohio 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS, June, 1952 


A Section of ROCK PRODUCTS 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER CO. 
THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP. 
Dunellen, N.J. 
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HELTZEL HELPS « 


) CONSTRUCTION DOLLARS 


GO FURTHER 





PROBLEM: To have overhead storage of 112”, 
%4”, Ye” stone and run-of-crusher limestone 
screenings which are delivered in barges; to 
fill and empty the bins quickly into trucks 
having 14 to 16-yard capacity; to deliver 
aggregates in proper proportion from the 
same bins to an asphalt plant on a conveyor 
belt. These were the Nassau Docks, Inc., 
problems. 


SOLUTION: Nassau Docks, Inc., ordered four 

18-foot diameter, 150-ton capacity Heltzel bins, 

and at a later date, six more. A two and one- 

half yard clam-shell loads the bins. For discharg- 

ing, double-acting clam-shell gates (16” x 16”) 

operate from the ground level. During busy days 

at Nassau Docks, three or more bins are emptied per 

hour. The superintendent says that any one of 4 aggre- 

gates, or any combination of them, can be moved on the conveyor 
belt to the asphalt plant. 





® Nassau Docks, Inc., furnishes aggregates for its own asphalt 
plant, for contractors and Hendrickson Brothers, with whom Nassau 
Docks is allied. Specialized Heltzel engineering features circular and 
square bins; 50-degree sloping sides of cone; a choice of clam-shell, 
single arc or roller gates ranging in size from 12” x12” to 30” x 30” 
which are air or manually operated. 

Ease of assembly is testified to by steel erectors time after time. 
Heltzel has solved hundreds of similar problems effectively; so why 
don’t you write regarding your storage, loading, mixing, unloading, 


batching or materials handling problems? 





The Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Company 


WARREN, OHIO 
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phy, Thomas E. Popplewell, Rob 
F. Porter and Frank E. Schouwei 
after an intensive study, recomme 
ed that a group insurance prog: 
should be inaugurated by the asso: 
tion. The recommendation was 

proved and the committee was 

thorized to investigate the kind 
program which would best suit 

needs of the industry. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life | 
surance Co. of Boston, Mass., w 
chosen as the insurance carrier 
the program. Many legal details m 
first be worked out, however, bef; 
the plan can be adopted. Approy 
must be received from the Wa 
Stabilization Board and the Sala 
Stabilization Board, and compliar 
must be made with the Wage a: 
Hour Law and with the Income T 
Law. Also, specific approval of t! 
insurance commissioners of Texa 


Ohio and Oklahoma must be obtained 
before the program can be launched 


in those states. 

The insurance program wil! i 
clude the following employe benefit 
group life insurance; group accident 
al death and dismemberment insu 
ance; in-hospital (non-surgical) med 
cal expense insurance; surgical o; 
eration expense insurance; and poli: 
myelitis. For dependents of employe 
the coverages are: hospitalization ey 
pense insurance; in-hospital (non-sur 
gical) medical expense insurance: 
surgical operation expense insuranc 
and poliomyelitis. 

The group plan will become effe 
tive when a sufficient number of ap 
plications for the plan have bee: 
received. 

V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary 


listed the following reasons for th« 


association’s decision to launch 
group insurance program: (a) thi 
program, if administered through th« 


association, would permit the use of 


mass purchasing power with all it 
obvious advantages; (b) lower insu: 


ance rates and lower net costs would 


be available to the participating com 
panies; (c) members who are unabl 
to meet the requirements for mini 
mum number of employes required ir 
a group program on an individua 
employer basis, would be able t 
participate under the association pro 
gram; (d) the insurance program t 
be adopted will not require medica 
examinations of the covered en 
ployes; (e) group insurance pro 
grams will increase employe mora! 
and loyalty, knowing they and thei 
eligible dependents have adequat 
coverage; and (f) group insuran 
programs save the employer expens 
and difficulty which often come whe: 
death strikes, by protecting the fan 
ify of the deceased employe. 
e 

SAM BRAEN Co.’s ready-mixed cor 
crete plant at Hawthorne, N.J., wa 
recently destroyed by fire. Estimate 
of damage ranged from $50,000 t 
$100,000. Adjoining storage building 
were saved. Cause of the fire was un 
determined. 
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